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Ne a wait of twenty minutes outside the city, 
during which two Indians refilled the tank of the 
locomotive with water drawn in buckets from a well, 
the train pulled majestically into the station of San 
Benito, with loud whistlings of its siren and ecstatic 
cries from the groups of children running uncon- 
cernedly ahead of it along the track. 

Four hours for the sixty miles from the port to the 
capital! Somewhat long, Sloan thought, for a tren 
expreso, even allowing for the gradient up from the 
seaboard forests to the central plateau on which the 
city stood. 

But the station, when you got there, was handsome 
with its white buildings and palms and other tropical 
properties. And there was quite a crowd out to meet 
the train. Could it be to welcome him? By Jove, 
there was a red carpet down on the platform just where 
his coach was stopping, and a little knot of official- 
looking men waiting. Rather a good reception, he 
thought, as he stepped out. 

Then with a violent shudder and a scream of protest 
from the brakes the train backed up a yard or two. The 
driver had overestimated his range with the first shot. 
Someone who had been casually noticed as an unde- 
fined feminine form stepping off the footboard of the 
next carriage suddenly became, through the engineer’s 
second thought, a very charming young woman in his 
arms. He was just in time to save her from falling. 
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He had a moment’s impression of a slender body, 
luxurious clothes, a Parisian perfume and a general 
orchidaceous quality about her before she was rapt 
from him by an elderly woman and a frock-coated man 
(indignant, it illogically appeared, more with him than 
with the engine driver) who followed her from the 
train. Others whisked her, before she could even 
turn and thank him, across the carpet to a closed 
motor-car. 

She was driven off to cries of ‘Viva’ from one or two 
bystanders. He could get enthusiastic about her him- 
self, Sloan thought, if he might judge from their brief 
but intimate contact. 

One of the silk-hatted San Benitans had the manners 
to make a frigid bow of gratitude; but Sloan’s attention 
was diverted by the approach of a small, anxious- 
looking fellow, with a red face and a pendent pessi- 
mistic moustache—very English in appearance he 
was, despite his white ducks—who dodged through 
the state delegation to greet him. 

‘Sir Timothy Sloan ?’ he said. ‘Ah, how do you, 
delighted, Sir, to see you.’ 

‘Mr. Beatson ? 

‘Yes, my name. So sorry, Sir Timothy, I couldn’t 
manage, didn’t meet the boat. Mail, you know, busy, 
for the head office, get it out of the way before you 
arrived. AL, porter! ‘To go back by your boat you 
came on. 

- Sloan said, “That’s perfectly all right. Who’s the 
important young woman I just bumped into?’ he 
added, nodding forward to where the car was dis- 
appearing. ‘She wasn’t on board.’ 

‘Ah yes, President’s daughter, Sir Timothy, he’s a 
widower. Have you got a ticket for your trunks, 
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please ? And the keys. Opening, I believe, at Puerto 
San Benito, a foundling’s home.’ 

‘Just like our own royalty,’ Sloan commented. 

“Well, the same sort of jobs, otherwise rather dif- 
ferent, was Beatson’s reply, which was probably 
patriotically intended. “Bring those bags along here, 
boy,’ he continued to one negro porter, in Spanish 
which was as fluent as his English was confused, ‘And’ 
—to another—‘take this ticket and these keys to the 
customs office and send the trunks round to my house. 
Perfectly safe, Sir Timothy, they know me,’ he con- 
cluded to his guest. 

They walked over to a waiting landau. “Thought 
you'd prefer an open carriage, see more of the place,’ 
Beatson explained hurriedly, as if afraid that his visitor 
should even think a criticism before he had justified 
his reasons. “Can’t afford my salary keeping a car,’ he 
added significantly. ‘Awfully nice of you to, Sir 
Timothy, coming to my house—hotels aren’t good 
you know, you can move of course day or so if you 
prefer, shan’t be offended at all, very humble, but a 
private house so much more comfortable don’t you 
think ?’ he achieved in one sentence, with a remarkable 
exhibition of breath control. 

Sloan expressed his pleasure at the invitation. Asa 
matter of fact it suited him yery well, as he had had to 
send his man home from Jamaica, where he had been 
overcome by the novel attractions of dacardi rum. 
Beatson’s servants could look after him, and it would 
save a lot of trouble, for a time, not to have to bother 
with a valet. 

‘My man fell ill on the voyage and had to go home,’ 
he told Beatson. ‘Of course,’ he added, with that 
lowering of the voice which is considered tactful at the 
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mention of financial matters, ‘you understand that any 
extra expense you're involved in through entertaining 
me will be met by the Company.’ 

The Resident Manager was erupting his sense both 
of this generosity and the honour done him when the 
negro coachman drowned him with a torrent of exhor- 
tation which—judging, perhaps, from his own attitude 
to work—he thought necessary to stimulate the horses. 

Almost immediately they debouched on to a large 
square. It was paved with a mosaic of coloured stones 
and adorned in the middle with a narrow garden, in 
which fountains played beneath a majestic group of 
royal palms and jewelled the surrounding masses of 
flowering bushes with their spray. The short southern 
twilight was descending, and the bandstand at the far 
end of the square was already illuminated. Music 
sounded thence, and both the pavements and drive- 
ways about it were filled with a slowly-moving, genial, 
Latin crowd. 

‘It’s a fine little city,’ Sloan commented. ‘Tell me 
about the buildings.’ 

‘This is the Plaza Grande,’ Beatson explained. ‘Most 
of the important buildings here, the President’s Palace, 
the government offices are located—that’s the Cham- 
ber of Deputies—no, not the one you’re looking at, 
that’s the C/ub Sporting: further on, the smaller build- 
ing. And the Cathedral at the east end, and all the 
principal cafés, are all round here.’ 

They circled the bandstand with a wide sweep to 
avoid the densest of the crowd, while Beatson con- 
tinued to exhibit the local points of interest. He had 
dropped, unconsciously, into that manner of the pro- 
fessional guide which all residents assume in showing 
their cities to visitors, though his actual sentences. 
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were more incoherent than is usual in such cases. 

‘On the right’, he was saying, ‘is where the Ministry 
of Defence. Ah, and there’s, you see the Defence 
Minister, strong man of the Government, you know. 
And the Countess too, great friends; you must meet 
her, you’d like her, I think, European.’ 

At the bottom of an ornate flight of steps a handsome 
man with a brown, pointed beard and up-curling 
moustachios, a figure in the manner of Velasquez— 
the first authentic touch of the Spanish motherland 
which Sloan had seen in this emancipated daughter . 
country—was taking leave of someone seated in a 
shining brougham drawn by two smart grey mules. 
The Minister was up the steps before they came 
abreast, but as the brougham was about to drive off its 
occupant caught sight of Beatson in his open carriage 
and signalled to him. They drew alongside and halted. 
Beatson and Sloan dismounted and removed their 
hats. 

A woman leaned slightly out of the carriage window, 
and smiled recognition at Beatson. She was mature 
rather than middle-aged; fanée, in the more delicate 
French word, rather than faded. One felt that there 
was a reason for her choosing a closed carriage, without 
being quite sure that the qualms which dictated the 
choice were justified. ‘There could be no doubts, how- 
ever, about the fashion of her hat and what one could 
see of her champagne-coloured gown. She greeted 
Beatson in English whose only fault was that the 
vowels were too truly enunciated. ‘My dear Mr. 
Beatson, this is a most happy meeting. And this is 
your distinguished visitor ?’ 

‘Thank you very much, Countess, extremely kind— 
yes, allow me, I was about to introduce. May I present 
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Sir Timothy Sloan, one of my directors, the Countess, 
the Condesa de Santa Lucia ?” 

The Countess bowed and smiled an engaging 
greeting. Sloan, remembering the Latin emphasis 
in formal salutations, murmured his enchantment. 

‘I heard you were coming, Sir Timothy Sloan, and 
was hoping to meet you.’ She gave his surname two 
syllables, as she had given three to Beatson’s. ‘It is a 
great pleasure to meet someone from the outside world. 
We so rarely see them, do we, Mr. Beatson ?” 

Beatson was agreeing when she resumed, ‘I am 
giving a little reception to-morrow evening. I wonder 
if you would both honour me with your presence, or if 
you are engaged, Mr. Beatson, whether Sir Timothy 
could come ?’ 

They looked at each other and accepted simul- 
taneously. 

‘How delightful, then—I shall expect you. Please 
excuse this informal invitation. You understand, Sir 
Timothy, that our entertaining here is very simple in 
comparison with Europe. ‘There will be just a few 
friends and my mother, if she is well enough to attend.’ 

Sloan expressed a proper concern for the health of 
the Countess’s mother. ‘Yes, alas! she is a great 
invalid. I can never count on her. But IJ am sure she 
will make a special effort to meet the guest of my good 
friend, Mr. Beatson.’ 

Beatson was starting, ‘You’re very, I’m sure, too 
kind———’ when the Countess’s mules—as well trained 
as they were groomed—stamped in unison. 

“That is agreed, then,’ the Countess concluded. ‘At 
eight o’clock. We are very what you call “early 
birds”, Sir Timothy.’ And with a bow anda smile anda 
rapid word of command to her coachman, she was off. 
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‘I’ve never known the Countess be more gracious to 
me,’ Beatson naively said. ‘She’s the leader of local 
society, what there is. Remarkable woman.’ 

Remarkably attractive, Sloan agreed mentally. He 
was thinking that if the two ladies whom he had seen 
were representative of San Benito he had been quite 
wrong in his expectation of a fat and frowsy woman- 
hood. He wasn’t sure whether he welcomed the 
surprise. One of his semi-conscious reasons for the 
acceptance of this mission had been the hope of free- 
dom from temptation. To a still quite young and 
already quite comfortably circumstanced bachelor this 
picture had not been without its temporary attraction. 

They turned out of the square into a long street 
lined with shops—more elaborate again than he was 
prepared for. There were modern window-displays, 
and even some electric advertising signs. This 
reminded him of business. 

‘Of course, you understand, Beatson, that my com- 

ing here implies no lack of confidence in your manage- 
ment on the part of the Board. But the Chairman 
thought, in view of your reports about the political 
unrest and this threat of a change in the status of the 
Mines, you might like to have a director here to look 
into things on the ground and confer with you. I had 
a bad bout of ’flu, too, and Lord Egham thought the 
voyage and this climate would do me good.’ He com- 
plimented himself that he had managed to get a just 
amount of importance into this, without any tone of 
condescension. 

Actually, Sloan remembered, his Lordship had put 
these two reasons for the trip in the reverse order to 
that which he himself had given to Beatson. And 
there had been that curious, interrupted phrase of the 
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Chairman to the General Manager, “Good thing to ~ 
get everyone unessential out of the way until we can 
get the big point settled,’ which he had overheard as 
he re-entered the Chief’s office later in the day on 
which the first suggestion had been made. 

Then suddenly they were in a lovely, silent little 
road, unpaved, with grass growing along its sides 
beneath the low bordering hedges of wild pineapple. 
The charm of small capitals, Sloan thought, the rus in 
urbe charm. . . . Bungalows with coloured walls 
peered between lofty columns of giant cactus, and tall 
palms, richly black now that night was falling with its 
swift eclipse, drooped pennant-like leaves above. At 
the end of the road they came to Beatson’s house. 

‘Simple little place,’ Beatson apologised, ‘but we 
foreigners rather prefer these, much more room and 
quiet, the Spanish houses in the middle of the city, 
you know, bang-up against the streets sort of thing. 
Even our Minister, when he’s here, he covers Guater- 
agua too, the two countries, but he’s away just now, 
he’s moved his Residency here. Only a young Vice- 
Consul in charge now, Trevelyan’s his name.’ 

The local manager came up for a breath before 
venturing on a delicate hint. ‘These civil servants 
seem to get leave all the while, wish we business 
people could afford time.’ 

A mestizo servant came out to meet them and saved 
Sloan from the embarrassment of a reply. The half- 
caste took one of the small bags, the negro driver the 
other. The owner of the luggage smiled at the careful 
distribution of this herculean task. ‘They passed up 
the short garden path to a two-storeyed house of white 
wood, with a double row of graceful pillars screening 
a deep porch and supporting the flat red-tiled roof. 
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The architecture and furnishing of Beatson’s home 
made concessions to the climate of the country, but 
everything else was as British as the mutton chops and 
whisky-and-soda which they consumed at dinner. 
During the meal they talked of Sloan’s voyage; of 
Professor Del Valle—the only San Benitan he had 
met on the boat, an amusing old fellow, though he 
hadn’t liked the way he carried on with the stewardess; 
and of the three Americans who came on board the 
little steamer at the west end of the Panama Canal. 
With the coffee and cigars they got on to the affairs 
of the Company which they represented in their 
positions of respective importance. 

“Don’t let’s go into the local situation to-night, if 
you don’t mind,’ Sloan had said, getting up and aver- 
ting a yawn by the more permissible expedient of 
Stretching. ‘It was terribly hot waiting to land this 
morning by that sand-bar and the jungle was stifling 
for the first part of that accursed railway trip. I think, 
if you don’t mind, I’ll go to bed.’ 

He recalled once more, this time in justification, the 
order in which his chief had stated the two objects of this 
voyage. He must consider his convalescence. Very 
unwise to overtire oneself after “flu. Or at any time. 

He went to his bedroom and, undressing, thought 
of the Countess and the President’s daughter. High 
society he had fallen in with—or had fallen in with him. 
But he was soon asleep in the fresh odour of matting 
rugs and well-scoured boards, sweetened by the deli- 
cate fragrance of the wild-pineapple below. Outside 
his window fireflies glittered fitfully through the heavy 
pall of a moonless tropical night. 
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came a voice of that exaggerated vacuity which 
some adopt in the hope that the world will believe it 
conceals a subtle wisdom. 

‘Mr. Trevelyan, allow introduce * the Resident 
Manager began, swinging round out of his armchair. 

‘Thought I’d stagger in and make my salaams to 
our distinguished visitor. Early bird, you know, is 
worth two in the bush. I hope I’m not barging in on 
your breakfast.’ 

‘Delighted, I’m sure, not at all, Sir Timothy Sloan, 
introduce Mr. Trevelyan, our Vice-Consul, told him 
you were coming. We’ve just finishing breakfast. 
Talking business.’ 

Sloan found Beatson’s introductions a little hard to 
follow, but managed ‘Extraordinarily nice of you to 
callon me, Mr. Trelawney. I was hoping to meet you 
soon. I’d like to get your viewpoint on some of our 
problems.’ 

; velyan,’ Trevelyan corrected him. ‘Delighted, 
any time you like. I must ooze off now to the American 
Ministry. I’ve got what they call a date. See you 
later then, Sir Timothy.’ 

Queer call for a government official, Sloan thought. 
Queer fellow for a government official, too. ‘Tall, 
slender, ruddy-haired, monocled; change the fabric 
of his clothes—the cut could stay the same—and he 
would look entirely appropriate walking any Mayfair 
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street on a morning in the Season after a cocktail- 
and-cigarette breakfast. ay 

Not at all Consular. One couldn’t picture him 
issuing vise or certifying bills of lading. Or, if he did 
that sort of thing, one couldn’t attach much weight to 
his certificates. . . . 

They settled down in their porch chairs again, and 
Beatson explained that he was a very nice fellow, but 
really lacking in the seriousness necessary for his 
position. It was very difficult, he told Sloan, for 
English traders to maintain themselves against foreign 
competition when the home government gave them so 
little help, while the American official representatives, 
for instance, were always trained business men. 

That led them to the ostensible purpose of Sloan’s 
visit of inspection, Beatson explained the uncertain 
political position. 

The Conservatives, who were in power, desired no 
_change in the nationalised status of the Mines and the 
special arrangement with Sloan’s Company. But the 
Liberal Opposition was openly advocating a “business 
administration’ of the Mines. 

And the Opposition had won a by-election recently, 
against all the Conservatives’ power of patronage. Not 
even the judge who conducted the recount could deny 
their victory in face of a four-to-one Liberal majority. 

Beatson said he feared that if the Liberals came 
into office they would terminate their Company’s 
exclusive privileges and put the product of the Mines 
up to free competitive purchase by all countries. 

‘Don’t put it quite like that, Mr. Beatson,’ Sloan cor- 
rected him. ‘You mean they would tear up the solemn 
national agreement with us and grant special powers to 
outsiders who have done nothing for this country.’ 
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Beatson at once agreed that that was a much fairer 
version. He went on to hint darkly and incoherently at 
dangerous possibilities which might materialise if the 
Liberals felt themselves permanently excluded from 
power. Certainly there had been some gun running 
across the Guateraguan border. 

‘We must at all costs maintain our access to the 
output,’ Sloan commented. No first class European 
war of decent duration would be possible for Great 
Britain if it were not for these San Benitan mines and 
what Sloan’s Company did with their products. 

Beatson concurred with all the eager tribute to 
sagacity which an employé shows to a director’s 
truisms. 

Pedro, Beatson’s chief clerk, came out of the room 
which served as an office and announced in a high- 
pitched voice that the Ministry of Mines was on the 
telephone. ‘ 

Sloan took the opportunity while the Manager was 
away of filling in the permis de séjour form which had to 
be deposited at the police station that day. 

Name: Timothy Birkbeck Sloan. Age: thirty-five, 
nearer thirty-six, really, but he supposed you took the 
last birthday. Nationality: British. Home address: 
136 Half Moon Street, London. England, he added 
as an after-thought: perhaps they wouldn’t have heard 
of the city. Height: six feet. Hair: yes—brown. 
Features: ordinary. Birthplace if any: Redcar—but 
what a funny way of putting it. No, of course, the 
Spanish word meant ‘birthmarks’. He hastily scratched 
out Redcar—they might read an ‘s’ into it—and put 
‘none’. Married: No. He wrote that No with the 
emphasis of a bachelor who is at heart a little lonely and 
so, to conceal this even from himself, makes a great 
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parade of his celibacy—or, at least, his unmarried 
state. 

Beatson reappearing said they wanted him to go down 
to the Ministry of Mines at once. “Think I’d better to 
go, if you’ll don’t mind excusing, may be something 
important, what we were talking about, you know,’ he 
gulped. 

The Resident Manager’s sentences were like jig-saw 
puzzles. Fortunately the design of their meaning was 
pretty simple, so that when you had heard them to the 
end you could usually piece them together in some 
approximation of the original pattern of his thought. 

After he had left, Sloan completed the police cate- 
chism, and then decided that he might as well take it 
himself. He could see a little of the city en route. 
Pedro told him the way. 

It was the autumn of the San Benitan year, but the 
heat of summer was continuing beyond its date. He 
sauntered slowly, savouring the delicious fragrance of 
this embowered road. He loved, he told himself as he 
turned the corner into a street of shops, to absorb the 
native atmosphere of this typical little Central- 
American city. Well, no—here was a branch of an 
Italian ‘female employment agency’, next a Parisian 
‘rubber goods’ shop—wasn’t that the polite euphem- 
ism ? And opposite an American typewriter firm, and 
the local headquarters of the Success Correspondence 
Schools, of Chicago, Illinois. He could well appreciate 
the threat of United States dominance in a country 
like this. Ah, here at last was something authentically 
local, the State lottery offices. The police station was 
characteristically in the same building. 

He reported himself to an olive-skinned, fat little 
official in opera bouffe uniform. ‘The endorsement of 
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the form took a very long while. He didn’t know 
whether this was due to natural inefficiency, or whether 
the policeman was waiting for atip. Emerging at last, 
he turned to the right, to find himself in the Plaza 
Grande again. 

He stopped and gazed for a minute, in admiration of 
the majesty of the royal palms. Their soaring beauty 
was enhanced by the setting of baroque buildings 
which engirdled them. Then he crossed the square 
and found himself in front of the principal hotel, the de 
Cordova. The three Americans who had been on the 
boat were on the steps. 

He nodded to Kellogg, the leader of the three. A 
typical-looking American, he thought, with his spare 
frame, keen, thin countenance, hair ex drosse and 
tortoise-shell-rimmed spectacles. So were the other two, 
Schenck and Haskins, in their different ways—his 
secretaries, or assistants, or whatever they were. 

A flat cart drawn by oxen yoked at the horns rumbled 
up in front of the hotel, and he saw the Americans move 
forward to superintend the unloading of their kit. Lots 
of leather cases, some tin drum-shaped receptacles, 
things on tripods. Wonder if they are interested in the 
Mines? he thought, prompted by Beatson’s fears. 
Those gadgets look like geological instruments. 

Just through the dowane, he mentally continued. 
Perhaps his own trunks would be coming along now. 
The mills of the customs ground as slowly as those of 
God, it seemed. 

He moved across the square to turn his attention to 
the more important buildings when he heard a familiar 
voice behind him, ‘Admiring our local architecture ?’ 

It was the juvenile Vice-Consul, Trevelyan. 

Sloan said, ‘Inspecting it, at any rate. You’ve 
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eae your business with the American Minister, 
then ?’ 

“Yes, I’ve been lending him my piercing eye to help 
build a hard court in his grounds. But it’s too hot to 
superintend any longer now, so we’ve just left the 
natives digging and levelling. It’s damned warm for 
this time of year.’ 

“Which is the President’s Palace?’ 

“That one there, that looks like a French provincial 
barracks. The illusion completed by the down-at-heel 
sentries. I suppose you'll want to meet the old boy.’ 

‘I suppose I’d better sometime. But I’m more 
interested in his daughter. I met her on the train—or 
saw her, rather. Shelooksverysmart. Isshe married?’ 

‘The be-eautiful Sefiorita Blanco ? She ought to be.’ 

“Why ?’ Sloan asked, alarmed. 

‘Ought to be smart, I mean. She was dragged up in 
Paris, you know; taken there when her father was 
Minister to France, and left there to be finished until a 
few years ago.’ 

Sloan wondered what she would have thought of San 
Benito on her return. Would her importance in it 
compensate for the pettiness of its scale? Aloud he 
said—-being frankly interested in the subject—‘l’m 
surprised she’s not married, with her position and 
appearance.’ 

‘Ah, the old man’s keeping her. An unmarried 
Sefiorita Blanco’s worth a good thirty votes for papa 
among the bachelor members of the Chamber. He 
wants a hijo politico in both senses.’ 

“What’s the other sense ?’ 

‘It’s the idiom for son-in-law. But come and look at 
our local masterpiece,’ Trevelyan added, pointing to the 
cathedral in the corner of the square. They moved 
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across towards its immense portals and massive western 


galleries. 

Sloan’s first thought was that here truly the Church 
had builded for the ages. Most of the buildings in the 
city faced the menace of earthquakes with the expedient 
of light construction. Their fagades, however ornate, 
had the aspect of being—and in fact were—mere shells. 
They seemed to be but theatrical backdrops to the 
scenes of San Benitan life. The architect of the 
cathedral appeared to have gone to the other extreme, 
and erected a pile of such solidity that not even a cata- 
clysm of nature could shake it. 

‘It’s shape is a bit calamitous,’ he commented. 

“Yes, but I don’t suppose even old Wren would have 
made a howling success if he’d had to casemate his 
towers and revet the roof for gun platforms.’ 

‘“Half church of God, half fortress ’gainst the 
Scots’’,’ Sloan quoted. ‘But I shouldn’t have thought 
such weight of armament would have been necessary 
against Indian weapons.’ 

‘Oh Lord no, you misunderstand. They’d sweated 
all the original Indians to death long before they got 
round to consecrating this evidence of their Christi- 
anity. ‘This was for their own wars. A sort of Strong 
point for the Ins of the day against the Outs. A handy 
dugout for the government to run to from the offices 
across the Plaza. It’s been a favourite rendezvous in 
all the revolutions.’ 

A pretty picture suggested itself. In one transept 
the confessional boxes, in the other the first-aid station. 
The archbishop on his throne and an artillery observer 
above the rose window. The notes of the organ 
mingling with the thud of the cannon-balls against the 
flying buttresses. To-day all the organist had to 
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compete with was the pigs and poultry in the market 
which jostled the south-western porch. 

The creative energy which had evinced itself outside 
in the ponderous mass of the structure had worked 
itself out in the interior in exuberant decoration. The 
urns were richly storied and the busts extremely 
animated. Around one chapel, on a low platform, 
Stood a line of wax dolls really superb in their 
extravagance. 

“Who is the smug gentleman in the middle?’ Sloan 
asked. 

‘Saint Benitus. Rather a picturesque figure.’ 

“Who exactly was he? My hagiology’s rusty.’ 

“Well, I haven’t won any prizes at it myself—what- 
ever it is. A nasty old cove called Del Valle, at the 
university, is the great authority on our national hero, 
I believe.’ 

‘T’ll apply to him, then—I’ve met him. Now I’ve 
got to meet Mr. Beatson at the Club Sporting. People 
lunch so early here.’ 

“Yes, they don’t see any point in deferring one of the 
chief pleasures of the day.’ 

They started towards the Club. Sloan thanked his 
cicerone for his admirable exposition of the cathedral’s 
points of interest. 

‘Oh, not at all,’ the Vice-Consul replied. ‘I think 
it’s part of one’s job to acquire a broad and sympathetic 
understanding of the history and ideals of the place to 
which you are posted—if you know what I mean.’ 

That gave Sloan the opportunity to ask (apologising 
for his catechitical style of conversation) a few questions 
about the country. How did people live? What did 
they do? 

They didn’t do very much, apparently. There wasa 
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moderate engagement in commerce, but if you had land ~ 
or capital a sufficiency of wealth came without undue 
exertion. There was a general interest in politics, and 
a universal one in the bull-ring: both, Trevelyan 
opined, inspired by the pleasure of seeing people 
getting into and, possibly, out of difficult situations, at 
no risk to the spectator. The siesta enabled them to 
get through a large slice of the day. In the evenings 
the men would be at their clubs or restaurants playing 
faro and drinking; the women at home, gossiping. 

‘Isn’t there any entertaining ?’ 

‘Not much, among the natives. Don’t feel insulted 
if your letter-box doesn’t groan with invitations.’ 

‘Among the foreigners, then ?’ 

Well, Trevelyan explained, there had been an active 
social life of sorts among the Germans before the war, 
but they were all expelled and their property confis- 
cated when San Benito joined the Allies. It was the 
wealth and numbers of the Germans in their midst, he 
always thought, that had made the San Benitans come 
out for our side; if there had been plenty of rich Allies 
whose wealth they could have sequestrated they would 
have declared for the Central Powers. 

The Americans hung together almost exclusively, he 
continued. ‘The rest of the foreigners were pretty dull. 
“Except the Condesa de Santa Lucia,’ he concluded. 

‘I’ve met her,’ Sloan said. 

“Already ?” 

“Yes. Why do you smile ?’ 

‘Oh, I was just thinking. Most personable new- 
comers do meet the Countess pretty early.’ 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Well——’ with a shrug, ‘the Southern climate, 
Latin blood, prolonged widowhood. . . .’ 
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Sloan found his informant a little lacking in the taste 
and discretion proper to his position. 

The club porter, whose sole duty it was to note the 
entrances and exits of members, could not say whether 
Mr. Beatson had arrived. He thought not—until an 
assistant porter, after a prolonged search, found the 
Manager in the library, the least frequented room in 
the Club. 

“Thanks, I don’t mind if I do,’ said Trevelyan, 
leading the way to the bar. After a round of drinks 
their country’s official representative good-bye, and said 
its two business envoys went to lunch. Some merit, at 
any rate, Sloan found in the people of this country; 
they could make both beans and rice, the basis of the 
meal, taste palatable. 

For their coffee and cigars they moved to the shaded 
smoking room, and seated themselves in the easy rattan 
chairs which in such a climate replace the great leather 
_receptacles of the Pall Mall and Fifth Avenue clubs. 

Their talk turned to affairs. Beatson’s summons to 
the Ministry of Mines had not proved to be over a very 
crucial matter. He had telephoned the day before to 
point out that they had undercharged him a thousand 
pesetas on the last statement sent, and they wanted him 
to say nothing about this and let them surcharge it on 
the next month’s supplies, so that the invoice clerk, 
who was a good Catholic, wouldn’t get into trouble. 

Nevertheless the Manager was worried, and 
_expressed his harassment through many ellipses and 
anacolutha. ‘This anxiety of theirs about the devout 
clerk’s position was symptomatic. ‘The staff at the 
Ministry felt insecure. ‘They did not know when they 
might not lose their comfortable, pensionable berths to 
Liberal partisans. The whispers about a violent 
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change in the administration of the Mines were - 
becoming louder—were almost audible, in fact. There 
were hints of an American syndicate behind the 
Liberal agitation. 

Sloan tried to comfort his subordinate by saying that 
he thought he would stay there for a time and watch 
developments. And Beatson, being—despite the 
environment in which he had lived for some years— 
quite conscientious and loyal to his Company, offered 
no objections. There comes a time, as difficulties loom 
up, when irresponsibility appears more attractive than 
independence. 
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EN eg mist hung low over the housetops as 
Sloan and his host set out for the Countess’s 
reception. When their carriage reached the 
Plaza Grande the garden in the centre was Steaming 
where the dew formed over the baked grass. There 
was a quiet rumble of distant thunder, like the elusive 
piano of tympani in a well-trained orchestra. 

‘It really 1s the weather’s most unusual,’ Beatson 
commented, not for the first time. ‘It makes me feel as 
if something were impending.’ 

‘I suppose it’s the effect of the mist. One notices the 
same thing in London when it’s foggy—that sense of 
unseen forces gathering in the obscurity.’ 

‘London, yes,’ said the Resident Manager, a little 
wistfully. ‘But not much things don’t happen here. 
It’s pretty dull.’ 

Sloan remembered the previous hint about more 
generous leave. The interests of his Company required 
that by silence he should not imply consent. So ‘A 
monotone perhaps,’ he said, ‘but not monotonous. 
The hue of life here is too vivid for that.’ 

Both points of view might be held to be sustained by 
the Countess’s reception. As entertainment it was as 
pale as any counterpart of it in Europe would have 
been. The hostess herself, however, gave it a grati- 
fying touch of colour. 

Here, as elsewhere, as soon as you had reached with 
"any one person a stratum of familiarity sufficiently deep 
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to provide a vein of enjoyable conversation, your vis-a-~ 
vis was whisked away and you yourself were told that 
you simply must meet so-and-so over there in the 
corner by the piano; no, not that one, that’s just a 
musician—there, the man mopping his forehead with 
a handkerchief. And the man with the overheated 
brow would turn out to be completely tedious. Or 
should you, in this adult game of General Post, draw 
and keep an agreeable partner, someone would 
immediately start to sing. 

The Countess, however, was really a very remarkable 
woman, 

Ana Figuerola y Perez de Pacheco y Lopez, 
Condesa de Santa Lucia—Sloan had memorised her 
resonant title: the Figuerola part was important, he had 
been told, for that was the source of her coronet. A 
Spanish title, of course, for all San Benitan patents of 
nobility had been abolished at the Declaration of 
Independence. Her husband—dead now several 
years—had been plain Sefior Pacheco. But he hadn’t 
enjoyed even that honourable if undistinguished 
appellation. ‘The Countess’s husband’ he had always 
been called. A dim satellite of a major star. 

She was of a type unique in the state of San Benito. 
Born in Seville, and resident at one time or another in 
all the fashionable pleasure resorts of the European 
continent, acquainted also with New Orleans, San 
Francisco and certain other parts of America, she had 
come here in the noon-day of her charm—a noon so 
brilliant that the sefioras of San Benito had faded and 
withered before it. 

Hi’ It was she who had introduced the custom of enter- 
taining in the European style. Before her time parties 
had been for men only, save those periodic mixed 
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affairs held sud rosa at some restaurant or ‘club’—and 
these had scarcely been for ladies. The aristocratic 
San Benitanas, exhausted by the effort of keeping their 
Spanish blood intact through three centuries of 
assaults from the forces of race deterioration, had 
neither the social ability to arrange a soirée nor the 
finesse even to maintain the feminine side of salon 
small talk were one arranged for them. In a season or 
two they had resigned from the attempt, at the same 
time giving it clearly to be understood that they did 
not care for such things. These large mixed parties, 
they said, were all very well for a European (later it 
became a European adventuress), but for the ladies of 
San Benito—no! 

But if the Countess suffered unpopularity among the 
women, she could balance it with her popularity among 
the men, and not complain of the final measure of 
acclaim which the city gave her. From the beginning, 
prominent among others, the present Minister of 
Defence had been her devoted admirer. It was his 
political influence that had carried through her 
suggestion that all copies of the Spanish peerage in the 
country should be suppressed and future importations 
embargoed. On general principles, she pointed out, 
such works were unsuitable in an independent republi- 
can state; and, personally, it would be very distasteful 
to her to have her pedigree and possessions discussed 
by the vulgarly curious. This was but one of the 
many services that he had rendered to her in payment 
for the pleasures of her friendship. 

A footman in a faded uniform smelling of moth-balls 
had opened the door for Sloan and Beatson that night, 
and led them through the patio, where the palms were 
decorated for the occasion with orange parchment 
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lanterns, up the iron-balustered staircase, and along a 
Stone corredor to the sala where the guests were 
assembled. 

The Countess met them with a greeting which drew 
them into the assembly almost as if by some power of 
physical suction. She had a compelling charm. 
Charm was the just word, for she was not exactly 
beautiful. Her skin was as white as a northerner’s 
and wonderfully soigné; but the very thought of 
care belies any claim to perfect natural beauty. 

Compelling was the right word, too. Her person- 
ality came forward to meet you, just as, at that moment, 
her person did. The smile, perhaps, was the most 
effective weapon of her armoury; not the subtle, 
alluring smile of a Gioconda, but a frank and forth- 
right expression of pleasure. Watching her welcome, 
a few minutes later, some other late-comers, Sloan was 
pleased to find that this smile was not a regular 
formula; it was evidently withheld or granted according 
to some differentiating standards. He was gratified to 
have been a recipient of it. 

Her eyes were large and imperious, the nose strong, 
the nostrils lacking a touch of delicacy, shaped in a 
commoner mould than her title would have led the 
consistent believer in heredity to expect. Her evening 
gown, with its low corsage and flowing, indeterminate 
lines, was a happy balance of mystery with display. 
The tempered rondures of her figure beguiled the 
Englishman’s eye with its contrast to the ramrod lines 
—or at best concave curves—of a generation of his 
countrywomen which had put fashion before fascination. 

She was a cultivated woman too, he later found; well 
read within certain romantic lines; and if she was not a 
cogent thinker it was evident that she felt with a keen- 
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ness of appreciation quite different from the usual 
indolence of southern women. Their minds, for the 
most part, are like richly upholstered sofas, soft, 
profound in a sense, but without recoil; an asylum into 
which one easily sinks, but from which the withdrawal 
sorely taxes one’s enervated faculties. 

For the present, however, his hostess could only 
spare him a few words. He was separated, too, from 
the comfortable presence of Beatson—who looked very 
homelike in his loose old evening clothes and round 
glasses magnifying his soft English eyes, in this 
assemblage of over-tailored figures and piercing 
expressions. Sloan’s first conversational partner was a 
short, olive-skinned youth whose narrow brow and 
prognathous chin gave a simian character to his 
appearance. His uniform, too, carried out the resem- 
blance; Sloan had seen performing apes so dressed in 
music-hall entertainments. But soon it appeared that 
he was a lieutenant in the San Benitan navy. Unlike 
the taciturn sailor of tradition he was a fluent talker. 
The young man expressed, with great volubility, his 
unbounded admiration for Great Britain: the British 
navy . . . all Englishmen were born sons of the sea 
(Sloan recalled his feelings off Ireland during his 
recent voyage) .. . it was a strong link with the 
lieutenant’s service. 

‘Oh Lieutenant,’ said the Countess, breaking in on 
them, ‘I want you to have a talk with Sefior Gabilondo. 
He is so interested in naval matters; he designed the 
marihe Statuary in the Orangery, you know. Sir 
Timothy, may I introduce Sefior Don Luis Belloso and 
Sefiora Dofia Maria de Belloso ? The Countess, like 
the aristocrat that her name indicated her to be, refused 
to abandon these old-world courtesies of title, though 
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they had been officially dropped with the secession of. 
San Benito. The Republic eschewed distinctions 
of birth, and substituted for them those of wealth and 
power. ‘One of our barristers,’ she added in 
explanation. 

A tall man with a bristling white beard hanging 
down from his face like a frozen waterfall; a short, 
black-moustachioed woman. If he were one of their 
barristers, she, obviously, was one of their judges. 
From the manner in which she said her little English 
speech, ‘Good eebening, eet ees a fine day’, from the 
way in which she then sat down, from her expression as 
she folded her lace-gloved hands over her ample 
Stomach and looked round at the company, it was 
manifest that she was one of those San Benitanas who 
disapproved radically of this sort of thing. Women, 
she thought, should not be heard in mixed assemblies. 
Looking about him Sloan decided that it would be no 
great loss if they were not seen either. 

The Countess was an exception, of course. But an 
exception which, in the strict sense of the phrase, 
proved the rule, because she was not a San Benitan. 
Sloan admired her intensely just then, as she went 
from group to group, keeping things and people 
moving. An attractive figure with her white arms and 
shoulders and the single pendent black opal rising and 
falling gently in the va/ of her bosom above her low-cut 
gown. 

The lawyer was saying that he admired England 
intensely. Her wonderful system of jurisprudence—a 
firm bond between Sefior Sloan’s country and his own. 

Ten minutes later the Dean of the local university 
praised the magnificent schools and colleges of 
England, which brought her so close to San Benito in 
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sentiment; and next a man with a violent tic, one 
Jiminez, an Opposition ex-Minister, eulogised the 
British political structure, the exemplar of the San 
Benitan constitution. Quantum mutatus ab illo, Sloan 
was thinking, when a newspaper editor was introduced. 
He was wondering what this new acquaintance could 
find to admire in the British press, was even pondering 
the moral obligation of a disclaimer, when Trevelyan, 
who had come late, intervened with the hint that there 
was some not too ghoulish champagne at the buffet in 
the corredor. 

It was Trevelyan, too, who presented the Defence 
Minister. Sloan recognised him at once as the man 
seen on the first occasion of his meeting with their 
hostess of the evening. Tall, deep-chested, with a 
curled brown beard which did not conceal the deter- 
mination of his jaw, the Minister, although no longer 
young, was a magnificent figure. 

Sefior Alejandro O’ Flaherty; an Iberian of Hibernian 
name—a misfit of nomenclature common in these parts 
ever since the Irish soldiers of fortune had discovered 
there that almost continuous condition of warfare in 
which they delighted. The strong man of the 
Administration: the power behind the President’s chair: 
the helmsman of the only efficient ship, the espionage 
service, in the fleet of state: the devoted servant of 
his own interests, and—wherever they did not clash— 
rane, Countess susi's.. 

Defence Minister, he was called, or Minister of 
Defence, rather than War Minister, as a sign of the 
pacific intentions of his country—on the principle 
adopted by some nations which further the disarma- 
ment movement by labelling their huge armies as home 
defence forces. It is just such subtle points as these 
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which permit countries to subscribe to renunciations of 
aggressive war, as of course no wars which they wage 
ever are aggressive. 

‘I saw you, Sir,’ Sloan started, ‘yesterday afternoon; 
you had just left the Countess when I was introduced 
to her. A very delightful lady, is she not ?—a person 
of most unusual charm and His mind groped 
unsuccessfully for another Spanish epithet of a compli- 
mentary nature. 

But the Minister did not seem pleased that Sloan 
should couple his name with that of the Countess. He 
nodded curtly and said nothing. The Englishman did 
not understand. Sefiora O’Flaherty—a dowdy woman 
with a prolapsed figure suggesting a condition which 
her years rendered improbable—was at the other side 
of the room, out of earshot. There was an awkward 
pause, and it was a relief when the Countess appeared 
once more, bringing another victim to the altar of 
promiscuous introduction. His name was lost in a 
resounding aggregation of Latin vowels. His dress, 
similar to that affected by the commissionaires at the 
leading London cinemas, showed that he too was of the 
Services. ‘This time Sloan decided to strike the first 
blow. ‘I admire the San Benitan army immensely,’ he 
said, ‘its affinity to our own carries me right home to 
England.’ 

The military man, however, seemed to be declining 
the compliment. Could it be, Sloan thought, that he 
had broken a rule of the game—that only the native 
was allowed to use this fiction of similarity as a conver- 
sational gambit? The other’s Spanish, too, was 
curious; it had a viscous, turgid accent. Perhaps 
he had partaken too freely of the champagne which 
Trevelyan had discovered. 
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Then it came out that he was the Brazilian military 
attaché, whose agrément had newly been received, and 
that he was talking Portuguese. 

Suddenly singing burst out from the next room. 
From the unconcerned manner in which they main- 
tained conversation while the invisible mezzo gave 
them Casta Diva and Voi lo sapete, O Mama Sloan 
thought that they might be a musically cultured 
people, until he noted the enthusiasm with which they 
received the encore of La Paloma. The first two items 
had evidently been too good for them, not too bad. 

_ The company was beginning to thin out (‘we are very 
what you call early birds’) and the Countess came up 
and announced that she could now at last have a few 
words with him herself. ‘There were vacant chairs in a 
corner beside a vase of vivid cannas. The brilliant 
flowers made a portrait-painter’s background for the 
Countess’s black dress and white skin. Sloan com- 
mented inwardly on the happy effect of this unpre- 
meditated juxtaposition. 

“Tell me, Sir Timothy,’ she asked, ‘to what we owe 
the pleasure of having a cosmopolitan like you come to 
this little country ? 

‘Well, I wanted a change and rest, you know—I’ve 
been rather ill.’ (Her face expressed an immediate and 
sweet sympathy.) And,’ he continued—he could see 
no harm in telling her, ‘I wanted to make a sort of 
survey of my Company’s business interests here. Mr. 
_ Beatson, you know, is our Resident Manager.’ 

‘Ah yes? Mr. Beatson, of course—the Mines. 
Then you will be going up to the mining country ?’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so, sometime.’ As a matter of fact 
he had not thought of it before, but it seemed a 
reasonable suggestion. 
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‘Then you must come and stay with me there. I 
have a little Aacienda in the country at La Cieba, quite 
near the Mines, where I often go. I have acquired 
what you call the week-ending habit.’ 

‘But I shall be with Mr. Beatson ; 

‘Of course, you must both come. My mother will 
be there to chaperone us. She was most anxious to 
meet you to-night, but alas she was too unwell to be 
present.’ 

Sloan returned the look of condolence, hoping that 
his own would appear as genuine as the Countess’s had 
obviously been. 

‘Mr. Beatson,’ the Countess continued to the Resi- 
dent Manager, who had just come up, ‘I was saying 
to Sir Timothy that when you take him to see the 
Mines you must stay with me at my hacienda near 
Matanzas.’ 

“Too kind, really, Countess—but we shall be on a— 
two men, you know, just a business trip,’ Beatson 
floundered. 

‘Not at all—it will be delightful of you. Then that 
is settled. Now in return may I ask a favour ?’ 

Both rashly promised advance acquiescence. 

‘My gala night at the opera—will you help to give 
me publicity for that ?’ 

“The Countess is the organiser, very interested in a 
charity,’ Beatson explained, ‘Foundlings’ Home, I 
believe 3 

‘Oh, the one which the President’s daughter just 
opened,’ Sloan started, wishing like all newcomers to 
demonstrate his knowledge of local affairs. 

“You know her ?’ the Countess asked quickly, with 
a tone more significant than the usual casual interest 
with which such questions are put. ‘No, not that one, 
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Mine is the big, important one. We have many such 
foundations.’ 

Why, Sloan wondered, with this seclusion of the 
women? But that applied only to the upper classes, 
of course. 

“You practically run the whole show is yours, don’t 
you ’’ Beatson commented, paying for his evening. 

‘Oh no! The director of the opera-house helps. 
But I must admit that I have a good deal of responsi- 
bility for the Institution,’ she allowed with a modest 
smile. ‘That’s why I am so anxious 

‘The institution is simply the lengthened shadow of 
one woman,’ Sloan misquoted. 

“Oh, Sir Timothy, what clever things you say!’ He 
accepted the authorship of the phrase. 

“We shall most certainly, count on us taking 
tickets,’ Beatson tried to be gallant. 

‘No, you must be my guests. I just wanted you to 
tell the foreign colony about it.’ 

‘One condition, then, Countess, be your guests, if 
you will be mine for the zoros, with Sir ‘Timothy.’ 

‘Toros?’ Sloan was puzzled. Guest for bulls ? 

‘The bull-fight,’ the Countess explained, with swift 
comprehension. “There is to be a big fiesta soon, on 
our patron saint’s day. My gala performance is in the 
evening, afterwards. Mr. Beatson, would you be so 
kind as to go and get me my shawl over there ?—it is 
becoming a little chilly.’ 

These southerners! Sloan thought. He was himself 
suffering from the sultriness of the night. 

As Beatson crossed the room the Countess, with 
characteristic consideration, said to Sloan, ‘Mr. Beat- 
son must be so busy with all his work, pray tell him 
that I shall understand if he has not time to make 
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his duty call after this. But I do hope, since you say 
that you are here for a rest as well as for business, that 
I may see you some evening.’ 

Sloan said that she certainly should. 

It was time to leave. The Englishmen had chosen 
to walk home. Already the city was very still: most 
of the lights were extinguished, so that they could 
plainly see the faint jagged forks of lightning which 
corruscated across the pitch black sky. 

‘Most unusual at this time of year, this lightning,’ 
Beatson said after a quarter mile of silence, ‘nearly due 
for the cooler season should be beginning soon.’ 

Half the motive of that statement seemed to be the 
desire of an uneasy host to apologise to a disappointed 
guest for the weather conditions; the other half an 
attempt to make conversation between two people who 
had not much in common to talk about. On either 
ground it made Sloan wonder whether, despite the 
alleged deficiencies of the San Benitan hotels, he had 
not made a mistake in accepting the hospitality of the 
Manager’s villa. Staying at a hotel, for one thing, 
his movements would have been so much freer. He 
could have gone where he liked, seen what—and whom 
—he liked. 

He thought their evening’s entertainment might 
prove a more interesting topic than the lightning, and 
discussed some of its features. 

‘One thing,’ he commented as they turned into their 
leafy road, ‘I noticed both the Defence Minister and 
one of the Opposition leaders were there. I shouldn’t 
have thought that would have been possible in a little 
place like this, if the political atmosphere is as tense 
as you have pictured it.’ 

‘That’s one thing about the Countess—Sefior 
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O’Flaherty always her devoted to her, but you often 
see Sefior Jiminez, she keeps on good terms with the 
Liberals.’ 

‘More broadminded than the rest, I suppose. Her 
European upbringing; you get that sort of thing all the 
while at home, of course. She’s avery remarkable 
personality in a place like this. Quite lovely, too, in 
her way.’ 

“Yes, but some say, well, you see, the Defence 
Ministry—his responsibility to know what’s going on 
the other side are planning—has to keep in touch, if 
you know what I mean.’ 

The Director was too sleepy even to ask himself if 
he did know what Beatson meant. 
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LoAN felt that he was making real social progress. 

Already he was on the best terms with the Countess, 
whose portrait appeared regularly in Blanco y Negro, 
the local equivalent of the English illustrated weeklies 
except that it contained pictures of really interesting 
subjects—such as executions at the State prison— 
and that its articles had some intention, if no great 
achievement, of literary merit. 

And now, only a few days later, he had met, and 
had been graciously received by, the President’s 
daughter. 

The call had been, of course, ostensibly on the 
President himself, Sefior Blanco. Trevelyan had 
kindly offered to make the introduction. The leaving 
of cards, Beatson had said, would be a tactful and 
politic gesture: but Trevelyan had had the sense to 
see that a real visit would be interesting, and suggested 
four o’clock, when Sefiorita Blanco would doubtless 
serve /e five o'clock in honour of her guest’s nationality. 
‘Everybody here thinks all Englishmen crave tea,’ he 
explained. ‘When I was first sentenced to this place 
I had to absorb the nasty stuff all round the clock 
every day of the week. A sort of continuous orgy of 
Lipton with the local heavyweights as geisha girls. 
Couldn’t get anything stronger anywhere, unless I 
went home and did some lone drinking. Old Blanco, 
though, has the decency to serve rum with his,’ 

There had been no difficulty about making the 
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appointment. The President was always ready to give 
time to any engagement involving no expenditure of 
thought or energy, so long as his conscience could 
interpret it as an official duty. Furthermore, he liked 
to encourage foreign visitors, who were in the habit— 
during the early part of their sojourns, at any rate—of 
looking to him for authority rather than to the Minister 
of Defence. And teatime was a particularly pro- 
pitious hour for catching him, when, coming back 
from his exacting hour or two at his office and having 
lunched and enjoyed his siesta, he was ready for a 
little social relaxation. 

Sloan, too, was very glad to keep his dealings with 
the President quite informal. He saw himself as a 
kind of Colonel House of commercial diplomacy, 
rather than as an official negotiator (for which réle, 
indeed, he scarcely had the authorisation of his 
Board). And after meeting the President’s daughter 
he was even more anxious to keep the relationship a 
personal one. 

The President’s Palace would have seemed a typical 
town residence of the upper class Latin-American, but 
for the sentry-box which stood before it, and the grey- 
uniformed, straw-hatted sentry dozing in its mouth. 
The front wall abutted directly on to the pavement of 
the Plaza Grande. Its windows were small and pro- 
tected by elaborate iron grilles. The door opened 
Straight into a conventional patio. Behind a footman, 
of almost incredible rotundity they climbed a rococo 
Staircase leading to a Stone corredor in the same 
taste. 

It was this style of decoration, incidentally, which 
accounted for the President’s daughter being the 
official hostess and first lady of the land. The baroque 
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character of the principal bedroom necessitated the 
bed of her stepmother (her own mother, who had - 
been half French, had died in child-birth) being built 
up on an elaborate dais of scalloped plan. Rising 
one night in the dark, the second Sefiora Blanco had 
slipped her ankle down between one of the dais’s 
arabesques, broken her leg, and died of the pneu- 
monia which had supervened through her obesity as 
she lay bedridden. That at least was Trevelyan’s 
account, retailed as they waited where, at the far end 
of the corredor, a hedge of fine Spanish leather screens 
demarcated a little chamber overlooking the fountain 
in the courtyard. Here Sefiorita Blanco soon joined 
them, apologising for her father, who was delayed over 
an important matter of State. 

The President’s daughter was really as attractive 
as Sloan had guessed from his hurried glimpse—and 
grasp—at the railway Station. She had a skin of the 
hue of fine alabaster, which is something richer than 
white without taking on the slightest tint of yellow. 
Her long, straight nose and decisive chin might have 
stamped her with an appearance of hauteur, as in the 
heads of Athene in Greek intaglios; but the slightly 
comic line of the mouth, with a little upward curve in 
each corner, humanised the general expression. Her 
eyes were very dark, and the full lips naturally red. 

Quite lovely she was, rather remote from her life, 
from all life indeed, and yet intensely alive. 

Despite the distinctiveness of her features it seemed 
to Sloan, paradoxically, that she was somehow familiar. 
Familiar from an older memory than that of their first 
informal contact. It was like the recollection of a 
musical theme, when it is heard again, at a long 
interval, transformed and set in a different key—as 
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the brisk motif of the Rienzi overture reappears in 
the exquisite yearning notes of Tristan. 

But it was not the Sefiorita’s face which deserved 
first comment. It was her figure. 

For the women of these parts she was almost 
deformed. She was slim! 

The young bachelors of her father’s party called her 
svelte—or even, in their moments of poetic inspiration, 
sylph-like. Girl friends referred to her as skinny. The 
caricaturists of the Opposition papers depicted her as 
scrawny and spindle-shanked. 

But to Sloan she was slender—divinely slender. 

The slightness of her frame was emphasised by the 
appearance, immediately behind her, of the huge man- 
servant bearing a vast tray on which was set a massive 
silver tea service and a dish of ebullient patisseries. 
Sloan noticed amid the heavily chased silverware a 
plain glass decanter, half-filled with a golden-brown 
liquid. 

They were duly introduced—even Trevelyan for 
the moment became properly ceremonious—and then 
slipped immediately into an easy conversation, mostly 
in French, partly in Spanish, occasionally in English. 
Sloan could manage all three, even the last, quite 
well; he had received a better education than was 
Strictly necessary for a wealthy young baronet; and, 
reading classics and history at Oxford, had gone down 
with a very fair knowledge of Modern languages, 
acquired abroad with his mother during the lengthy 
varsity vacations. 

It was such a relief, now, neither to be asked his 
opinion of Sefiorita Blanco’s country nor to be told her 
opinion of his—and the links between them. She 
looked back on Paris with the magic memories of 
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youth and unofficial freedom, and it was round Paris 
that their talk chiefly hovered. They discussed 
Armenonville and Maurice Chevalier and the fluc- 
tuations of popularity among the grands couturiers. 

She was so human in her address that he felt he 
could refer to the incident at the train. 

‘So it was you,’ she exclaimed, ‘who saved me from 
looking even more foolish! I wanted to write and 
thank my protector, but my father’s secretary could 
not find out who it was—or said he could not. I had 
so much difficulty in keeping him from arresting the 
engine driver that I fear I let my obligation slip.’ 

The embarrassment she showed was clearly caused, 
not by the thought that he had held her in his arms, 
but by her failure to have acknowledged the support. 

Suddenly the President—a little man, rather sickly 
in appearance with his grey hair and moustache 
against his dead yellow skin—was among them. He 
came in with, Sloan thought, a cat-like tread. Charac- 
teristic of a Central-American politician. The atmos- 
phere of espionage and intrigue! 

‘I couldn’t find my button-hook, Raquel, and that 
sacred valet has gone to a cocking main,’ he explained 
to his daughter, in rapid Spanish. 

Sloan looked down then and saw the carpet slippers. 
A disappointing, materialistic explanation of the silent 
entry—it jarred with the romantic atmosphere which 
he was creating about this entertainment. But the 
Sefiorita’s charm maintained it, even in her amused 
yet tolerant reply to her father. Sloan felt himself 
already almost a Conradian or Masefieldian hero, 
caught in a vehement but fruitless passion for this 
remote and alien beauty. 

The slippers, perhaps, derogated a little from the 
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dignity of the second formal introduction, but Sefior 
Blanco had a real courtesy beneath his harassed, 
aggrieved manner. ‘Would the gentlemen like some 
rum ?’ he asked. 

They would. And tea also, for form’s sake and to 
maintain the national reputation. Sefiorita Blanco 
drank only tea, but ate freely of the pastries. Her 
slenderness, then, was natural and secure—not won 
by the sacrifices which some of her sisters of naturally 
thinner races have to make. 

Yet over the éclairs it was she who seemed most to 
maintain the properly ceremonial atmosphere of the 
occasion. She disliked her official position, but knew 
it. Sefior Blanco, one felt, for all his long reign of 
office, had never quite realised his importance. Per- 
haps the Defence Minister was responsible for that. 
And consequently Sloan found it difficult to comport 
himself towards this querulous, puzzled old President 
in the manner due to the head of a sovereign State. 
His respect, if any, came now from the fact that the 
President was the Sefiorita’s father. Trevelyan, of 
course, never showed respect to anyone—not even to 
his own Minister when, during the closed shooting 
season in Guateragua, he paid his annual official visit 
to the city to which Trevelyan was accredited. 

The rum helped. Trevelyan had not exaggerated 
its virtues. Long ago, in the war, the fierce lash of the 
army tot had lifted Sloan over the parapet, carried him 
across a No Man’s Land as thick, apparently, with 
bullets as with barbed wire, and plumped him down 
in the German trenches. ‘This version of the drink, 
mellow and coaxing, gently withdrew his sense of 
realities and enabled him to talk to its slightly ridicu- 
lous provider with a just gravity of demeanour and a 
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surprising fluency of Spanish. 

Meanwhile Sefiorita Blanco and Trevelyan seemed 
to be having only too good a time together. 

Sloan said he was entrusted with a message from his 
Company to the President, to say how profoundly 
satished they were with their relationship to the great 
San Benitan national industry which the present 
Government administered so well and so impartially, 
to the profit of their own people and the benefit of 
traders in many lands. He was entrusted to express 
their hopes that the basis of his Company's dealings 
with the nationalised Mines would continue for many 
a year. 

The President, too, hoped that it would not be 
altered. He hoped in fact—perhaps against hope— 
that nothing would ever more be altered. He deserved 
a little rest in his old age. He had won his ofiice— 
or rather his party had won the office and awarded it 
to him—by a fair political victory, without any blood- 
shed apart from the death of a few election returning 
officers. He had retained it at the end of his first 
term by admirably moderate methods, through the 
judicious distribution of bribes, in cash or preferment. 
The Defence Minister assured him that he could win 
the Presidency a third time at the polls—thus making 
it, so to speak, his own—by the technique of keeping 
the pay of the army and civil service (about a third of 
the electorate) sufficiently in arrears to make them 
interested supporters of the Government, without 
retarding it to the point of their exasperation. 

And now as a reward for his fairness and modera- 
tion, the Liberals were openly advocating violent 
changes. He remembered, with a little spasm of 
apprehension, that no previous President had ever 
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lived through the period of three terms, not even if he 
had spent the later part of it in the dungeon of his 
Opposition successors. Indeed, it was only in the 
enlightened twentieth century that there had even 
been such a thing as an ex-President of San Benito—a 
living one, that is. 

The Opposition’s agitation about the governance of 
the Mines was characteristic of their methods. The 
claimed that the national management of this State 
property merely meant an inefficient nepotism, with 
the profits, if any, going to a few favoured officials 
and contractors. Well, they had never objected to 
the precisely similar conditions when shey were in 
power. It was obviously only a specious platform 
cry, and at that so unnatural to San Benitan politics 
that it had clearly been inspired by wholesale subsidies 
from some interested foreign syndicate. Probably, 
too, an American syndicate. Nasty, pushing, efficient 
people, these gringos; always urging headlong charges 
on positions which should be reconnoitred and 
approached with the greatest circumspection; con- 
tinually talking of dates and times and schedules— 
like those preposterous Pittsburgh railroad engineers 
who had built the extension of the line during his first 
tenure of office, and had insisted on that ridiculously 
Strict audit of the accounts. 

It was with great sincerity, then, that the President 
expressed his acquiescence in Sloan’s hopes. 

Sloan thought, how beautiful is the line of her brow 
and nose, the straight column of her throat, and the 
soft swell! of her breast beneath. 

Trevelyan was saying, ‘And we are going to open the 
court with an international tournament. Sir Timothy 
Sloan is taking part, though he does not know it yet. 
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Couldn’t you grace our sports with your presence, 
Sefiorita ? 

‘I am afraid not, in spite of the official venue.’ 

‘But our Queen goes to the tennis tournaments to see 
foreigners play—or rather refuse to play.’ He had 
made it feminine—/es étrangeéres. 

‘No—even with that august precedent, I am afraid I 
cannot. Now if it were bull-fighting or pelota. .. . 
You see, tennis is one of your national sports 

“You wouldn’t think so if you saw our Davis Cup 
team beaten by Denmark or Czecho-Slovakia.’ 

Sloan intervened, to stop Trevelyan embarrassing 
her. ‘You go to the toros then?’ (Nice opportunity 
for introducing the idiomatic phrase he had learned at 
the Countess’s.) ‘I understand there is to bea big 
fight soon.’ 

“Yes, on the fiesta of San Benito. I hope I shall see 
you there.’ 

‘Do you like bull-fighting ?’ 

‘I know too well what you English sportsmen think 
of it to answer—for you see, I have to give it official 
approval. I'll ask you a fair question in return—do 
you like stag-hunting ?” 

‘Right in the solar plexus,’ Trevelyan said. She 
looked puzzled. For the first time her English was 
insufficient. 

The President, who seemed at once relieved that he 
had not to continue his political talk and distressed at 
being left out of the conversation, said a little pomp- 
ously, “Bull-fighting is the traditional sport of Mediter- 
ranean peoples, dating back to prehistoric Cretan times.’ 

There was a knock on one of the screens and a 
secretary camein. “Ihe despatch from the Minister of 
Defence has arrived, Your Excellency.’ 
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Sefior Blanco was speaking that evening at a church 
féte, held to raise a fund to send a select party of the 
choicest San Benitan cripples to Lourdes, and Sefior 
_ O'Flaherty had sent over the speech which the Presi- 

dent was to make. It was well to show an interest inthe 
State religion as election time approached. And the 
occasion could always be improved (by the Defence 
Minister’s ingenuity) with a little effective political 
propaganda. 

They saw it was time to take their leave. Sloan 
kissed Sefiorita Blanco’s hand, constraining himself to 
remember the local custom that the touch must be 
made above the wrist. But even over the slender 
wrist-bone her fawn skin was as soft as any other 
woman’s forearm. 

It was slightly cooler now, and when they had driven 
across the Plaza they decided to let the native chauffeur 
take Trevelyan’s little car home, and walk. ‘They 

started down the Orangery, which Sloan had not seen 
before. 

It was a tree-lined promenade embellished with 
occasional fountains whose statuary—executed, Sloan 
remembered, by the Countess’s friend—gave ample 
expression to the Central-American taste for the 
developed female form. Antiquated cannons of the 
Conquistadors formed incongruous corone for these 
groups of nude bronze Nereids. The declining sun 
came through the foliage of the little orange trees, 
burnished their fruits to a rich lacquered hue and 
painted the broad gravel pathway with vivid splashes 
of daring chiaroscuro. ‘There were few people around 
y—there was only an hour or two between the end of the 
siesta and the dinner hour, so that it was hardly worth 
coming out: only some belated nursemaids, watching 
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over playing children and recalling them from time 
to time, with excited exclamations of ‘Jesus Mary’ or 
‘By God’, from the edge of the watery basins. 

They had reached the end of the gravel path and 
were turning into a quiet road of white-walled bunga- 
lows. Sloan was enquiring about this tennis function 
to which he had been unconsciously committed. From 
behind an English, all too English, voice arrested 
them with ‘ ullo there, Trevelyan ’. 

They turned round. It was a man of medium 
height, dressed in somewhat soiled white clothes: a 
pot-belly his most conspicuous feature: his face, when 
you came to look at it, a blotched red, with an even 
richer pigmentation about the nose: little watery eyes 
set deep under a narrow forehead, and a brown 
moustache waxed into exaggerated points which failed 
to distract attention from the unamiability of the mouth. 
Sloan had seen such fellows hanging round the estab- 
lishments of London bookmakers, or waiting outside 
the pubs when, as sometimes, he would leave his 
Kingsway office a little before the licensed opening 
hour and walk home to Mayfair through Long Acre 
and Soho. 

‘Been chasin yew arf er mile down ther demned 
Orangery,’ the newcomer continued breathlessly in 
adenoidal tones, as ‘Trevelyan accorded him an 
obviously begrudged attention. ‘Want to meet yer 
friend, yew know. Won’t yew interdoose me ?’ 

‘Sir Timothy Sloan,’ the Vice-Consul said without 
enthusiasm, without indeed any noticeable courtesy, 
‘may I present Mr.—er, Fitzstephen ?” 

‘How do, Sir Timothy. It’s er pleasure to meet 
ernother Englishman in this demned ole.’ He seemed 
capable of managing only every other aspirate. ‘ ’ve 
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known yer manager for years, yew know. Not to 
mention our excellent representative of his Britannic 
Majesty ere. 

“Yes, it’s good to ear ernother English voice, I cen 
tell yew,’ Fitzstephen went on, while Sloan hoped that 
his own accents did not really resemble those of this 
man who claimed them as his own. ‘I cen tell yew, 
Sir Timothy,’ he repeated, ‘I’ve been lookin forward 
to meetin yew ever since I read yew were comin in ther 
local rag.’ Evidentally he thought the final ‘g’ 
incompatible with his aristocratic nomenclature. 

‘Matter of fac,’ Fitzstephen went on irrepressibly, 
‘thought I saw yew this mornin, but it turned out to be 
en Ermericen. Always tell er Yenkee wen I see im, 
close up. Stoppin et the hotel der Cordover, he is.’ 

“That will be Mr. Kellogg,’ said Sloan, feeling the 
need of breaking this monologue somehow. 

Trevelyan had started to walk on, but Fitzstephen 
was not to be shaken off. ‘Yes,’ he said, following 
along, ‘thet was ther name. Looked it up in ther 
blinkin hotel register.’ (Sloan thought what a pity it 
was he missed the opportunity of combining comfort 
with smartness by not dropping the ‘h’ of hotel.) 
‘It’s gettin er bit thick, Trevelyan, ther way these 
bloody Yenks are swampin this demned country. Few 
years they’ll ave ther Plaza Grandey lookin like Broad- 
way, with chewin gum adverts on ther cathedral. Ha, 
ha! Won’t be fit for decent folk to live in. Between 
yew end me, Trevelyan, I can’t see wy yew officials 
don’t do somethin to stop it.’ 

Urged by Trevelyan’s impatience the little group 
had gathered way during this harangue, and it had 
hardly ended when they had reached the gate of 
Beatson’s house. 
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‘It’s ot walkin,’ Fitzstephen remarked hopefully, 
peering between the tall bamboo hedge to the shady_ 
verandah. 

‘I’m sorry I can’t ask you in,’ Sloan said, ‘I know 
Mr. Beatson’s not at home.’ 

‘No, oh no, corse not. Got en appointment anyow,’ 
he added elaborately producing a fat, tarnished hunter 
watch. ‘Some other day. Ope to see er lot of yew, 
Sir Timothy, wile yew’re ere. I’m always tellin 
Trevelyan us Britishers ort to stick tergether more. 
Yewnited we stend, divided we heng separately, what ? 
Ha, ha! Well, got to toddle. Any time yew feelin 
omesick, Sir Timothy, come end look me up.’ 

‘I, er, should be delighted,’ Sloan said, shaking 
hands. 

‘Well, ta-ta, Mr. Vice-Consul—with the accent on 
ther Vice, eh,’ and he was gone, chuckling very content- 
edly at his own drollery, despite his failure to get the 
hoped-for drink. 

‘Now do you wonder they don’t clasp us foreigners 
to their breasts ?’ Trevelyan asked. 

Sloan thought that one of them had—literally. 

“Who is he ?’ he asked. ‘A remittance man ?’ 

‘A non-remittance man, rather,’ Trevelyan said. 
‘He seems to have come here to avoid paying alimony 
to his wife. If one didn’t know the sort of thing 
women did one would ask why in God’s name any 
woman ever married him, would one not ?’ 

“Well, she had the sense to divorce him,’ Sloan said, 
feeling since the earlier afternoon in a rather gynzxo- 
latrous mood. 

“What’s his real name ?’ he continued. 

‘George Arthur Stevens, the legal papers they sent 
out call him—of Edmonton; alias Gerald Augustus 
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Fitzstephen. Rather a neat change. Straight out of 
a Nat Gould novelette.’ 

“He’s so fascinatingly impossible,’ Sloan said, ‘I’d 
like to see some more of him.’ 

“You can—any afternoon at the bar of the Cordova.’ 

‘Coming back to what you said though,’ Sloan said 
to the Vice-Consul, ‘if they hate all foreigners so, 
what’s this suggestion about the Liberals being put up 
by some foreign syndicate to start this agitation about 
the Mines ?’ 

‘Ah, I see my old schoolboy chum Beatson has been 
filling you with his romantic theories. Beatson missed 
his trade. He ought to have been a writer of thrillers. 
His style would have looked fine on paper. Better 
talk it over with the American Consul when you go 
there for tennis on Sunday.’ 
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A PARCEL found by Sloan at his place at the break- 


fast table contained a charming note from 
Professor Del Valle and a stout manuscript book. 

The Professor had been—if he overlooked certain 
slight breaches of taste in his personal conduct—the 
one congenial companion on the voyage from Jamaica. 
A spare man, with a satyr-like face set above an 
exaggeratedly tall body, which he carried straight as a 
ramrod, without any of the traditional professorial 
stoop. In other ways, too, he was different from the 
traditional professor. 

It had come out that he was returning from Geneva, 
where he had been acting as San Benitan delegate to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. “How fine,’ 
Sloan had commented, with the traveller’s character- 
istic early impulse to find merit in the country which he 
is visiting, ‘that they should send a scholar to represent 
them. In Europe we leave it to the politicians.’ 

There had been little competition for the honour, the 
Professor suavely replied, among the politicians, since 
the Chamber of Deputies refused to vote any expenses 
for the delegate in a mood of pique because the 
Powers would not give San Benito a permanent seat 
on the Council. ‘Myself I think the Powers were 
wrong, though,’ he had added; ‘San Benito is such a 
perfect type of the petty state that we ought to be in 
the Council to make it truly representative.’ 


An ironist evidently, Sloan judged him. The book, ° 
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sent in maintenance of a ship-board promise, bore out 
the impression. Vera Historia de San Benito it was 
entitled, by Professor Ponciano Del Valle, Doctor of 
Philosophy of the University of Salamanca and 
Professor of History in the University of San Benito; 
and below were inscribed instructions as to where it was 
to be returned to the Professor if found, and strict 
injunctions against its publication in the lifetime of the 
Professor or that of his children if he should acquire or 
acknowledge any. The letter accompanying the book 
requested Sloan to take great care of it and return it 
personally as soon as he had finished with it. 

Rather an unusual production for a don of a State 
university ina place like San Benito. Little countries, 
like little men, are usually so self-important. But then 
the Professor, he recalled, was by birth a Spaniard. He 
had come to the new world tempted by the stories of the 
princely academic salaries paid there, only to find that 
‘these were confined to the United States, and even 
there to the college football coaches. 


‘Shall we really get down to,’ Beatson asked at the 
end of breakfast, ‘have a discussion, you know, talk 
things over thoroughly ? 

But Sloan still felt indolent, though the threat to the 
Company’s control of the Mines really worried him. 

He supposed it was this continuous heat that was 
sapping his energy. And he wanted to get at the 
Professor’s candid history, which had looked amusing 
as he leafed it through while Beatson ate his bacon and 
eggs. 
eee ‘Do you know, Beatson,’ he replied, ‘I think I 
could talk things over more helpfully if [Ud first 
digested a little of the history of the place?’ He tapped 
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the book. ‘Special inside information I’ve arranged to 
have sent to me. Get a perspective on the present - 
situation, you know. Let’s wait until this evening, or 
to-morrow.’ 

The prospect of a morning with this interesting 
document on the shaded porch—in the easy wicker 
chair with its convenient receptacle in the arm for a 
long, cool drink—was extraordinarily seductive. 

Beatson looked deferentially disappointed, and said: 
very well then: he thought he would go down to the 
Station and see if the new consignment from the Mines 
was in. The next outward boat sailed in a fortnight, 
and you wanted about ten days to get freight down the 
sixty miles to the seaboard. 

Sloan settled down for a good read and smoke. He 
Struck a match and singed the top of the tobacco. 
With another match he got one side of it 
burning and with a third lit his pipe. He found the 
first page of the Professor’s manuscript and stopped to 
relight his pipe. The True History of San Benito, he 
read, and decided that his pipe, which had gone out, 
was not well packed, so he reloaded it, Started it again 
and settled down for a good smoke and a read. ‘Then 
he noticed that he had got some nicotine on his finger, 
and went into the downstairs lavatory to wash, and 
while he was washing his pipe went out. When he 
was comfortably ensconced in his chair again and was 
Starting to light his pipe, he found that he had used up 
all his matches, and called one of the servants to fetch 
him another box. 

The next time his pipe went out he decided that 
smoking it was too hot to be enjoyable on sucha sultry 
day. ‘Pedro,’ he called in through the office window, 
‘tell one of the boys to bring me a gin swizzle.’ He 
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settled down for aread. The book was written in such 
an exquisite, scholarly hand that he had no difficulty in 
following the foreign script. 

Professor Del Valle began his history with the 
arrival of the Spanish, in 1525. He told of their 
landing at the place now called Puerto San Benito; of 
their hazardous march up on to the central plateau; of 
their dealings with the aboriginees, and of how, in 
return for the Indians’ freedom and country they had 
given them the blessings of religion. 

These conquistadors, three hundred in number, 
with seven horses and one field cannon with an unreli- 
able breach, had sailed down under the command of 
Gonzalez de Cordova, one of the most eminent military 
leaders of the period, a man famous for his militant 
piety and for his regard for the rules of war, who had 
played a prominent part in the previous invasion of 
Hispaniola. After the conquest of that province the 
Vice-Regent had refused to give him more than his 
share of the spoils. Embittered by this treatment he 
determined, in company with a number of similarly 
disgruntled patriots, to try his fortunes in an individual 
effort further to the south. 

The tract of country corresponding to the modern 
State of San Benito was then under the dominion of a 
great cacique called Nicoya, head of all the Carca 
tribes. As the Spaniards approached Nicoya’s strong- 
hold, de Cordova sent forward an emissary to announce 
that they were coming in all friendliness, not to enslave 
the Indians, but to convert them to the only true faith 
and to bring them into allegiance to the greatest king 
in the world. 

Nicoya had heard reports of the Spanish victories in 
Mexico, and of the miraculous weapons with which 
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men without coming within striking range. He replied- 


that he was willing to listen to reason, or even to faith. 

A meeting was arranged between de Cordova and 
the chieftain. According to the courtesies of the age 
presents were exchanged. Nicoya offered gold to the 
value of twenty thousand pieces of eight, and, with the 
hospitality of simple peoples, provided enough women 
for the Spaniards’ immediate needs. The European 
returned the compliment with an iron casque from 
Toledo, a silken shirt from Seville, and a piece of the 
True Cross, from the forests of Andalusia. 

As soon as the quarter-master had weighed out the 
gold, de Cordova’s chaplain began his exposition to the 
natives of the Christian faith. This chaplain was the 
holy Gulielmo Ferrer, subsequently San Benito. 

After listening carefully to the proseletysing sermon 
Nicoya simply asked one question. In view of the 
Christian insistence on spiritual riches and the difficulty 
for men of material wealth in reaching heaven, had he 
been quite fair to the invaders—he meant, the explorers 
—in giving them all that gold ? 

The answer of the pious Ferrer was unfortunately 
not preserved. Professor Del Valle, however, like the 
true modern biographer that he was, had no trouble in 
deciding what it must have been. The gold existed, 
Ferrer would have said; it was impossible to get away 
from that fact. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
someone should endanger his salvation by accepting 
the liability of ownership. Was it not better for 
baptised members of the Church to undertake the risk, 
rather than that newcomers to the faith should imperil 
their relationship with God at the very moment of their 
entry into grace ? 
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‘The future saint’s arguments were irrefutable, and 
at their conclusion one of the Spaniards fired his 
musket at, and hit, a turkey buzzard at thirty yards’ 
range. Nicoya announced himself convinced, and 
declared in the name of his people that they were 
converted. The whole race was at once baptised in a 
near-by stream. ‘Two of them were carried off by 
alligators during the ceremony, but the chaplain was 
able to comfort their relatives with the announcement 
that the rites had progressed sufficiently to insure the 
entry of the victims into the eternal kingdom. By the 
orders of the priest all the smaller Indian idols were at 
once thrown down, while the monoliths which were too 
massive to be uprooted (many of them of a distressingly 
crude symbolism) were carved with the sign of the 
cross over the mystic native marks of the serpent and 
the egg. 

The Indians soon had the Spaniards on terms of 
convivial intimacy, and one night invited them to a 
feast at which they plied them with such hospitality 
that they were able to massacre them to a man during 
their subsequent heavy slumber. De Cordova escaped 
that fate, being away at the time supervising the task of 
getting the gold ingots down to the coast. But 
Ferrer’s presence furnished the occasion for the enrol- 
ment of another recruit in the noble army of martyrs. 

Six months later, the Professor’s history continued, 
de Cordova returned with a larger expedition, which he 
had no difficulty in raising as soon as the reports of the 
first bullion shipment had reached the different bodies 
of Spaniards scattered about that part of the world. 
Nicoya sent forward to meet him an embassy consisting 
of forty chiefs and four hundred young women, each 
bearing a plate of gold poeung forty Indian ounces, 
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not to speak of a drove of four thousand turkeys. (The 
primitive thought of these peoples was soaked with 
superstitious ideas concerning the sacred nature of the 
figure 4, deriving from their but recently abandoned 
quadruple hierarchy—the gods of sleep, food, alcohol 
and procreation.) ‘The ambassadors explained that the 
unfortunate fracas during de Cordova’s absence had 
not been the work of Nicoya and his Carcas, but of the 
Chondec Indians, whose cacique Diriambas had since 
been slain by Nicoya in personal combat, in vengeance 
for his murdered brother-Christians. 

De Cordova accepted the account of their guiltless- 
ness in the spirit in which it was offered, consented to 
meet Nicoya again, embraced him at the door of the 
great temple, on the very site of the modern cathedral, 
and as the chieftain knelt to do homage to the converted 
idol within, stabbed him through his shoulder to the 
heart. ‘Thereupon the other Spaniards slew all the 
Carcas of military age, put the old men and women and 
children to digging gold for them, and adopted the 
nubile women into domestic service. They then 
marched into the country of the more populous 
Chondec tribes and concluded a treaty with their 
cacique Diriambas. 

The first shipment of the Carca gold had by this 
time reached Madrid, and the Royal Court of Justice 
quickly accorded de jure recognition to de Cordova’s 
established suzerainty of the country. ‘The intrepid 
adventurer lived there some fifteen years, with only one 
contretemps to sour the fruits of his enterprise. The 
king of Spain, who was approaching senility and thus 
becoming peculiarly susceptible to the inroads, if not 
of humanitarianism, of remorseful sentimentality, for- 
bade any of his officials to keep any Indian slaves. De 
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Cordova met this emergency with characteristic 
resource by forging an ante-dated document deeding 
all the Carcas to his wife. 

His son succeeded him in the Vice-Regency, the 
manuscript continued, but it was a jejune inheritance. 
The gold reserves of the country, though they had been 
ample to satisfy the native demands of display, were 
quickly exhausted by the more practical needs of the 
Spanish. Coffee had not yet been introduced from the 
East Indies and the modern Mine field was Still 
undiscovered ‘to provoke the cupidity of powerful 
nations and stimulate their competitive intrigues for 
its products’. 

Ah ha, thought Sloan, there’s something significant. 
Must show that to Beatson. 

Beginning frankly to skip he came to the revolt from 
the Spanish crown, the Declaration of Independence, 
and the subsequent years of internecine warfare waged 
on the hearty Central American principle of no quarter. 
He read of the Great Dictator, his blaze of savage 
brilliance, his fall. So to the enlightened later period 
of democratic constitutionalism, in which bribery and 
intimidation had replaced the sword as the means to 
power. The history stopped seven years back, at the 
defeat of the Liberal government by the Conservatives, 
and the election of Sefior Blanco to the Presidency. 
‘His rule,’ Professor Del Valle concluded, ‘we see from 
too close a view point to write anything favourable of 
it.” Or did that Spanish phrase mean ‘to write of it in 
favourable circumstances’ ? 

Sloan looked at his watch. Heavens, nearly lunch- 
time! Even the indefatigable Beatson must be back in 
a few minutes. It would never do to be caught still 
reading in the chair on the verandah. ‘Tactless, too, of 
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that house-boy to have brought the second gin swizzle 
in a second tumbler, instead of refilling the first. 

Sloan went into the ground floor room which served 
as Beatson’s office, and, being unable to think of any- 
thing better to do, borrowed some stationery of the 
helpful Pedro to write a short letter to the Chairman of 
his Company. 

‘Dear Lord Egham,’ he wrote, ‘It is some days since 
I sent you news of my arrival, and I expect you are 
waiting for some definite information on the situation 
here. However, I am still exploring the ground, as I 
do not wish to make any hasty decisions which might 
lead to false Steps. I have been particularly devoting 
my time to a study of the historical background of the 
Mines problem. Meanwhile I think the shipping 
arrangements for our exports are not as efficient as they 
might be, and I am having Beatson pay close attention 
to this side of our business. I shall write more fully in 
a few days when I have had further conferences with 
President Blanco’ (he rather liked the nonchalant way 
‘further’ was thrown in), ‘with the British Vice-Consul, 
with Professor Del Valle, the leading economico- 
historical authority of the country, and when I have met 
the American Minister, as I have arranged to do 
shortly.’ 

He ended by saying in a postscript that his health 
was slowly mending, but that in this oppressive 
climate he found it necessary not to overdo things as 


his interest in his researches strongly tempted him to 
do. 
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ae Countess had finished her simple breakfast of 
tortillas and a banana (the care of her figure 
forbade the customary chocolate) and was sitting 
reading in her brass-studded leather bed. Her cos- 
tume—the nightgown was buttoned securely up to 
her neck—betrayed the fact that she was expecting 
no visitors. 

She was a great reader. On the little table by her 
bedside were Stendhal’s Sur Amour, Blasco’s Maja 
Desnuda, Mademoiselle de Maupin, and Verlaine’s 
poems. But the small volume which she was perusing 
this morning was literature of a sterner stuff: the tale 
of a long struggle between two antagonistic forces, 
with the balance continuously inclining to the side of 
darkness. It was, in a word, the San Benitan equi- 
valent for the English pass-book, or the American 
bank-statement. 

Examination of the latest entries brought an 
expression of anxious thought to her face. For some 
months now she had had to discontinue sending 
abroad a regular, long-established remittance, yet still 
the overdraft increased. It was plain that something 
would have to be done quickly. 

Alejandro, her old mainstay, had been very frigid 
to her at her soirée. And she was getting to be 
almost middle-aged (which is anywhere between 45 
and 55, as if women all lived to be centenarians). 

The Englishman was the solution, of course. He 
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was a baronet, and baronetsarerich. (As far as concerns 
first and second baronets her generalisation was_ 
probably true.) Furthermore, she argued, as Direc- 
tor of a big corporation he would have every oppor- 
tunity to divert to himself a fair proportion of its 
profits before the shareholders even knew of them. 
He seemed, too, quite impressionable—not at all, 
fortunately, the cold, unsympathetic creature that 
most northerners are. 

The idea of the week-end at La Cieba had, she 
decided, been an extremely happy one. It involved 
further expenditures, but one must spend money to 
make money. Certainly it afforded the best hopes, 
and must be pressed. She climbed down from the 
high bed, wrapped round herself an embroidered 
shawl whose fringes touched her graceful ankles, and 
opened the door of her bedroom. ‘Mother,’ she called. 

‘Yes, my dear,’ came a thin querulous reply. 

‘We shall be going up to the hacienda soon.’ 

‘Anything you wish, dearest.’ 

The Countess’s mother occupied a bedroom over- 
looking the rear patio which served at once as a kitchen, 
laundry, woodshed and chicken-run. Sefiora Figuerola 
was a frail old lady, well instructed in the maternal 
duty of compliance, who had long since declined into 
a State of confirmed ill-health—confirmed, that is, by 
her daughter—which kept her from attending any 
social engagement at which the Countess did not 
desire her presence. 

Sefiora Perez de Figuerola, by the way, Sloan had 
noticed she was called, though he understood that the 
Countess’s peerage came to her in her own right. But 
then, he never had been able to understand the 
intricacies of titular inheritance; and he could not have 
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looked the matter up in the reference books, even if he 
had had the energy to try to do so, because the Coun- 
tess’s republican zeal, as has been explained, had led 
her to suppress these documents that were so em- 
barrassing to a proud woman sensitive of her origin. 
Even the copies in the Library, which could not be 
taken away under the rules of that institution, had been 
effectively placed out of the reach of the vulgarly 
curious by her husband (then, of course, still alive) 
who put them, one afternoon when the librarian was 
napping, behind the collected addresses of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of San Benito (14 volumes 4to, 1897, 
privately printed and published). And as Stock- 
taking was a procedure unknown at the Library— 
indeed only a practice of shop-keepers, unworthy of a 
governmental establishment—these guides to the 
aristocracy had never been rediscovered to that day. 

Having thus learned her commoner mother’s—her 
Commoner mother’s wishes, the Countess returned to 
bed. She needed as much rest as possible, for from 
now on she must look her best. 

But hardly had she dozed off when her slumbers 
' were interrupted by the unheralded entry of her maid, 
an ill-favoured creature and disrespectful of manners, 
but withal discreet. Yes, she was discreet. ‘The 
Countess had once unfortunately mentioned this 
characteristic in a gathering of San Benitanas where 
servants, the usual topic of such assemblages, were 
being discussed. Sefiora O’Flaherty, a wasp in every- 
thing but waist-line, remarked how very useful the 
Countess must find that quality. 

The maid collected a heap of last night’s impetuously 
discarded garments from the striped Mexican serape 
which served as carpet for the bare room, lifted the 
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little tray from the Countess’s bedside, presented her 
with an envelope (now boldly emblazoned with the 
carrier’s thumbprint) and stamped heavily out of the 
room. 

The letter Started with a meticulously correct 
Castilian salutation. It was from Sir Timothy Sloan! 
Would she forgive both the shortness of notice and the 
breach of etiquette in their inviting her before they 
had paid their duty call, and have tea with Mr. Beatson 
and himself at Mr. Beatson’s house to-morrow—that 
was, to-day? Mr. Beatson, as host, would have 
written, but that he was so terribly busy. 

As a matter of fact, Sloan, having received some of 
the Resident Manager’s business letters, rather 
mistrusted his ability for social ones. 

Would she forgive ? The Countess smiled. But 
this was indeed very fortunate. The impression was 
already communicated. It only needed a little 
confirmation, at La Cieba. 

And with a much happier expression than that with 
which she had begun her morning the Countess threw 
her pass-book on the floor, followed it out of bed, gave 
it a derisive little kick, let fall her nightdress and 
walked round the bed to her bath, choosing the indirect 
route which led past a full-length mirror. 


Meanwhile the international tennis match, which 
Sefiorita Blanco had been unable to sponsor, was 
already in progress. Owing to the unprecedented 
prolongation of the hot weather the ceremony of 
opening the new court had been held early in the 
morning. 

The Americans won. They had the advantage of 
longer habituation to a hot climate and hard courts, 
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not to mention that of greatly superior skill. However, 
the English couple had some excuse, since Trevelyan 
—at a crucial point in the middle of a long rally— 
slipped on an iguana which had strayed on to the 
court, and for the rest of the match he limped whenever 
he remembered to. 

Sloan and Trevelyan had played the American 
Minister and a young Boston dentist, who had recently 
established a practice in the city and was doing lucra- 
tive business with the mestizo women, who found gold 
teeth cheaper than jewellery and on the whole more 
effective. 

The Minister was a pleasant, dry little fellow, very 
active for his more than middle age, very American in 
appearance with his high, bald forehead, round, 
impassive countenance and drooping corners of his 
lips. The dentist, too, with his leather-banded 
sneakers (as he called them), his college letter on his 
sweater and college slang in his conversation, was 
another national type. 

It was at this point, remembering the group outside 
the Hotel de Cordova, that Sloan made the profound 
discovery that all Americans look like typical 
Americans. 

Beatson, perched precariously on a chair mounted 
on a table, and torn between his sense of impartiality 
and a desire not to foot-fault his director, had umpired 
the game, but retired discreetly when the port was 
produced after lunch. Port in that climate was apt 
to prove disastrous . . . He said he thought he had 
better go back to prepare for the Countess’s visit. 
The servants weren’t very used to entertaining ladies. 

The other four had a very good time together. This 
can hardly have been due to the old proverb about 
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blood, because the Minister had a German name and 
the dentist was a Scandinavian-American. Perhaps it 
is that language is thicker than water. Much of it, 
after lunch, certainly was. 

Crossing the Plaza Grande later under the glare of 
the afternoon sun Sloan appreciated the utility of the 
coloured mosaic pavements (so ushful, he said they 
were), though Trevelyan, when he remarked on this, 
complained of a tendency of the different hues to 
coalesce. 

“You know,’ the Vice-Consul said, with the truth- 
fulness that comes of wine, ‘you’re not half such a 
putrid old bore as I expected. When I heard you were 
coming, a company director with a handle, I pictured 
you as a sort of alderman with a paunch who writes 
letters to The Times about the degeneracy of youth. 
So much more fun to be degenerate than to write 
about degeneracy. And this tennis’ll have done a lot 
for the paunch.’ 
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‘le speneees presided at the tea with something of the 
ease of a newly-ordained curate conducting his first 
mothers’-meeting. ‘Will you have some sugar in your 
cream, or no tea, Countess ?’ was one of his most lucid 
contributions to the conversation. 

He, like his servants, was not at all used to enter- 
taining ladies, and had been dismayed when the 
suggestion had first been made. Still, he saw Sir 
Timothy’s point—that it wouldn’t be well for them 
to get too deeply in the Countess’s debt. Particularly 
not well for Sir Timothy. 

Sloan, too, after his exercise and, more especially, 
after his lunch, was inclined to taciturnity. The little 
party would have been a tongue-tied failure if their 
guest herself had not kept things alive. You couldn’t 
quite say that she rattled along; but you might say 
that she chattered. She span a thin yet brightly- 
coloured thread of talk, twisting it now this way, now 
that, but always working it into a skein of one general 
purport. Which was that life in San Benito was poor 
and meagre; but that she, though drained by its 
poverty, at least knew the richness of the outside 
world, and that it needed but a renewal of contact 
with that larger existence (a contact which her hosts 
were now providing) to give even her, poor rustic that 
she had become, something of her former cosmopolitan 
graces. And she illumined the whole verandah with 
one of her smiles. 
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When Beatson, reaching to pass her a plate of 
turrones, got his elbow in the carne de membrillo, or — 
quince jelly, and apologised for his lack of social 
finesse, ‘Ah,’ she cried vivaciously, “don’t speak of 
your inexperience, Mr. Beatson! Why, I feel like a 
timid young girl, out at her first party.’ 

‘But my dear Countess,’ Sloan protested, ‘your 
soirée the other evening was a brilliant success—a 
regular salon.’ 

‘You flatter me, dear Sir Timothy, but I’m afraid it 
isn’t true. Here one meets so few people of one’s own 
—well, one’s own class, that when one is in the com- 
pany of acquaintances who are really of the world one 
feels a little unprepared, a little gauche.’ 

Nevertheless, she quickly went on, she too had lived 
in Arcadia. She mentioned nights in the casino at 
Deauville, crowded hours in the enclosure at Long- 
champs, brilliant assemblages for the tir at Monte... 

The late Sefior Pacheco, Sloan thought, must have 
been a great sportsman. 

Of course, she hastened to add, she had been a mere 
girl in those days, but she remembered them all so 
well. Really she hadn’t been so long in San Benito, 
but it seemed such ages. She didn’t know why she 
Stayed, but property ties one so, does it not ?—and 
all the land she owned at La Cieba made it so difficult 
to go back, though she was always receiving the most 
pressing invitations from her friends—and here she 
casually ran through some of the names of the great 
Spanish families who are mentioned along with the 
cinema stars and the coloured American cabaret 
singers when the correspondents who write the 
chit-chat for the English newspapers go {or claim 
to go) to Seville for Easter. 
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Ah, experience, she resumed—experience was every- 
thing. In life, in love; especially, she thought, in love. 
And she gazed out at the huge blossoms of the sticlitzia 
in the garden—or Bird of Paradise Flowers, as she 
would probably have preferred to call them in her 
developing mood of poesy. How poorly could the 
inexperienced young girl respond to the magic evoca- 
tions of love. But there, she was showing her hosts 
how provincial she was and behind the times—the 
contemporary young women, she supposed, went to 
the other extreme, were cynical and sophisticated 
through an abuse of knowledge. All these modern 
novels, with their sex-appeal—what did Sir Timothy 
think of them ? 

“What we need,’ he said he thought, ‘is not less sex, 
but better sex.’ 

Exactly! she thrilled. Quality. The just modicum 
of experience. 

Beatson coughed and looked troubled. 

Sloan noticed that Pedro, although he had been told 
that he might leave early, was hanging about inside 
the room which looked on to the verandah where they 
were having tea, like one of those society reporters 
who haunt the outskirts of smart functions at home. 
Too like them, he felt the next day, when he read in 
the Nacion a detailed account of the visit of the Condesa 
de Santa Lucia to the residence of Mister Beatson, 
where, as was well known, the titled English indus- 
trialist, Sir Sloan, was staying. 

The baronet described in this curtailed manner, 
having signalled by pantomime to Beatson for some 
ten minutes, finally made him understand that he 
should ask the Countess if she would have another 
cup of tea. She, knowing the passion which English- 
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men have for that unpleasant drink and being anxious 
to win Sir Timothy’s good opinion, accepted; but. 
when the Resident Manager poured it out even he 
could see that it was stone cold. 

Then a fierce argument arose as to whether a fresh 
pot should be brewed and the Countess protested that 
she really didn’t want any more at all and couldn’t 
think of putting them to that trouble; but Beatson, 
remorseful now with a dreadful sense of guilt, insisted 
and so quenched her hopes of escape. Fortunately 
for her the cook was so slow in boiling the water that 
she had left before it arrived. 

It seemed to Sloan that perhaps he shouldn’t have 
let the Countess run down San Benito without a reply. 
People love to criticise their surroundings to strangers, 
but do not like them by silence to acquiesce. So he 
launched himself into a little panegyric about the 
charming city and its delightful climate. It was here, 
he declared, not in the United States, that her com- 
patriot, Ponce de Leon, should have looked for the 
fountain of eternal youth. 

The Countess wasn’t quite sure that she liked that. 
Did he mean, perhaps, that it was only by recourse to 
such expedients that she retained ? When you 
speak of preservatives you almost necessarily imply 
that something has been artificially preserved. So, 
since her mules had just returned, she evaded the 
doubt by saying that she must leave. 

Sloan asked if he might be permitted the pleasure of 
seeing her home. Oh no, she couldn’t allow that. 
But he would really like the exercise of walking back— 
and again they were launched on one of those inter- 
minable debates. Sloan, however, was more happy, or 
at least more effective, in the outcome than Beatson had 
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been in the earlier dispute. He followed the Countess 
into her brougham. 

‘Iam hoping,’ he said, as they drove, ‘ that through 
you I may come to know Sefior O’Flaherty better. 
I have had the honour of meeting the President—and 
his daughter—privately, but apart from a few unsatis- 
factory words exchanged with the Defence Minister 
at your reception 

He stopped, seeing her brow shadowed with a hint 
of displeasure—and recalled Sefior O’Flaherty’s similar 
movement of withdrawal at the association of their 
names. He guessed that he had made a false step. 
In a gossipy little place like this, perhaps false deduc- 
tions had been drawn from the friendship of these two 
outstanding personalities. 

Her reference, in her reply, was not to the power 
behind the throne, but to the throne itself; directed, 
tactfully but with a possible suggestion of indifference, 
to the actual occupant at first, and later, more earnestly, 
to the occupant’s daughter. What had he thought of 
Sefiorita Blanco ? she in time asked directly. 

‘I find her,’ he answered, ‘a very charming young 
person.’ 

‘Ah yes,’ she said, swooping down like a hawk on 
the second and less important epithet, the President’s 
daughter was perhaps a little inexperienced—not 
quite (with a shrug) well, a woman of the world. But 
she would develop mentally in a year or so, as she 
would also develop physically. Her callowness was, 
doubtless, as impermanent as her starveling scraggi- 
ness. Native San Benitanas, she explained, were in 
one respect different from, and in another like, 
Jewesses; they had not the Jewish precocity of wits, 
but they had the same brief flourish of beauty. It was 
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funny, she always thought, how this American offshoot 


had lost the finesse, both intellectual and corporeal, of. 


the mother race from which she herself came. 

Sloan was not very skilful in controlling the traffic 
of women’s emotions, but he had the sense to step 
aside when they were bolting. His reference, he saw, 
both to the Defence Minister and to his titular chief 
had been unfortunate, so he crossed, conversationally, 
the floor of the Chamber of Deputies, and spoke of the 
Liberal leader whom he had met at her conversazione. 
He thought, he said, that it was an extraordinary 
tribute to her position as a hostess that, in a country of, 
he understood, such bitter political antagonisms, 
prominent men of different party allegiances should 
meet in her house. 

But again he felt, despite the outward show of 
graciousness, that he had not pleased her with his 
intended compliments. For she commented not at all 
on the width of her acquaintance, with its implication 
of her own importance, but simply said that she 
thought he would be wasting his most valuable time 
in pursuing the various political leaders; it would be 
better for him to cultivate the company of the few 
who stood above the party storms, so that he could 
gain a true picture of the state of the country as it 
affected his interests. 

Then she began to ask him questions, and since he 
had perhaps been a little incautiously personal he 
could not resent this—if one could resent anything in 
the kindly interest of her approach. 

She said she wondered if he would be able to stay 
among them as long as he really should, to master the 
local situation, with the attachments he must have at 
home. Of course, she knew that his business interests 
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required him to be here, but the calls of family would 
be pressing on a man 

No, he explained, he was as free of family obliga- 
tions as he was of the affections. 

‘A delightful state,’ she said with a cryptic smile, 
‘but dangerous to maintain too long. The emptiness 
of a lonely middle-age, I think, is the saddest thing in 
life.’ And the smile changed to an expression of 
brave sorrow. 

Since they had entered the carriage she had become 
more serious: and he, as the effects of the American 
Minister’s port evaporated, less silent. So, ‘You 
speak,’ he objected, ‘of marriage as a kind of 
insurance. Personally I’m afraid I always put off 
taking cover until the risk threatens.’ 

‘And chance being rejected in the examination.’ 

It was a quick and intelligent repartee, if—in this 
connection—not a very flattering one. Evidently she 
was a woman of affairs, and understood finance. 

‘I’ve always felt,’ he answered, ‘that some day the 
right agent would come along and sell me a policy.’ 

‘I should be so happy, for your sake, if I could feel 
that I have helped to convince you.’ 

Was that pure kindliness, or were there implica- 
tions ? He wanted time to think it out, and here they 
were at the Countess’s house. He must come in, she 
insisted. Well, controversy hadn’t done much good 
in the previous instances: if she said he must, he must. 
And when he came in, he had to stay for a few minutes. 
If he would just excuse her for a moment while she 
powdered her nose. . . 

The five minutes which were this moment he spent 
in examining the little room off the sa/a which the 
Countess used for her less formal entertaining. It was 
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a bare, white chamber, but in the shady corner, away 
from the side which was overlooked by the gallery 
across the patio, was a deep, luxurious divan. The 
only other piece of furniture was an old Spanish com- 
mode on the top of which some books were strewn. 
He noticed Anatole France’s Thais, the Heptameron, 
some Félicien Champsaurs, and a Spanish translation, 
privately printed, of the Kama Sutra. 

She rejoined him, producing en route a little tray 
with a bottle and two liqueur glasses which by chance 
was Standing ready in the sa/a. He poured out the 
drinks and they settled down, as she said, for a long, 
quiet, confidential chat on that deep, luxurious divan. 

The chat began with the Countess’s expression of 
her delighted surprise in having him there. 

‘Surprise, my dear Countess ?’ 

Yes, it was a surprise that he, with his full life and 
crowded circle, could find time to linger with her. 

‘My dear Countess ’ he repeated. 

It was so good of him to come in. She hoped, she 
said shyly, that she had not forced him in by the goad 
of etiquette. She hoped too that she had not em- 
barrassed him the other night by her casual words 
about her hacienda—had not thoughtlessly tied him to 
a boresome social obligation when he would much 
rather be doing something else. But if he were going 
to see the Mines they were but eight kilometres away 
from her country place and there was no comfortable 
hotel nearer to them—just workmen’s cantonments 
and little drinking-houses. 

No, he answered, suddenly recalling the invitation 
to La Cieba which had completely slipped his mind, 
he had been thinking about that suggestion all the 
while and hoping she would confirm it. He had been 
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looking forward to really getting to know her—the 
soirée and the earlier afternoon had only given him 
tantalising tastes of acquaintanceship. 

She wouldn’t have mentioned it, she said, if she 
hadn’t seen that he was still suffering from the after- 
effects of his illness; she felt he really must not take 
things too strenuously for a time. With his important 
business responsibilities he owed it to his associates 
to look after his health and not wear himself out with 
work, as she knew he would do if he followed his 
own inclinations. 

‘No, I am not so terribly busy,’ he started, and 
realised that this avowal had better be given another 
turn. He meant, he said, he was leaving Mr. Beatson 
to carry on the routine work—which he handled so 
ably—so that he himself might be free for making the 
more important contacts, for getting to know the 
leading people... 

She preened herself with a complacent protest of 

her insignificance. 
. and, he continued, how entrancing when one 
could combine the cultivation of such people with a 
charming little holiday. One must at times relax: 
dulce est desipere in loco. 

‘I think so too,’ the Countess said, not knowing in 
the least what the Latin tag meant, but having found 
from years of experience the value of this formula of 
agreement in almost every situation. 

Sloan wiped his moistened brow. Even in this 
shaded room it was very hot. ‘The Countess, he 
noticed, had had the sense to slip out of some of her 
clothes when she had left him for those few minutes. 

She returned to the practical details of the projected 
villegiatura. She must go to La Cieba as soon as she 
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possibly could, for her mother’s sake. Poor lady, she — 
was so disappointed to miss Sir Timothy again, but 
she was very unwell. ‘The peace and quiet of the 
country would do her good; and the more northerly 
and higher situation, there in the foothills of the great 
range, would mean relief from this oppressive heat. 
She was not going to let any interests of her own stand 
in the way of her mother’s convalescence, so imme- 
diately after the President’s dinner on Sunday (was 
she too going to be there ? leaped at once into Sloan’s 
mind—and he told himself that it was surprise, not 
disappointment, which had projected this question)— 
immediately after the dinner on Sunday she thought 
she would take the old lady away, going up on the 
Tuesday, say, or Wednesday, and perhaps he could 
join her on the Friday ? 

If Mr. Beatson was very occupied, the Countess 
added, she would not like to bear the responsibility 
of distracting them both from their engrossing work. 
Perhaps just Sir Timothy would spend the week-end 
with her mother and herself—what a charming custom 
that English week-ending was—and Mr. Beatson 
could come up for business on Monday week. 

‘Probably,’ she concluded, ‘it would do you good in 
your overtired condition to be removed from all 
possibility of talking shop for two or three days.’ 

While he was wondering just what to reply the 
Countess rose and tinkled a little bronze bell which 
Stood on the commode in the corner of the room. But 
no one came. ‘No matter,’ she said, ‘I will pour you 
another cordial myself. ‘The servants are so far away, 
at the back of the house, that they can hear nothing © 
from here. And these untrained San Benitans would 
never think of coming unbidden.’ 
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She gave him the drink of aguardiente and sat down 
near to him. Quite near to him. She was, he thought, 
very friendly and charming. 

Since he had not yet committed himself on the ques- 
tion of his visit to La Cieba, she began to tell him of 
the tranquil joy of the country’s utter quietude. 

‘But I thought,’ he perversely intervened, ‘you had 
been painting the horrors of loneliness.’ 

The Countess breathed a sad sigh of deeper under- 
standing. 

‘Of loneliness, yes,’ she almost whispered. ‘But not 
of isolation. Nothing can be more wonderful than 
isolation, if two congenial spirits share it. It is the 
loneliness of a crowded life, yours in the hectic move- 
ments of the world of commerce and affairs, mine in 
the endless routine of this petty society, which ages 
the mind and kills the soul.’ 

She elaborated on the theme. 

This aguardiente was very smooth—not at all the 
crude, fiery drink that had been described to him. 
It was comfortable in this twilit room, sheltered from 
the late afternoon sun by the lowered green blinds of 
the sala. 

The Countess suddenly said, with apparent incon- 
sequentiality, that her mother was so frail, she feared 
she could not live for very long. Sloan expressed his 
sympathy. There came a long expressive silence. 
The Countess was reclining in her corner, apparently 
lost in her dreams. Her bosom rose and fell 
rhythmically. 

Then she took up her subject again, and sketched a 
few arabesques about it. Sloan became a little 
perplexed. He had looked on their talk as a kind of 
friendly fencing, in which each would make a few 
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practice passes. But he found her defending herself 
with earnest parries. And then it almost seemed as 
if she were pressing him with the button off. He did 
not know whether it would be more seemly to retreat, 
or to confess himself touched. 

Probably it was only her Spanish intensity. What 
an intense people they were, with their Latin emo- 
tionalism supervening upon that brooding seriousness 
which came, he supposed, from remote Phcenician 
ancestry. A racial quality, but he found it none the 
less disconcerting in its personal application. 

It would be a mean-spirited gesture to consult his 
watch, but he looked round hopefully for a clock. 
Unrewarded, however. The room was very spare and 
severe in its furnishing except for its deep, luxurious 
divan. 

Seizing a moment when, after a very pregnant 
remark, she was gazing at the ceiling, he quickly wiped 
the perspiration from his brow and remarked that it 
was so much cooler now, it must be getting late. He 
had, unfortunately, to dress for dinner. 

The Countess rose. She had learned, from her 
husband, not to force a hand which was developing 
well. 

‘I have had such a delightful time here,’ he declared. 
‘It was so kind of you to ask me in.’ 

‘But it has been so stmple—and living alone in this 
dull place, I have become so stupid when I meet any- 
one who is intelligent and spiritue/. ‘There must then, 
if you have not been bored, be some again a flash 
of her radiant smile ‘ some afhinity between us.’ 

That, busying himself with the formalities of fare- 
well, he neither denied nor affirmed. 

‘And you will come for the week-end ?’ she added, 
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as the footman appeared, in answer to a summons, he 
noticed half-consciously, on a brocaded bell-pull. 

‘I shall be only too delighted,’ he replied, and felt 
that perhaps the common phrase of emphasis was for 
once used with a grammarian’s literal correctitude. 

At the door he was standing looking for a cab when 
a closed car drew up. The Defence Minister alighted 
from it. ‘They passed each other on the steps with a 
formal bow. 

Ah, there was a cab coming down the street. But 
it was occupied. No, it was stopping. Then he saw 
that both observations were correct. ‘There was a 
man init. A familiar face, with its nervous twitching. 
Who was it ? Of course, Sefior Jiminez, the Liberal, 
whom he had met at the Countess’s reception. Sloan 
decided to walk to the Square and find his vehicle 
there. 

That night he wrote to the Countess and confirmed 
his appreciation of her most kind offer of hospitality 
at her country place. Taking advantage of the double 
meaning of the Spanish second person plural usted in 
which her final invitation had been couched—she had 
not yet reached the ge of tutoiement—he included 
Beatson in his acceptance. 
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REVELYAN had said that there was little enter- 
eee in San Benito, but Sloan was finding his 
calendar as full as that of a débutante in the height 
of the London season, or even of a popular courtesan 
during the Parisian grande semaine. 

They had just had their tea for the Countess, and 
now he was due to lunch with Del Valle; on the 
morrow there was the President’s little dinner party; 
and Beatson was always pressing him with invitations 
to discuss their business affairs. 

The historian lived in one of a group of pleasant 
little houses whose plaster of saffron and pink and blue 
glowed warmly in the noontide light, just where the old 
Camino Real—the King’s Highway of the Conquis- 
tadors—led out of the city. One went to it through a 
district of small cigar factories and coffee warehouses, 
with bullock-waggons standing at their gates while the 
sleek, dun-coloured animals clove to the very walls in an 
effort to enjoy their thin strip of shade under the 
almost vertical rays of the sun. 

Inside the house were low rooms with mahogany 
criss-cross beams cut before that wood became the 
fashion of Europe. They lunched by a window over- 
looking a cobblestoned courtyard screened by the 
spreading leaves of a single tall palm. A handsome, 
unexplained woman, above the rank of a servant but 
not quite a member of the family, supervised the 
hospitality, though she was not introduced. The wine 
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was as good as that of an Oxford high table; the food 
simple and native as that of an Oxford commons, but 
more imaginative. A pleasant version, Sloan thought, 
of the academic life. 

He thanked the Professor for allowing him to see 
his manuscript. ‘Now that, through you, I’ve learned 
all about the past of this country, won’t you tell me 
something about its present ?’ he asked. 

Del Valle, never tired of traducing his adopted home, 
spent an enjoyable half hour rending its manners and 
morals (‘As they are amusingly called’, he said) and 
scattering the fragments to the wind of his calumnia- 
tory eloquence. As he talked he twisted his body 
into all sorts of contorted attitudes; with his long 
rectangular beard he looked, if such a thing can be 
imagined, like an unspiritual figure by El Greco. 

When the coffee came—black, strong, sweet and 
delicious, of the choicest San Benitan growth which is 
never exported—Sloan turned the conversation to 
politics. He asked if his host had heard any rumours 
of impending changes. 

‘Ah—you mean in the*status of the Mines. I guess 
your interest by your association with the worthy 
Sefior Beatson. 

“You must understand in the first place,’ he contin- 
ued, ‘that San Benito is unique in that its party names 
really mean something. Nowhere else is this true. In 
England the Labour Party stands for as little work as 
possible, throughout a large part of the United States 
the Democrats deprive the majority of the electorate of 
their franchise, in Central Europe the Catholic group 1s 
always the narrowest and most exclusive of all factions. 
But our Conservatives stand for conservation—of their 
own privileges; and our Liberals are liberal, with the 
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property of everyone else. 

‘And so it comes about that, in the almost unparal- 
leled circumstances for a Central American State of one~ 
party having been in power for seven years, the 
Administration considers the richest property which 
they have had to administrate as the chief gem in the 
diadem of office, and the Opposition whip the natural 
discontent of the people with their governors into a 
frenzy by the charges—the perfectly credible charges 
—that the Mines are being exploited simply for the 
profit of the leading Conservatives.’ 

“You know, doubtless,’ Sloan said, ‘that my 
Company has a certain contractual arrangement, very 
fair to both interests, with the nationalised régime of 
the Mines. It would be a very serious thing for San 
Benito if this were to be upset.’ 

“You must not, Sir Timothy,’ Del Valle enlightened 
him, ‘count on Conservative support of the present 
system through any devotion to socialistic principles. 
But I think they would be reluctant to disturb any 
arrangement which keeps all the salaried posts in the 
gift of their patronage office and which provides for 
the audit of the revenues derived from your Company 
being conducted by their own Treasury officials.’ 

‘But as I understand it the Opposition is now 
advocating what they call a ‘business’ management of 
the Mines, a feature of which, I believe, would be the 
granting to other nationals of unfair privileges which 
would conflict with my own Company’s treaty rights.’ 

“You can rely upon it,’ the historian replied, ‘that the 
Liberals share the perfectly healthy San Benitan dislike 
of all foreigners, and that if they are proposing to give 
them anything it is only in return for certain undis- 
closed monetary considerations. I should advise your 
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Company to counter this influence in an appropriate 
way 

A shocked expression came into the English 
company director’s face. It is ethical to wine and dine 
a man, to send him cigars at Christmas, to ‘put him on 
to’ your stock when you know you are going to declare 
a bonus, to take him for a Mediterranean cruise on your 
yacht, but to bribe him—never! 

’ while as for the “‘business management’’,’ Del 
Valle continued unperturbed, ‘that again is an idea so 
antipathetic to the national genius that you need not 
take it seriously. It is just a specious campaign cry. 
Such a slogan always has a popular appeal. - Everybody 
who has to work for his living compensates himself 
mentally for that misfortune by imagining himself a 
business man, and so identifies himself with and 
supports any proposed “‘business government’’.’ 

‘But my Manager says,’ Sloan broke in, fearing the 
Professor’s lecture might stretch to the customary 
university hour, ‘or rather, he says that it is said, that 
the Liberals may provoke an early decision by—by 
violent means.’ 

‘Your Manager is—or his informants are—sufh- 
ciently versed in San Benitan history to realise that the 
Liberals are not so ingenuous as to expect a fair 
accounting through the ballot box. They themselves 
once tried the experiment of a reasonably free plebis- 
cite, and have been regretting it for seven years. It is 
hardly likely that the Conservatives will repeat their 
opponents’ mistake, to their own undoing. Even at 
the last election, when the country had only had four 
years in which to get tired of them, the “‘swing of the 
pendulum”, as Administration supporters always 
euphemise it, was so violent as almost to break the 
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mainspring of their rule.’ 

‘You think it natural for San Benito,’ Sloan said 
earnestly, ‘but it seems incredible to us Europeans,’ and - 
with a gesture he included his host in this complacent 
distinction—‘that they should fight over a mere 
matter of industrial policy.’ 

‘Central Americans might claim that it is more 
reasonable to fight over a matter of industrial policy, 
which in other words means money, than over—well, 
we shall have to wait some years yet to learn definitely 
what you fought over from 1914 to 1918. Isay “you” 
because I was a neutral, although San Benito, of course, 
was one of the leading Allied Powers, after the inter- 
vention of the United States had shown her that it 
would be safe to join that side.’ 

Sloan ignored this misplaced levity. A genuinely 
humane feeling was seconding his fears for his 
Company’s interests. ‘But to fight with weapons 
against your own people, to kill, maybe, your own 
brothersia. . <1 

‘Ah, Sir Timothy, do not exaggerate your concern. 
They have very simple weapons, and kill few people, 
brothers or otherwise. They are so far behind 
European standards of efficiency. A revolution sounds 
a very terrible thing, and so, for instance, does an earth- 
quake, but here neither happens often, nor do they 
cause much harm when they occur. There are few 
casualties, and even but little material damage.’ 

‘But to come to facts, do you think that there zs 
going to be a revolution?’ 

‘Personally, no. I think something will occur to 
prevent it—or at any rate to nullify it.’ 

‘May one ask what ?” 

‘As to that I would rather not prophesy. It is the 
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business of the historian to be wise only after the 
event, not before it.’ 

Hardly even then are they, Sloan thought. So the 
Professor’s optimism gave him little comfort. 

His reference, too, to San Benito’s natural subservi- 
ence to the United States prompted disquieting 
reflections. Suppose America, arch-opponent of 
nationalisation (particularly the nationalisation of 
another country’s industries which Americans want to 
exploit) should support the Liberal viewpoint. . . . 

‘José,’ cried the unexplained woman, appearing 
suddenly in the patio below, ‘do not forget your 
conference at the University at three.’ 

‘I must go,’ Sloan said promptly, able to take the 
most delicate hint. ‘I too have an appointment.’ He 
hadn’t, but it sounded impressive. 

‘I will go with you part of the way,’ the Professor 
said, “until our routes diverge. But it will be terribly 
hot walking—this heat seems worse than ever—and no 
cab will be abroad at this hour.’ 

‘Mr. Beatson’s carriage will be waiting for me,’ 
Sloan said, and his host replied with an appreciative 
tA’ 

The carriage was at the door. After some search 
they found the coachman, who was sleeping with the 
Professor’s cook in the back porch, which was used as a 
kitchen. "The Professor’s cook—let scandal forthwith 
be checked—was a man. 

They had driven perhaps a quarter of a mile and 
were in a little street of humble houses when suddenly 
Sloan began to feel dizzy. He wondered if the heat 
had made what would ordinarily have been a fair ration 
of alcohol too much for him. ‘There was a violent 
bump from behind, and as he turned to see what it 
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could be that had so noiselessly overtaken and run 
into them the carriage stopped with a jolt. Their 
horse half disappeared, like a pantomime horse (which ~ 
he resembled in other points, of which he had many) 
on a badly working trap-door. 

‘An earthquake,’ Del Valle explained, with the 
educationalist’s zeal for the obvious. 

‘No, r-really,’ Sloan heard his teeth trilling. Funny, 
he thought, how in critical situations one’s remote 
ancestry asserts itself. His name, of course, betokened 
his Scottish origin, but he had never noticed the 
Scots roll in his speech before. 

‘Stay where you are,’ the Professor more helpfully 
continued, ‘and-cover your head with your arms.’ 

The front wall had fallen from one of the cottages to 
their right, and Sloan, perceiving the occupants of one 
room, covered his eyes also. Most embarrassing. 
People who live in seismic climates should behave 
accordingly—at least during the hours of daylight. 

All the inhabitants of the quarter were running 
screaming into the road through a barrage of small 
chunks of building material, instead of staying sensibly 
in their rooms where only a crucifix or a bull-fighting 
oleograph—sole wall-furniture of this type of residence 
—could have fallen on them. 

The men cursed, their wives threw themselves down 
and prayed. A group of hysterical women, some with 
shawls flung over their afternoon deshabillé, some 
rather obviously without, knelt about their carriage, 
invoking him, it seemed to Sloan, as the god in the car, 

A second slight tremor followed, as if Nature were 
shuddering in disgust at what she had seen. Some 
washing which had been hanging across the street fell 
clammily on their coachman’s patent leather top-hat 
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and the horse disappeared entirely from view. The 
women all screamed again. 

‘It has been so long since we have had one they 
don’t remember what to do. They are too young,’ 
Del Valle explained with condescension. 

‘I don’t know,’ Sloan answered, provoked with the 
Professor as if this contretemps had been his responsi- 
bility. ‘They all seem to be mothers of families—or 
about to be.’ 

‘Ah, they soon achieve that distinction here.’ 

“The weather’s always abnormal wherever one goes,’ 
the Englishman replied, finding comfort both in talk 
and contrariety. ‘The winter I spent in Luxor was 
unprecedentedly cold, when I went to some swell Swiss 
winter-sports place all we could do was slither in the 
slush, and during the war they even tried to persuade 
me that the rainfall was a record for Flanders. Is it 
all over, anyway ?” 

‘I think so. But we had better wait here a minute. 
The masonry is heavier in the next street.’ 

They found a piece of pavement not occupied by 
worshipping womanhood, and jumped to it from the 
carriage. The horse, they saw, was shoulder deep 
in a fissure. He reminded Sloan of a pack mule he 
had seen half-sunk in Ypres mud, who had stood with 
just the same expression of resigned surprise on his 
face—only the mule had worn a gas-mask on his nose, 
where their horse had collected a pair of women’s 
drawers. 

A policeman came down the street with a curious 
high-stepping gait, as if he were either trying to avoid 
crevasses which might open in the pavement or else 
hoping for an even chance of being in mid-air when 
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and that of the driver they were trying to liberate 
their poor nag from his sepulture when a new tumult 
broke out ahead of them. ‘There was a small cigar 
manufactory at the corner, where all fires and artificial 
lights were, of course, stringently forbidden by govern- 
ment ordinance. ‘The lighted spirit-kettle over which 
the overseer’s wife had been brewing his afternoon 
maté had fallen on to a pile of dried tobacco leaves, and 
dense smoke began to belch from the windows. The 
women abandoned their prayers and the men their 
imprecations, and all joined in a collective screech of 
alarm and rush for the fire station. 

Professor Del Valle remained cool enough to run 
back to a small red fire signal of the English pattern, 
erected by the roadside, but after he had cut his hand 
in breaking the glass the bell-pull was found to be 
jammed. ‘Thus the less educated section of the popu- 
lace, as often, proved to have the more practical 
intelligence. They came back in about a quarter of an 
hour, escorting the fire-brigade. Unfortunately this 
haste was excessive, as in trying to get up steam too 
quickly the engine had become overheated and now 
itself burst into flames. However, the officer in charge 
resourcefully put out his own fire with his own hose. 

‘Let us walk on,’ Del Valle suggested. ‘We cannot 
help here.’ 

“Yes, and you must have your hand attended to,’ 
Sloan said, looking at the red stain spreading through 
the improvised bandage of the Professor’s handker- 
chief. 

“There is an emergency hospital attached to the 
Medical School of the University where there is 
usually someone in attendance.’ 

They left Beatson’s coachman to extricate his 
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equipage, and picked their way carefully between the 
jetsam which was scattered about the streets. Sloan 
found himself quite nervous as he approached the 
Plaza Grande. 

One of the saints on the western gallery of the 
cathedral was plunging forward, as if about to dive 
into the fountain basin halfway across the square. 
But Sloan’s first glance was for the Presidential 
Palace: 

He saw it unaltered except that the lieutenant on 
duty had turned out the whole guard, as though by 
force of numbers to protect his distinguished wards 
from this upheaval of nature. He was glad to find it 
safe, because he was looking forward to the President’s 
dinner next evening. He was particularly glad that 
Sefiorita Blanco was presumably unharmed. 

Professor Del Valle went on to his conference, 
where he found the whole faculty assembled except for 
the lecturer in seismology, who had unfortunately over- 
slept his siesta and snored unconsciously through his 
great moment. 

Sloan went back to Beatson’s house and discovered 
the Manager there and immensely relieved to see him. 
‘I knew this heat, always said it meant something,’ 
Beatson declared, with a knowing nod of his head. 
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ONVERSATION as they assembled in the President’s 

drawing-room was of nothing but the previous 
day’s earthquake—just as a dinner-party in London 
might have discussed a heavy fog from which the city 
had just emerged. Here, as there, the local eccentri- 
cities of nature were regarded with a kind of fond 
pride, as of a sporting father in the face of the extrava- 
gances of a spoilt son. It seems that all peoples enjoy 
the vagaries of their climates. These outbursts 
not only give them something of common interest, 
comprehensible by everyone, to discuss—in itself a 
considerable boon; they also afford their survivors a 
gratifying sense of heroism in having borne the 
experience with the fortitude—nay, even the gusto— 
which is shown on such occasions by those who are 
only slightly inconvenienced by them. Sometimes 
there is a fatal tram collision in a London fog, and some 
dozen San Benitans had been suffocated in the earth- 
quake wreckage; but either incident forms a splendid 
topic for table-talk. 

‘I feared, Sir Timothy,’ the President said, ‘that this 
abnormal heat at this season implied something of the 
sort.’ 

Sefiora O’Flaherty, it appeared, had been even more 
precise in her prognostications. ‘I said,’ she 
announced, ‘that we were going to have an earthquake.’ 

‘Jolly tactful these San Benitans are,’ Trevelyan 
whispered to Sloan as they fell in for the procession to 
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the dining-room. ‘Knew they were going to have an 
earthquake, but they wouldn’t alarm a foreign visitor 
by warning him.’ 

Personally Sloan hoped there would be no more 
earthquakes—just as at home he always detested fogs, 
and left for the Riviera as soon as the first one appeared 
—if his Company could spare him. Usually the 
beginning of each December found him in the South. 

Casual mention of the Riviera to Sefiorita Blanco, on 
his left, at the table, evoked a fortuitous but gratifying 
explanation of the queer sense of familiarity which he 
had taken away from their last meeting. 

“We always used to go to a little villa in Antibes in 
July,’ she said, ‘while the summer Riviera was Still 
unfashionable and suited to the allowance of the 
absentee daughter of a President of a small Central 
American republic. The bathing was divine.’ 

“Really, what a coincidence!—I spent a week there 
one July after I found Avignon too dusty. I was in 
and out of the water most of the time.’ 

Then a vivid picture flashed before his eyes—a cut- 
back from the moving film of memory—of a slim, dark 
girl in a pale green, one-piece bathing suit, poised on 
the edge of a raft, about to dive into the exquisite 
turquoise sea. 

‘Did you by any chance,’ he asked excitedly, ‘wear a 
light green mazllot ? 

‘Please do not remind me of my youthful indis- 
cretions.’ 

‘Then it was you!’ he exclaimed spontaneously 
before lapsing back into the conventional dinner-party 
vernacular with, ‘Whether it’s an indiscretion or not 
depends on what is revealed.’ 

‘It was I ?’ she echoed him. ‘Do you mean 
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‘Since you honoured me by receiving me the other 
day I’ve been haunted by an impression of having seen 
you before. I remember now, at Antibes. I wanted to” 
get an introduction, but was told at the hotel you were 
of some immensely important family, living in splendid 
isolation at an impressive villa. So I simply solaced 
myself by watching you from a respectful distance. I 
remember watching that wonderful sun down there 
drawing a kind of golden nimbus round your green 
costume.’ 

‘I am glad there was something to blur its outline— 
as I recall it now. Otherwise even from a respectful 
Gistaneeer. 50 

‘So we’re really old acquaintances,’ he said trium- 
phantly. ‘I’m so glad I remembered.’ 

‘It gives,’ she answered with a flicker of the eyelids, 
‘some justification for the cordiality of our reunion at 
the station here.’ 

She had an amusing manner of puffing her sentences 
out as if they were bubbles, with a curious movement of 
her expressive lips—and then, it seemed, watching the 
fragile things hover for a moment in the air and 
vanish. 

He found it both strange and delightful to be 
chatting in this manner with a young woman of her 
peculiar station and of her ridiculous country. It 
reminded him of being invited, some years before, to 
meet the daughter of a Soviet envoy to Great Britain, and 
finding her more county than any daughter of a landed 
Leicestershire family, foxtrotting with the same enthu- 
siasm as her talk told him she fox-hunted. . . . 

All Americans, he had decided at the tennis match, 
look like typical Americans. You couldn’t, with 
Sefiorita Blanco before you, say that all San Benitans 
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look like typical San Benitans. But the others present 
that evening were authentic native specimens, uncon- 
taminated by any exotic influences. 


The dinner was the President’s idea, or effectively 
so, because he had been thinking of giving one, or doing 
something of the sort, even before his daughter 
suggested it. 

This Englishman might really be of importance to 
him; his title, with its prerogative of a seat in the 
Upper Chamber which controlled the British Govern- 
ment’s policy, particularly in financial matters, marked 
him as a man to be cultivated. And as an interested 
industrialist he might even be prepared to offer some 
tangible support to the Presidency in this political 
crisis which was causing it so much anxiety. Anyway, 
there could be no harm in arranging a little informal 
hospitality; it would not be necessary to speak to the 
Defence Minister first, only it would have to be 
organised in a hurry (and he disliked hurry), so as to 
win the goodwill of Sir Sloan in time to allow him to 
communicate with his colleagues at home before the 
Liberals could act. 

Just what this form of co-operation might be which 
the British Company was to offer was as yet not fully 
clear to the President. Perhaps in view of the special 
difficulties of the time it would be prepared to grant 
some extra subvention for its rights to the output of the 
Mines. . . . The Defence Minister, when this was 
tentatively suggested to him, was very scornful both 
of its possibility and its necessity. But then, Sefior 
O'Flaherty did not know everything, though he 
thought he did. 

Fortunately there would be a little time in which the 
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President could think out a definite plan, as the 
Opposition would not be so foolish as to make a 
decisive move before San Benito’s feast-day. They 
knew they could not concentrate public opinion on any 
political grievances so long as the big bull-fight was in 
the air, and they would not be mad enough to risk the 
outburst which would be provoked if any manceuvre of 
theirs interfered with the festa. 

Actually Sefior O’Flaherty had seemed quite put out 
when he learned of the President’s idea and was 
informed, in reply to his protest, that the invitations 
were already issued. The Englishman, he told Sefior 
Blanco, was a person of no consequence; a rather 
impertinent, tactless fellow who could offer them 
nothing; and he must have the President understand, 
the subordinate Minister declared, that he could not 
make himself responsible for the outcome of the 
Liberal campaign if the President kept taking impor- 
tant matters out of his hands like this. Nevertheless, 
since the mistake was made, he supposed he and his 
wife had better attend the dinner. 

The President revenged himself by inviting the 
Countess Pacheco y Figuerola. He knew the Defence 
Minister did not like meeting her at intimate parties 
when his wife was present. But it was proper to have 
their only titled resident to meet their titled visitor. 
It was too, in a way, a riposte to the Defence Minister’s 
repeatedly voiced objections to the presence of Sefiora 
Zevallos at presidential functions. 

As to this lady, the President had been reft by his 
assistant of so many of the natural prerogatives of his 
position that he clung to this last one—of publicly 
keeping a mistress—with special tenacity. Though 
it was commonly understood that the Sefiora’s office 
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had for some years now become a sinecure, maintained, 
like the British Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds 
or the Mastership of the Buckhounds, for the sake of 
historical tradition. 

The President sat in a semi-State armchair at the 
head of the table, with the Countess on his right and 
Sefiora Zevallos, a big, black, hawk-like woman, on 
his left. The Defence Minister and Sefiora O’Flaherty: 
the Vice-President, General Felipe Carracosa and his 
wife: Trevelyan and Sefiorita Raquel Blanco made up 
the company invited to meet Sir Timothy Sloan. 

Raquel, Sloan thought—what an engaging name. 
Rachel, her father’s beautiful ‘ewe-lamb’ in the Bible, 
with a suggestion of the great actress attaching to it; 
and the crisper Spanish version to give vigour and 
command to its actual sound. Only this one, unlike 
Laban’s child, had no brothers nor sisters—not even 
half ones. 

Sefiora Carracosa showed her underclothes above 
her corsage and Sefiora Zevallos her petticoat below 
her skirt. Sloan took the liberty of doubting whether 
Sefiorita Blanco would have a petticoat, and as one 
looked at the Countess’s marvellous figure one doubted 
whether she wore any underclothes at all. Sefiora 
O’Flaherty, whose anatomy made eating a precarious 
exercise, frankly hitched her napkin to the rigging of 
her shoulder straps and spread it like a great mainsail 
across her front. It would have been well if General 
Carracosa had followed her example, for his knife 
skidded on the chile con carne and splattered the red 
sauce over his shirt bosom, so that it looked to Sloan 
(whose imagination, in this country, worked in such 
fields) as if an attempted assassination had just been 
essayed upon the Vice-President of the Republic. 
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The Countess spent most of her time watching 
Sloan and Sefiorita Blanco across the diagonal of the 
table, so that Sefiora Zevallos, though relegated by 
rule of precedence to the left side of the President, 
remained in secure possession of him. Her predatory 
expression softened to a smile of contentment, and her 
bediamonded fingers glittered busily above the knife 
and fork. 

The sherry, as might have been expected, was 
extremely good, but Sloan was surprised at the quality 
of the rioja wines which succeeded it. After the red 
one had been served Trevelyan, in answer to Sefior 
O’Flaherty’s question as to when the British Minister 
might be expected, said that in view of the recent 
developments at the American Ministry he might pay 
his annual visit earlier than usual that year. (Sloan 
pricked up his ears.) Though with the coming of the 
rainy season, Trevelyan continued, the tennis court 
would soon be put out of commission. 

Why should O’Flaherty be so interested in the date 
of the British Minister’s arrival? He was not the 
sort of man to ask a question merely for the sake of 
carrying on a conversation. In fact he had a peculiar 
talent for killing a topic as soon as it was born. You 
floated a little balloon of small talk, and he burst it 
with the blow of one of his monosyllabic sentences, 
like a destructive small boy breaking another child’s 
toys. Had he then some plans afoot which were 
affected by the British Minister’s movements ? 

Sefiorita Blanco, it seemed to Sloan, assisted at the 
function as might a genuine spiritualist at a séance. 
Physically she was in her chair at the lower end of the 
table, bound by the ropes of family obligation and 
official position. But her true personality fluttered 
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above it, detached and bringing messages, if they could 
only be apprehended, from a more spiritue/—if not 
more spiritual—existence. 

Had the Diaghileff ballet really played itself out ? 
she asked him. What about Jean Hugo’s décors? 
Which was the smartest dancing now—the one 
patronised by the rvea/ Parisians, not the tourists ? 
Did he think that Lalique’s taste was becoming a little 
commercialised ? Was C. T. Weymann still producing 
his inspired coachwork ? 

When the Countess for once was turning to talk to 
her host he took the opportunity of examining his 
hostess. Her ivory neck and shoulders seemed to 
take on a glow from the gown of incredibly supple 
velvet, of the very colour of the yellow chartreuse 
which she later sipped. A large pearl in each ear 
dripped a little stalactite of tiny pearls and a pearl rope 
was wrapped closely about her neck, to fall thence in a 
long oval loop over the delicately defined contour of 
her breast. No other jewels, no fantaisies upon her 
frock. By contrast even the Countess looked a little 
overdressed. Sefiora Zevallos looked flashy. And 
the wives of the Cabinet ministers—well .. . 

It was admirable, the way Sefiorita Blanco accepted 
the facts and functions of her position—even that of 
entertaining her senescent father’s mistress—with 
impeccable correctitude, while conveying to the acute 
observer, which Sloan flattered himself that he was, a 
sense of her complete liberation from it all. He 
thought with horror of Trevelyan’s suggestion that 
she was being reserved for some rising politician, a 
modern Iphigenia sacrificed to speed the sails of her 
father’s fortunes. He pictured himself as an Artemis, 
swooping down to save the maiden and carry her off 
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to some northern retreat. But not, he hoped, to be 
the guardian of a virgin shrine. 

He saw a caption beneath a photograph in the 
London illustrated newspapers, ‘Sir Timothy Sloan, 
the popular second baronet, and the beautiful Lady 
Sloan, daughter of the President of San Benito, snapped 
walking in the Park’. (Or ex-President, it would 
probably be.) And imagined a paragraph in the 
society chit-chat—‘Ox dit, my dears, that Tim Sloan, 
who used to keep the sweetest little flat in Half Moon 
Street when he wasn’t at his stately home of England 
near Redcar (so convenient for the races at that dinky 
course) which was built on explosives (sounds dan- 
gerous, doesn’t it ?)—met his blushing bride under 
most romantic circumstances. He found his beautiful 
princess (or rather presidentess) sleeping in an old 
palace in some country in Central America—lI never 
can remember the names of those places—where they 
have cactuses—-beg pardon, cacti—mafana and revo- 
lutions twice a year just like we Londoners have sales.’ 

Silly, silly idea—silly as the language in which he 
had clothed it. But he often found himself thinking 
in the terms and phraseology of those magazines. He 
had to read them, to see to whom they had periodically 
engaged him, 

Before he had realised what he was saying this train _ 
of thought prompted him to ask his partner, “Have you 
ever been engaged ?” 

‘Not for some time—officially I had to give that 
sort of thing up when my father became President.’ 

“You must have started very early then,’ he allowed 
himself to comment, since the topic had been launched. 

‘Have you ?’ she blandly returned his question. 

‘Officially, often. ‘That is, if you take the news- 
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papers as official. Actually, never.’ 

“You have left it very late.’ 

“We pre-war people must seem absolute nona- 
genarians to your generation,’ he said, hiding his 
mortification in hyperbole. 

‘I did not mean that. But I thought one always 
became engaged. Just as a boy’s voice breaks or a 
girl’s figure develops. It is a symptom of adolescence.’ 

‘A natural phenomenon, then—nothing to be 
alarmed at ?” 

‘Quite . . . I do not know which of us is in the 
happier position. I can flirt with temptation, knowing 
that I shall not be allowed to fall. You enjoy the 
reputation of having fallen, knowing all the while you 
are secure.’ 

“Temptation—reputation,’ he quoted; ‘I didn’t 
know such exciting words were attached to engage- 
ments. I thought they were reserved for less con- 
ventional passions.’ 

‘Oh, that sounds rather old-fashioned. ‘The licit 
relationships have become smart again—the value of 
rarity.’ 

This was inconsistent. She had spoken of having 
put away such childish things, but congratulated her- 
self on being able to play with them. He wished he 
knew what she meant. Or rather—because one did 
not, of course, mean anything by this sort of dialogue 
—he wished he knew what she felt. 

Yet why? What did it matter? He had come 
here to safeguard his Company’s supply of explosives, 
not to lay a charge beneath the pleasant freedom of 
his affections. ‘To recover his health, not to fret it 
with worries about the sentiments of an enigmatic 
young woman. 
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Still, her pale complexion, her sensuous lips, her 
birch-tree figure . . . 

The Vice-President, having extricated the choicest _ 
morsel of his chicken from its lurking place, laid the 
wing-bone down on his plate and expressed across the 
table to Trevelyan his admiration for the manner in 
which the British had borne their post-war financial 
burdens. 

‘Oh I don’t know,’ the unrepresentative represen- 
tative replied, ‘it’s a fair charge. Tax on amusements, 
you know. You can’t have your night out without 
paying for it with a headache.’ 

Sefiora Carracosa attempted a timid and uncom- 
prehending, “But I thought in England you did not 
have nights out—you led a nice, quiet family life, as 
we do here, not at all as they do on the Continent.’ 

Sefiora O’Flaherty looked at her husband at this 
talk about nice quiet family life, and Sefiora Zevallos 
looked at the ceiling. The Countess looked at Sloan 
and said: ‘Ah, Sir Timothy, you know, on the con- 
trary, the gaiety of European family life—so unlike the 
lot of. one who marries into a Central American 
family.’ Yet she said it with such a vivacious charm 
that even in this company it did not sound ungracious. 

Trevelyan returned to the discussion of monetary 
policy with praise of their institution of the lottery. 
‘I mean you stake something so small that it wouldn’t 
really help to meet your bills, and you may win a prize 
which will let you live for years in even more complete 
—and much more comfortable—idleness than before.’ 

“That is why they are so wrong when they compare 
marriage to a lottery,’ Sefiorita Blanco said in an aside 
to Sloan. 

Cryptic again. Did she mean that she regarded the 
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thing she would stake on that lottery as important ? 
He hoped so. Or that she regarded the possible 
prize as incommensurate with the gamble ? He hoped 
not—unless she too, like Trevelyan, regarded herself 
as reserved for a political marriage. 

‘A lottery ticket,’ the President said sententiously, 
‘is a good investment if you pick the winning number.’ 

Trevelyan looked at Sloan over a spoonful of bufelos 
4 la Sevillana with an expression which said that the 
President would probably have unusual opportunities 
of picking the winning number in a State lottery. 

‘In England,’ Sloan said caustically, ‘our newspapers, 
with characteristic journalistic enterprise, have under- 
taken the function so reprehensibly neglected by the 
State, and provide prizes of £5,000 to £20,000 for 
guessing the performances of professional footballers, 
which are surely as uncertain as those of the lottery 
wheel.’ 

‘Yes,’ Trevelyan concurred, ‘and with the twopenny 
price of the newspaper as the only entrance fee. And 
even then you can usually pick one up free in a railway 
carriage.’ 

The dinner ended on this discussion of high finance. 

In the sa/a later, over the coffee and the chartreuse 
which was the colour of Sefiorita Blanco’s dress, the 
Countess expatiated to Sloan on the subtlety and 
allure of European women—Continental women, that 
is, not English women: though even they had more 
life than the stolid, unresponsive San Benitanas. 

It seemed at times that she somewhat laboured her 
points. Yet there was an engaging compliance about 
her mind, a readiness to see your point of view, a 
flattering acceptance—upon her second thought— 
even of your objections to her theses, which formed a 
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comfortable harbour for one who has been tossing 
about on the perverse cross-currents of the modern 
girl’s conversation. ; 

A small orchestra from the band of the Republican 
Guards began to play. Like all military musicians 
they could not altogether discard the tempo of the 
marches to which they were primarily trained. The 
effect on Gounod’s Ave Maria, as in the subsequent 
Liebesfreud, was disconcerting. ‘They were happier, 
racially and temporally, in a popular song of de Falla, 
which also had the merit, through its volume, of 
drowning the busy whispers of the Sefioras O’Flaherty 
and Carracosa. 

In an interval, when wine was brought to the 
musicians, Sloan crossed to speak to Sefiora Zevallos. 
He felt that by doing so he was paying a double 
courtesy—to the lady herself, whom the ministerial 
dames ignored and the President’s daughter treated 
with an ironic acceptance—and to their host. He 
wondered, however, how one addressed the reigning — 
no, that was not a republican word: the current mistress 
of a President. Once, at a reception in Paris he had 
been presented to a lady who was introduced as the 
illegitimate daughter of a famous monarch. But that 
precedent was not relevant for she, then, had set the 
tone of the conversation by opening with ‘God, kid, 
Im dry,’ and edging towards the buffet. 

Sefiora Zevallos was less pithy. In reply to his 
expression of the sense of honour which he felt in 
receiving, as an unimportant visitor, this distinguished 
entertainment, she asked how long he had been there ? 
Had he had a pleasant journey ? What did he think 
of San Benito ? 

He even had no difficulty over choosing the most 
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idiomatic Spanish phrases for his replies, as he had had 
the opportunity of using them at. least twenty times 
since his arrival. 

The Defence Minister, who throughout the later 
part of the evening had remained silent and aloof, 
moved over to the chair beside the Countess which 
Sloan had left. 

Sefiora O’Flaherty at once rose and said to the 
President that it was very late, it was time for them 
to go. A curious old clock, of rococo Spanish iron- 
work, chimed the half hour after ten. Profound 
salutations and impressive expressions of gratitude. 

As a footman flung the street door open for them 
the sentry shouted something, and they all stayed a 
minute or two within the hall to allow the guard time 
to wake up and turn out. 

Trevelyan, who was taking Sloan home, waited to 
the last, that the Countess’s highly-strung mules 
should leave before his man started the engine. As 
they took their seats in the car he muttered, ‘ “The 
boast of heraldry, the pomp of power”. Quotation 
from Shakespeare.’ 

‘“And all that beauty . . . gave’’,’ Sloan capped 
it, but not satirically. 

‘She wouldn’t give much,’ the Vice-Consul opened. 

‘She ? Which one ?” 

‘Sorry—I thought you were speaking of beauty.’ 

‘Don’t you think the Countess is beautiful too ?’ 

‘Oh, if you like those Pink ’Un Annual curves.’ 

Rather a vulgar young fellow, Trevelyan, Sloan 
regretfully decided. And his comment on the Coun- 
tess’s figure was grossly exaggerated. So that it was 
not necessary to take seriously his innuendo against 
Sefiorita Blanco. For himself Sloan could picture her 
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as a generous giver, to the right recipient. 

The Countess drove off. ‘Her spanking mules 
broke into a quick trot with a clatter of polished heels,’ 
Trevelyan remarked. ‘What—or whom—do mules 
spank °’ 

Since his companion did not answer he ventured a 
less rhetorical question. ‘Shall we,’ he said, ‘drop in 
at the American Club and imbibe what they curiously 
entitle an iced highball ?” 
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: y factotum,’ Beatson called Pedro: in Spanish 
‘mi todita’. “TYoad-eater,’ Fitzstephen once had 
rendered it, humorously. 

Sloan had so come to look upon him as a sort of 
superior office appliance, like a dictograph or an adding 
machine, that he was surprised when Pedro approached 
one morning and asked, with excessive deference, the 
liberty of being allowed to read his excellency a little 
something which he, Pedro, had written. 

His excellency assented, and wondered the moment 
after whether he had done right. Perhaps this 
subordinate was trying to get at him over the head of 
Beatson. But instead of a report on the Resident 
Manager’s shortcomings he found in his hand a 
galley-proof. From a newspaper, evidently. It looked, 
with its leaded lines and three long paragraphs, like a 
leading article. 


‘a THREAT TO THE REPUBLIC 


‘During the whole of its ill-starred period of 
Opposition, the Liberal Party has committed such 
enormities every week that any new monstrosity, any 
hitherto unthought-of form of political knavery, 
might well pass unnoticed in the black welter of its 
previous turpitude. But now the Liberals are scaling 
new heights of iniquity, along a course which the loyal 
citizenry of this Republic can only allow them to 
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follow at the cost of its own ruination. In a word’ 
(how many words, Sloan thought, people need to say 
anything in a word) ‘they are conspiring to extract - 
such a surrender of our national rights as was never 
thought of, never even wildly imagined, during the 
darkest days of the dominion of the Spanish throne or 
in the last appalling tyrannies of the unbridled 
dictatorships. 

‘If there is any jewel in the treasury of our national 
possessions for which foreign nations have envied us 
it is the Mines. If there is any page in our history 
for which the world had admired us it is the incorrup- 
tible and efficient manner in which this great property 
has been managed by our present Conservative govern- 
ment. ‘This page the Liberals would tear from our 
book and trample beneath their dirty heels. This 
jewel they would pluck from its setting and fling to 
aliens to enjoy. Yet despite the campaign of lies with 
which they have supported this mad project, they know 
that the intelligent electorate of San Benito cannot be 
misled into such mania, to call this hellish depravity 
by no harder name. And so, infuriated by the sense 
of their impotence, they are darkly cogitating an 
irregular attempt upon the citadel of power into which 
its sentinels, the loyal electorate of this Republic, would 
never voluntarily admit such villainous desperadoes. 
Every man, aye, every true San Benitan piece of brute 
matter, would cry out against such a flagrant betrayal 
of the pass, even if the price of entry realised were to 
be applied to the benefit of the nation and not to be 
snatched back into the pockets of those who so 
deceitfully proffer it. 

‘Fellow citizens, if constitutional restraints are no 
Stay on the apostates who would sieze the reins of 
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government, we have a right, nay, a duty to oppose 
violence with—violence we would never use, but the 
united strength of a loyal people. Let us see to it 
that we fail not in our national destinies. 

‘Ladies, use Cream Aphrodite. It develops the 
bust. In plain packets, 50 centavos.’ 

‘I wrote it myself, sir,’ Pedro proudly trilled. ‘I 
think, if I may say so, the ending is particularly effec- 
tive. Oh,’ he added, noticing that his Director’s 
attention was fixed on the last short paragraph, ‘not 
that—that is just a piece of publicity. There will be 
a line to mark it off in the actual newspaper. They pay 
specially to have it put under the editorial matter.’ 

‘I see,’ said Sloan, wondering the while what market 
there could be for such merchandise in this country. 
‘In our newspapers we’ve thought of the even subtler 
plan of mixing the propaganda right in with the 
editorial matter. But I didn’t know you were a writer, 
Pedro.’ 

‘IT am a member of the San Benitan Literary and 
Artistic Circle,’ Pedro answered, with a charmingly 
modest dropping of the eyes. He certainly had the 
stoop and side-whiskers and rather soiled clothing 
which betoken the artist in these regions. ‘I contri- 
bute to several of our best periodicals, and am an 
occasional leader-writer for the Nacion, in which this 
will appear to-morrow—if there is room... Of 
course, Sir,’ he added, fearing that these literary 
preoccupations might affect his reputation for whole- 
hearted devotion to commerce, ‘I only undertake this 
last work in what I feel to be the interest of the 
Company.’ 

‘I see,’ said Sloan again. ‘That’s a very valuable 
service.’ 
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Pedro was emboldened by this to consider that these 
outside activities were not unacceptable to his chiefs, 
and asked if he might presume to inquire what his 
excellency thought of the article. ‘You will under- 
stand, Sir, that it is not an example of my real style. 
I always try in the newspapers to write with restraint 
—to use argument rather than invective.’ 

“Yes, I had noticed that. I should like very much 
to see something of yours in which you let your 
rhetoric have full play.’ 

Really this was very satisfactory. Pedro had been 
afraid that he might be snubbed again—not that he 
was ever snubbed by the editors who were fellow- 
members of his club, but they had such exigent 
demands on their space that although they were 
enthusiastic about the literary merit of his composi- 
tions they were not able to use them nearly as much as 
they would have liked. And here their judgment 
was endorsed by this cultivated, travelled man-of-the- 
world! He was encouraged to explain his ideas more 
largely. ‘I have suggested to the editor, Sir, that my 
leader should be accompanied by a symbolic cartoon 
representing a blackguardly man labelled ‘“The Liberal 
Party” climbing a ladder on whose rungs should be 
written “‘lies’’, ““bribes’’; and so on to a citadel marked 
“Government Office”, but thrust back at the top by 
two figures clad in Roman clothing, one, in a toga, 
described as ‘“The Vote of the Intelligent Electorate” 
and the other in armour, called, “The Righteous 
Force of the Republic”. What do you think, if I 
may ask, of the idea ?” 

‘Very good—very direct,’ Sloan replied. ‘A cartoon 
should explain itself directly, without any unnecessary 
verbiage.’ 
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“That’s just what I said to the editor,’ Pedro fluted 
in the delight which comes of recognition. 

‘But tell me,’ Sloan went on, ‘for the manner of this 
article I have no words of praise—no sufficient words 
of praise. But what of the matter? Do you really 
think the Liberals will provoke a revolution on the 
issue of selling out the Mines ? 

‘Ah, Sir, I see that with your natural penetration, 
without any suggestions from those who are on the 
spot, you have quickly summed up the political 
situation.’ 

“Well, yes, Pedro—that, if I may say so, is the 
function of a man in my position.’ One has to say 
that sort of thing. 

“Then, since you ask me, I fear there is no doubt 
that the Liberals are plotting a rising, that’—he 
recovered his literary style in his amplification—‘the 
miscreants of the Opposition are devising their deadly 
machinations for an armed attempt upon the State.’ 

He sighed a dramatic sigh of enlightened pessi- 
mism, and continued: “The extraordinary thing, Sir, 
is that our Government remains so supine before this 
threat. That is why it behoves every loyal citizen to 
arouse it to a sense of its perils and responsibilities. 
That is what I, in my humble way, am trying to do. 
One would, I regret to say, have expected this lethargy 
of the President’ (Sloan was surprised to find how he 
resented this reflection upon Sefiorita Blanco’s father), 
‘but that the Minister of Defence, the strong man of 
the State, should do nothing Pedro ended with 
a telling aposiopesis. 

The Englishman was really touched by these falsetto 
alarms. ‘The warnings were coming from many dif- 
ferent quarters. Asa Director he had grave responsi- 
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bilities. As ashareholder he had even graver interests. 
A sense of business urgencies displaced for a moment 
the personal affections which had been occupying him. 
Or, perhaps more accurately, moved up beside them, 
reinforcing them and being in turn strengthened 
thereby. For a threat against the present Status of the 
Mines was not only a threat against the Government. 
It was also a threat against the members of the Govern- 
ment, their families and their friends. Against Sefiorita 
Blanco and the Countess. Unless the Countess were 
protecting herself against certain eventualities by her 
association with the Liberal Jiminez. No, she was 
not the sort of woman to play the mean game of safety. 

But Beatson was approaching down the street, back 
from one of his visits to the railway yards. Like the 
child-gardener who is always pulling up his flowers 
to see if they are growing, Beatson was constantly 
tracing the trucks which contained their shipments to 
see if they were moving. With similar results. 

It would never do to be found taking counsel of the 
chief clerk. He dismissed him with, ‘I am obliged to 
you, Pedro, for your suggestions—and particularly 
obliged for the opportunity of seeing your article. 
I shall ponder what you say. But we must not neglect 
the actual daily business which is on hand.’ 

The /itterateur scrambled back into that guise of com- 
mercial alacrity which he wore like an ill-fitting garment. 
‘No, Sir—no—of course not. I only thought——’ 

“Thought is important, but work is essential.’ 

The tone of this aphorism, Sloan thought, would 
rather appeal to Pedro. And he had been told that 
it was a part of employment strategy to snub one’s 
employés periodically. ‘Then they are afraid to ask 
for increases of salary. 
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Nevertheless it was to thought rather than to work 
that he devoted himself during the next few minutes, 
while Beatson was busy at the counting-house. 

He wondered how much Pedro really knew when he 
wrote that phrase about ‘alien interests’. Would the 
Liberals really try to sell the Mines to some foreign 
power ? If so, to which ? Germany? Hardly. There 
were those three mysterious Americans at the Hotel 
de Cordova . 

He tried to get at the fundamentals of the situation. 
In the scale of eternity, he supposed, it mattered little 
whether these Mines were controlled by a bunch of 
crooks in the Plaza Grande, a committee of indus- 
trialists in the Rhineland, a syndicate of American 
bankers with a hypocritical catchword of ‘service’ on 
their lips, or a bureau of mandarins in Whitehall. But 
it did matter to him, personally and now—and to his 
bank balance—very much. 

Some of these alternative forms of control might be 
as inefficient, some as corrupt as the San Benitan; but 
none would combine these two qualities to quite the 
same extent. Nevertheless, his Company had a very 
profitable working arrangement with this inefficient 
corruption—or rather, corrupt inefhiciency . . . 

Apart from the money involved, apart from the risk 
to those two charming ladies and the other friends he 
had made, the very suggestion—and of course it was 
not as yet more than that—was odious to him. A 
revolution is . . . well, so untidy. Countries shouldn’t 
do that sort of thing in the twentieth century. The 
loyal San Benitan might retort with a reference to the 
British general strike. Still, the right to strike was 
part of the British political mechanism; it was our 
theory that people must be free to ruin each other. 
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Perhaps revolutions were part of the San Benitan 
political mechanism; perhaps it was their theory that 
people must be free to kill each other. Perhaps the 
San Benitan way was the wiser. Better prick the 
pimple and let out a little blood than have it fester. 

Beatson came out on to the verandah. Sloan 
addressed him impressively. 

‘Ever since I came,’ he said, ‘I’ve been keeping an 
impartial mind. You’ve probably thought me very 
obstinate and mistrustful of your advice’ (gestures of 
dissent from the Resident Manager), ‘but I wanted to 
make my own investigations in my own way. It was 
to do that precisely that I came here. My inquiries 
lead me to believe that your fears are not altogether 
ungrounded. The problem now is to decide what 
to do.’ 

That usually is the problem. 

‘For a beginning we shall go up to the Mines them- 
selves next week-end.’ ‘That sounded efficient and 
determined. 

‘I must say, Sir,’ Beatson replied, ‘delighted you 
share my the same as | do, though I’m sorry in a way 
your suspicions confirm—I wish my fears had been 
exaggerated. Now as you say, the thing to do is, what 
are we going to do ?’ 

Sloan looked wise and said, ‘I think I'll send a long 
cable home.’ 

“Yes, of course, I’ve been cabling and writing home 
for six months, but they’ll give more attention to, your 
word will carry more weight than mine, as you say— 
at least, you didn’t say it, but naturally.’ 

“Well, have them send me out a cable form and the 
code book and look up the trains for La Cieba on 
Friday.’ 
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‘For Matanzas—that is where the station for the 
Mines.’ 

‘No, for La Cieba. And about this fellow Pedro, 
Beatson, what’s his real position here, as a political 
journalist °’ 

Beatson replied in a long paragraph of masterly 
confusion, that Pedro belonged to the literary club of 
which a few editors and journalists were members, to 
whom he stood drinks in return for which they 
promised to print his articles, but they always dis- 
covered some reason subsequently for not publishing 
them and the silly fellow didn’t see through it at all, 
but he, Beatson, did not discourage these ideas 
because it was better that a man who was the Company 
cashier and handled their funds should spend his 
evenings writing stuff which was never published than 
that he should do what most San Benitans did, spend 
their evenings at faro and run up debts which they 
could not pay and which therefore acted as constant 
temptations to them to peculate their employers’ 
money. 

All this was confirmed the next morning, when 
Sloan found the bust-developing advertisement in the 
Nacion, but above it a column about the forthcoming 


bull-fights. 
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eee back on them, Sloan could hardly count 


the events of his week-end in the country as 
altogether happy. 

It was not any sense of failure in the professional 
part of his visit that lay behind this malaise. On the 
whole, he thought, he had come through his official 
duties well enough. The field superintendent of the 
Company had been quite impressed by his talk of 
crowns and corries, of truncated spurs and faults of 
tributary streams, all of which he had once read up in 
a scientific text book during a fit of enthusiasm at the 
home office. ‘True he had pained this good fellow 
(who, like most men in small jobs, was a pedant for 
accuracy) by mistaking a large conical pile for the 
mineral which they purchased when it was really a 
giant ant-heap. And later, as they were returning 
from the Mines to the little railway terminus of 
Matanzas, he took a stark band of soil cutting through 
the prolific undergrowth as a preparation for the 
extension of the permanent way, and launched forth on 
the necessity of providing better transportation for 
their goods. But this too was an animal phenomenon. 
It was the work of an army of another local species of 
ants—the grass-cutters—which left not a blade of grass 
nor bush nor even a tree in the path of their progress. 

Sloan always had disliked ants. 

Still, the treacherous deposits of geology had been 
crossed without excessive stumbling; and a proper 
show of interest in the dreary sources of the Company’s 
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wealth had been made for the benefit of Beatson and 
the local chargé d'affaires. . . . 

Nor again, he told himself, were these uneasy 
memories caused by the trivial flurry raised by the 
bathroom incident of the Saturday morning. The 
admirable attitude of the Countess herself had saved 
him from worry on that score. 

This bath-room was the very heart of the much- 
canvassed question of the propriety of the Countess’s 
ownership of her La Cieba house. Gossip in the 
capital had speculated freely on the motives which lay 
behind her purchase of this place from its previous 
owner, a coffee planter who had failed owing to his 
deluded attempt to pay decent living wages. No one 
unreservedly accepted the explanation of the ill-health 
which had come so suddenly on the Countess’s mother. 

Society in San Benito considered the country as an 
excellent place in which to grow crops and raise cattle. 
But the idea of living in it, even for short periods, was 
obviously absurd. There must be, they argued, 
something stronger than the sickness of old Sefiora 
Figuerola to justify these retreats. 

Perhaps the whole thing might have blown over if 
Sefiora O’Flaherty had not heard of the installation of 
the bathroom. People had become reconciled to the 
idea of baths in town houses, largely owing to the 
energetic propaganda of those American plumbing 
agencies in the street off the Plaza Grande. But a 
bathroom in the country, out there in the wilds, was a 
clear argument of decadence, if not of immorality. 

It was at dinner on the Friday night that the Coun- 
tess spoke of the necessity of a bathing time-table. 
Sefiora Figuerola said that as she was only going to be 
there for a week or so, she did not think she would need 
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a bath. Beatson, like most men who live in hot 
climates, always rose early; and he gallantly volun- 


teered for the first turn on the roster. The Countess, — 


it was decided, who would take longer than Sloan to 
dress, should come next. 

Sloan distinctly understood that when the servant 
knocked in the morning the way would be clear. But 
as he opened the door the Countess was just stepping 
out of the enamelled bath. He mumbled an apology 
and was quickly withdrawing. He had understood 
that when the servant knocked 

But the Countess—not in entire forgetfulness and 
not in utter nakedness, but trailing clouds of bath- 
towels—stopped him to discuss the stupidity of 
domestics. ‘There was no knowing what they would 
do. She was plainly annoyed; but no embarrassment 
showed itself on her face, or form. Her complete 
freedom from self-consciousness was splendid. Mean- 
while the towel draped over her was imitating the 
ivy in Swinburne’s ode; only the Countess was not 
sighing, and she did not look like a Bacchante. Rather 
she was Hera, of the lustrous eyes and shapely figure. 


He tried as he rode back in the train to San Benito to 
eliminate all these immaterial factors and seek the real 
source of his present discontents. He supposed it was 
because the excursion had become charged with an 
emotional content which might have been gratifying 
to other men—or even to himself at another time—but 
which he did not—now—desire. 

He saw himself as a man who has retired to a 
monastery to escape the cares of the world, only to find 
himself involved in the cross-currents of controversial 
theology. Was there then no escape from feeling ? 
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Was it impossible to remain a pure spectator—a mere 
spectator, he meant? Or did one (he asked, in a final 
burst of mental imagery) only enter the theatre of life 
at the risk of being hustled on to the stage and saddled 
with a part—with all the burden of new lines to learn 
and unpractised gestures to rehearse ? 

It might be tolerable, this conscription into drama, 
if one were pressed to a rdle which suited one’s charac- 
ter and inclination—as for instance if he had been 
‘playing opposite’ (wasn’t that the technical phrase ?) 
Sefiorita Blanco. But this other, this casting with the 
Countess, was rather exacting. 


They had gone north on the Friday afternoon in a 
leisurely local train. Mostly the land about the line 
was under coffee; everywhere the slender, pyramidal 
trees were breaking into their delicate clusters of white 
flowers. Occasionally a patch of clear green denoted 
an area of Indian corn, and where a bridge lifted the 
road over a brackish river there were rice-fields along 
the banks, waiting for the full floods of the coming 
rainy season. 

Sometimes a man could be seen hoeing on the 
farms or driving a team of oxen; but chiefly the gener- 
ous land seemed to be caring for itself. The adobe 
villages, on the other hand, at which they stopped from 
time to time to let out a planter or a few peons, sheltered 
a considerable activity. There was scarcely a hut out- 
side which two or three men were not drinking, while 
the narrow paths of beaten mud were filled with 
women carrying heavy gourds on their heads— 
fetching water, Sloan presumed—or balancing a bundle 
under one arm against a naked baby under the other. 

They jogged monotonously across the level meseta 
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central, but towards the end of the journey appeared the 
low bare hills about Matanzas, and from the station of 
La Cieba they could see, on the horizon, a jagged ~ 
upheaval of snowcapped ranges—the great Cordillera, 
forty miles away in Costamala—with one surpassing 
peak standing like a surpliced priest above a throng of 
kneeling worshippers: the lofty mountain known in the 
beguiling Indian language as Apopetpexhupetl. 

An open carriage had been waiting with a thin linen 
awning over it to protect them from the sun. A 
winding street, chiefly occupied by pigs and poultry, 
led through the village to a mile’s drive into a 
wood. Then across a clearing appeared the Countess’s 
whitewashed hacienda. 

They arrived just before the rapid dusk closed down, 
and dinner was ready as soon as they had changed. The 
Countess’s mother, who had become almost a mythical 
figure for Sloan, was finally present. The Countess 
spoke mostly in Spanish, for Sefiora Figuerola’s benefit, 
but when any remark was addressed directly to either 
of the men she turned with admirable fluency to their 
language. Occasionally the small, withered old 
woman at the lower end of the table would essay 
to join in the English conversation and interpose an 
affrmation or negation, usually in an inappropriate 
place. 

Beatson remarked incoherently on the Countess’s 
cleverness, on her command of the language. 

‘Oh, please don’t say that, Mr. Beatson. Men don’t 
like clever women, do they, Sir Timothy ?’ 

‘They didn’t,’ Sloan replied. “I remember reading 
that in some paleolithic cave they found the skeleton of 
a prehistoric woman, whose brain capacity was larger 
than that of the average male of to-day. It is significant 
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that she died a violent death, her head smashed in by 
_ some heavy weapon.’ 

‘She probably didn’t resent it,’ the Countess said 
with one of her compelling smiles. ‘We women all 
adore passion and spontaneity, in hate as well as love.’ 

‘Er, cave-men,’ Beatson spluttered, entering into the 
joke with unusual terseness. ‘What the Americans 
call is known as cave-man stuff.’ Their slang. 

Sloan’s mind in its retrospect skipped the inessential 
details of the week-end. ‘The Countess had taken the 
Saturday morning contretemps very well; nevertheless 
he was relieved, that day, not to have been left alone 
with her, even at the price of going through the tedious 
business of visiting the Mines. On the morrow, 
Sunday, his bath had been uneventful. He came down 
to find Beatson already departed for Matanzas, and the 
Countess and Sefiora Figuerola preparing to attend 
Mass at the little church in the village. 

‘My mother is very devout,’ the Countess said in an 
aside. ‘You will not mind my accompanying her? It 
would pain her if I did not go on Sunday.’ 

Of course he understood. And she would not mind 
his Anglicanism ? 

No, no—she thought it an admirable religion. She 
personally would have no hesitation in adopting it at 
any time. Breakfast had been kept for him, and there 
were books out on the porch. ‘You must excuse the 
choice; I have only a tiny library here.’ 

He found the selection interesting, however. There 
was that sixteenth century Spanish classic of erotology, 
La Lozana Andaluza: Balzac’s Contes Drolatiques: 
Pierre Louys’s La Femme et le Pantin (hardly a happy 
choice): John Cleland’s Memoirs of Fanny Hill, illustra- 
ted by contemporary prints: Calderon’s La Vida es 
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Suefio, for respectability’s sake: and a volume of the 
Mercure de France edition of Ellis’s Etudes de Psycho- 


logie Sexuelle. We did not read much, however: he sat ~ 


and smoked, and thought. 

Among other things he wondered whether Beatson, 
who did not return from Matanzas until late in the 
afternoon, was really actuated by a love of duty or was 
making a demonstration for the benefit of his senior 
officer. Or whether it was the simple fellow’s idea of 
tact, to keep out of the way. 

In the afternoon Sloan went riding with his hostess. 
He congratulated himself that he gave no sign of 
recognising in their mounts the pair which had brought 
him and his manager from the station two days before. 

But if their horses were not prize English hunters 
the Countess looked charming in her English habit. 
She was in the triumph of her rich maturity. (Mire, he 
said to himself, once more finding in the soft French 
sound a better evocation of the image than in the 
English word.) It was a condition, whether in fruit or 
women, precious to some gourmets. Buttohim?... 
Certainly he did not want green callowness. Midway 
between these two extremes lay his golden apple. 

The country which they traversed was romantically 
beautiful. Their way ran through a thick wood, in 
which cacti and prickly cane mingled with palms and 
wild orange trees to make a richly various border to 
the trail. Here and there the ground was completely 
hidden under a dense carpet of creepers. They passed 
a clearing spread with violet-coloured mimosa and 
spangled about its edges with fallen oranges, at which 
a flock of grotesque turkey-buzzards were nonchalantly 
pecking. ‘Topaz-coloured butterflies, a handsbreadth 
wide, fluttered about them. Above, the rich blue sky 
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was like a ceiling of Murano glass. The sunlight 
poured down in an unclouded brilliance. . . . Into the 
shade of thetrees again. Each leaf behind them threw 
a deep-etched shadow on the hard ground. In the tall 
mahogany branches a family of congo monkeys scurried 
away before their approach with terrifying howls. 

Perhaps it was this weird clamour that Startled the 
Countess’s horse. For suddenly she gave a little 
scream, and cried, ‘I am falling’. Sloan spurred his 
horse, but the track was narrow and choked with long 
trails of orchids drooping from overhanging boughs. 
Some seconds passed before he came up abreast of the 
Countess; but fortunately she was able to keep her seat 
until he was at her side and had steadied her with his 
arm about her. She smiled her recognition—one of 
those sudden, dazzling smiles—and thanked him 
simply. Yes, he liked her. She had not given way to 
panic, had mastered her difficulty, whatever it was, 
courageously and efficiently. It was so sensible of her 
too not to wear corsets when taking active exercise. 

And what a marvellous natural figure that argued! 
But he knew this, of course. 

Then they debouched on a broad, sandy road, just as 
a motor car passed by in a swirl of dust. Sloan checked 
—the Countess’s mount was evidently nervous—and 
looked after the car as it jolted away from them to the 
left. It was an open car, with a driver and three 
passengers. And—surely, yes—one of them was 
Kellogg! And the other two Americans. And their 
precious cases were packed on behind the tonneau. 

‘Where does that road lead to? he asked, with 
simulated indifference. 

‘Why, that is the main road to Matanzas. You 
know, Timothy, where you went yesterday.’ 
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He was thinking too hard—decidedly his suspicions 
were crystalising—to notice the dropping of his title. 
But presumably after saving her from the fall he had 
earned this intimacy. 

On the way home an idea occurred to him. “Those 
men we saw, Countess,’ he said, ‘on the road which you 
told me led to the Mines, I’m rather interested in them 
—for business reasons. You’ve got so much political 
pull, I wonder if you could find out from some of your 
friends at court how they accounted for themselves 
to the immigration authorities. I know from experience 
that you have to answer a series of most searching 
questions. And how they declared a lot of mysterious 
baggage they brought with them. I think,’ he said— 
it would not do to show too precise a knowledge—‘one 
of them is called Kellogg and another is Haskins and 
the third has. some German name. Would it be too 
much trouble °’ 

‘Nothing would be any trouble . . . for you.’ The 
pause in her answer was effective. “But the date of 
their arrival 

“They came on my boat—let’s see, when was that ?” 

‘Ah, that is a date which I shall always remember,’ 
she said, with just enough of a hint of levity in this 
declaration. Just enough—not too much. 

When dinner ended that evening the Countess 
suggested that Sefiora Figuerola should go to bed at 
once. ‘Your headache is so severe, you know, dearest. 
You won't be able to hear us talking on the porch, and 
we shan’t have to pass your bedroom when we too 
come up to bed.’ 

They went outside. It was a beautiful night. The 
cool of the mountains descended; the Countess slipped 
a mantilla over her head, andithe men asked permission 
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to fetch their hats. A second—even a third—liqueur 
was an easy temptation. ‘What a lovely place,’ Sloan 
remarked. “The climate is good, there is enough 
prosperity, you do not strain after deluding visions of 
personal success or national achievement. You have 
time for thought and room for the affections.’ 

‘But what if the thought is lonely and the room 
empty ?’ the Countess asked wistfully. 

‘But Countess,’ Beatson consoled her, ‘you have so 
many, I mean the room isn’t empty, so wide a circle. 
All your hospitality.’ 

‘Appearances,’ she answered—and stopped enig- 
matically. “I remember,’ she began again, inconse- 
quentially, ‘an English friend when I was living at 
Monte Carlo gave me some very beautiful verses, 
printed in colours in a lovely frame, by one of your 
great poets—I wonder if I can recall them ?? Then 
quite affectingly, with the grace of her slight accent, 
she recited: 


“I feel like one 
Who treads alun 
Some banquet hall desarted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed.’ 


‘[ must say,’ said Beatson, ‘I like very fond of poetry. 
Burns and Rudyard Kipling, you know, great nation of 
poets. Nothing to do with a business man, though, 
which reminds me, I ought to make some notes of 
what our representative at Matanzas said, put a thing 
down in writing at once my motto, or else you'll forget 
it. So if you’ll excuse me j 

He finished his cognac, remembered to kiss the 
Countess’s wrist, and left them. Again for a moment 
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Sloan pondered the three possible explanations of the 
Resident Manager’s motive. 

You had, he thought, to give the Countess great 
credit. Her quotation, like many of her original 
remarks, was rather obvious, but it was something of 
an accomplishment to be able to quote the most banal 
passages from the verse of a language which, until the 
last week or two, she could very rarely have used for 
some years. He wondered whya friend in Monte Carlo 
should have picked those lines for her. Quite inappro- 
priate, unless they had some recondite reference to the 
casino after closing hours—which, of course, was absurd. 

They stayed on the porch, chatting, in the pale light 
of a moon nearly at the full. He noticed that she was 
calling him just Timothy regularly now. Or ‘Teemothy’ 
—with the long soft ‘i’ and the ‘o’ rounded as Latins, 
who caress their vowels fondly, pronounce it. She told 
him her name was Ana. Would he not call her that ? 
Or better still, Anita—the familiar diminutive. 

“Your coming,’ she said, ‘is like a breath of fresh air 
in the parching desert of this barren country.’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ he answered, wishing to recall their 
conversation from the emotional level which it was 
threatening to reach, ‘that it’s just the circumstance of 
the country that makes me welcome.’ 

In reply to this she became a little effusive. 

Their subsequent talk, as he recalled it, skirted many 
subjects, but had a way of returning to one magnetic 
centre—for the Englishman a centre of disturbance. 

At last it was time to go to bed. 

‘Before you go,’ the Countess said as he kissed her 
hand in the corridor upstairs, ‘you must see the 
clearing by moonlight. Look out of the window here,’ 
and she led him into her room, ‘Isn’t it beautiful ? 
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The softness of the enchanted foliage—the close- 
clinging sweetness of the flowers—it all seems to me to 
speak of but one subject. Turn aside the vine against 
that trellis-work with your hand. Now turn this way— 
see, I will show you the best view.’ And she stood by 
his left side. 

It was a nice example of the stage-manager’s art. 
He had only to drop one hand, to raise the other the 
smallest space, and she was in his arms. His finger 
quivered on the tip of the vine. But with irresolution, 
not exaltation. 

Still, one has one’s obligations as a guest—to say 
nothing of the larger chivalries of man to woman. 

The stars, seen through the window, were like 
conventionalised, geometric forms in the clear southern 
night. They reminded him—unfortunately at this 
jtncture—of asterisks. 

* * * * * 

In the morning he realised that he had laid his hat 
down on a chair when he went into her room, and that 
he had forgotten to recover it. Since she did not offer 
it to him, he could hardly ask for it. Fortunately he 
had brought a panama too. 

A hat, of course, is not quite as incriminating as the 
traditional cloak. Still. ... 

They left for the city early. There is an old 
Spanish proverb, E/ huesped y el pece a tres dias hiede. 
Racy rather than pretty—‘A guest, like a fish, stinks 
after three days.’ 

But it was not for this consideration that Timothy 
hurried back to San Benito. No. Increase of appetite, 
for someone else, had grown by what it fed on. . 

He was feeling that when one has succumbed to the 
clear spell of the fire it is a pity to stay sizzling in the 
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E had succumbed to the clear spell of the fire. He 
must warm himself atit again. But where, and how? 

The obvious solution, of course, was to invite 
Sefiorita Blanco to some party in return for her various 
hospitalities. But in San Benito the obvious course is 
rarely a possible one. Timothy mentally canvassed the 
various milieux for his proposed entertainment, and 
could not find a suitable. 

Anglo-Saxon countries, with their restaurants and 
golf-clubs and their assumption of the possibility of 
blameless companionship between the sexes, provagie 
ample opportunities for such little attentions. e 
countries of Latin Kurope provide even more conven- 
ient locales for these meetings: and, assuming less 
concerning the blamelessness, are probably less often 
disappointed. But San Benito, whether it assumed all 
or nothing, was completely barren of rendezvous. 

The only golf-club, as far as Timothy knew, still 
remained projected in the heads of Trevelyan and the 
young American dentist: the only restaurant remotely 
approaching the first class was that of the de Cordova 
—where even Beatson had had the sense not to send 
him. So how could he entertain there ? 

Really the scheme of San Benitan life almost forbade 
one’s having anything to do with a girl unless one was 
prepared to—say, marry her. And of course he had no 
such designs—or no such hopes, at any rate—in the 
case of Sefiorita Blanco. He must not let the Countess 
put ideas in his head. 
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Even if she would have come to Beatson’s house he 
could not have asked her there. He had, during the 
last few days, acquired a kind of affection for the 
Resident Manager which forbade the idea of subjecting 
the poor fellow to the ordeal of receiving another 
lady at a second tea-party. The involutions of his 
syntax would have become too frightful to listen to... . 

It would all have been complicated enough if she 
had been just any young San Benitan woman of the 
upper classes. But she was the President’s daughter. 
How did you deal with Central American Presidents’ 
daughters ? He racked his mind for stray recollec- 
tions of official etiquette. All that he could remember 
was that women curtsied to royalty and that you 
walked away from them—the royalty—backwards. 
But Sefiorita Blanco was not royalty, and he was not a 
woman; and in any case he did not want to walk away 
from her, but to stay with her, as much as possible. 

It occurred to him to telephone to the lady herself, 
but he did not know where to find her in the telephone 
book, and if he asked Pedro that well-meaning alto 
would doubtless broadcast his intentions to the whole 
household in the quiet of the afternoon. The telephone 
book was almost thin enough to read straight through 
until you came to the right number—no, of course the 
whole idea was absurd! 

He next thought for a moment of asking advice of 
his country’s local representative, but Trevelyan was 
hardly the type of confidant to whom one entrusted 
doubts of this kind. Perhaps there would be some 
local handbook—like those guides to European social 
practice published for the benefit of American visitors, 
for which he had not previously recognised the justifi- 
cation—which would throw light on his problem, He 
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decided to go to the Public Library. It would be an 
easy lie to tell Beatson that he was going there to 
consult the political or economic references. : 

The Biblioteca was one of the few state buildings 
which were not on the Plaza Grande. It was a large 
white structure, empanelled with the traditional 
lozenges bearing the names of famous authors. Homer, 
Vergil, Dante, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Goethe, were 
inevitably there—ex-officio members, so to speak; and 
where an English library would have added Chaucer 
and Milton, or an American one Emerson and Long- 
fellow, San Benito had elected Lope de Vega and 
Calderon to this graven immortality. Reading also 
above the entrance the name of José Padin, whose 
writings were unknown to him, Timothy was thinking 
that they perhaps carried racial pride to an excess, 
when he discovered that this was the Minister of 
Education who had laid the foundation stone. 

The library was more public in name than in fact: 
a few loafers stood by the magazine and newspaper 
Stacks, and there were two women in the Spanish 
fiction room; but the reference department was deser- 
ted. He looked along what seemed to be the appro- — 
priate shelf, and was disappointed to find a wide gap in 
its middle. Perhaps the precious, necessary volumes 
were out. A consultation of the catalogue however, 
told him that the missing tome was the Spanish 
Peerage—buried years before by the Countess’s 
husband in its eternal and sanctified resting place. 

As he read off the unresponsive titles of the official 
reports and statistical digests a shadow fell across the 
room from its entrance, and he glanced round. Fora 
moment he thought that fancy had provoked this 
vision, a materialisation of his desire. But it was 
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undoubtedly the real Sefiorita Blanco, in the flesh. If 
she, so light and supple, could be thought of as flesh. 

His elation at the glorious chance was checked as an 
older woman followed her immediately into the room. 
Sefiorita Blanco, abroad, always wore the bright colours 
‘which the brilliant sunshine of the place demanded. 
This other was clad all in black, and seemed a kind of 
symbol of the storm which follows on too fair weather. 

The sight of her chaperon checked his instinctive 
start towards the Sefiorita; but when she noticed him 
Standing by the shelves she smiled with apparently 
genuine pleasure, and he felt authorised to advance and 
kiss her hand, and remark on this happy meeting. 
Then, as she saw him hesitating before the other 
woman, she said, ‘My duefz—it 1s not customary to 
introduce.’ 

‘Ah,’ he said, ‘I did not know. At your house I did 
not see——’ 

‘In the house it is not necessary. There one can 
be . . .’ (with a faint shrug) ‘oneself. Or by oneself. 
But when I go out—it is an engaging old custom and 
pleases the people. Like our riding 1n the state-coach 
to public functions.’ 

He saw now that the duenna was she who had reft 
the President’s daughter from his arms at their first 
and equally unpremeditated encounter. Ignoring her, 
however, since that seemed the somewhat rudely 
proper thing to do, he said to her ward, ‘Won’t you sit 
down for a minute ?? And as she did not refuse he 
fetched a chair for her and placed another for the 
escort at what he judged to be the correct distance. 

They chatted for a few minutes, about nothing and 
all the fascinating topics which that subject-matter 
evokes between people who like each other. He found 
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this very comfortable. There was none of that 
agonisingly swift exchange of repartee which most 
young women require nowadays. Conversation with 
her was, rather, like playing with those balloons 
which, as a child, one used to have in the nursery and 
which, grown up, one gets at night-clubs—the night- 
nurseries, so to speak, of our adult infantilism. They 
move, these balloons of talk, neatly and easily, if not 
rapidly; the touch of a finger sets them going, and the 
lightest tap sends them careering gaily back. 

When added to the pleasure of looking at her, it was 
all unusually good fun. He had found in his previous 
experience that really beautiful women either rely on 
their beauty alone, and so are very dull to talk to; or 
else think they must in all things live up to their beauty 
and dazzle the mind as well as the eye by a forced 
brilliance of dialogue. About er there was neither 
dimness nor glitter. She gave off a pleasant, polished 
light, as of something sterling: no—it was more 
modern than that—it had the quality of platinum. 
At any rate, it was a delectable setting for her physical 

race. 
: How rightly he had wanted to see her again! And 
so, as soon as the opportunity came, he began to 
canvass ways and means. 

She had asked him what he was doing there. ‘Asa 
matter of fact, it was to seek guidance on the etiquette 
of entertaining a lady that I came.’ 

‘The Countess ?” 

‘No.’ Bother her—bother Sefiorita Blanco for 
mentioning her. ‘Someone even more highly placed.’ 

“You have made quick progress in our local circles! 
But I should not have thought a man from the great 
world needed to seek inspiration from books for 
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dealing with our simple society.’ 

“This lady happens to be of a position which we 
haven’t got in my country. She is yourself. I was 
wondering how I might entertain you, to repay some of 
your hospitality.’ 

‘My hospitality—you make me sound very forward! 
It was my father’s.’ 

‘Ah, but the good deeds of the fathers should be 
visited upon the children. Would it be permitted that 
you should lunch or dine with me somewhere—so that 
we could talk—about the Cap d’Antibes . . .?” 

She shook her head. ‘I’m afraid that couldn’t be 
done.’ 

“Our royalty sometimes goes incognito.’ 

“They can afford to.’ 

‘Perhaps, if necessary, some of the official world 
could be invited.’ 

‘And we could talk with them—about earthquakes 
and lotteries.’ 

‘Is there no hope ever of a téte-a-téte ?’ 

‘Only at some public function.’ 

“That sounds inconsistent.’ 

‘No. You remember the theory that the criminal’s 
best hiding place is the crowded street of a great city.’ 

‘Is there anything criminal about our talking— 
together ?” 

‘Not criminal, but unconventional. In my circle 
that is the worse offence.’ 

‘When can we become first offenders ?’ 

‘No,’ she replied, ‘we must keep within the law.’ 

His eagerness overcame his manners, and he said, 
‘You have an admirable sense of your obligations. You 
let yourself be—well, shadowed.’ Her lips tightened 
into a hint of annoyance, so he quickly added, thinking 
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her own simile could not give umbrage, ‘You suffer 
yourself to be rattled about in a heavy old vehicle 

‘But I have accepted the position, the security, the - 
little State. As for the coach,’ she went on, turning to 
it for an escape from the sententiousness of her words 
as he had from the impertinence of his, ‘it’s as comfort- 
able as—well,’ with a shrug, ‘a Paris taxi. And far 
calcite 
~ “Yet Paris,’ he ventured, ‘still calls ?’ 

“MoS Lee ha Re ee 

‘When will you revisit it ?’ 

‘Perhaps when my father retires.’ 

‘Good Central Americans go to Paris when they 
retire,’ he murmured, and then said to her, ‘How long 
does his term last ? Another year, isn’t it? Feeling 
that it might be a mistake to show too precise a know- 
ledge about the subject. 

“But the party might call him again,’ she said. ‘And 
he, of course, would respond. My sense of duty, you 
see, is not original; it is inherited.’ 

The faintly mocking manner in which she said that 
encouraged him to suggest, ‘Might there not perhaps 
be some intervention, some unexpected . . . release ?” 

She looked at him gravely, as if wondering not so 
much what he meant as why he suggested it. Then she 
said, ‘I fear not. I mean, I fear you are under a mis- 
apprehension, And before then, probably, I shall have 
married.’ 

‘Married!’ he exclaimed uncontrollably. 

‘One does, you know,’ she replied with apparent 
unconcern. ‘Just as we agreed the other night that one 
gets engaged. Only it’s a symptom of a more devel- 
oped pathology. Change of life as against adolescence.’ 

This alarming Latin frankness, he commented to 
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himself, to conceal the dismay which he really knew 
came not from outraged propriety but from jealousy. 

The thrust of her shaft, however, was softened by the 
thought that before she had corrected herself about her 
‘fear’ she had, spontaneously if indirectly, expressed 
regret that her estate restrained her. ‘Then if she 
should be toppled from that estate. . . 

It was a nice dilemma for Timothy. In the hope of 
the President’s maintenance lay the safeguard of his 
Company’s interests—and his own dividends. In the 
threat of the President’s fall lay the possibility of the 
repetition of this delightful intercourse—the thing he 
now personally most desired. 

But she was asking, with a hint of malice which 
would have been amusing to a disinterested observer, 
‘Did you enjoy your visit to the Condesa de Santa 
Lucia 

How, he wondered, had she heard about it? Ina 
small place like this, he supposed, you heard auto- 
matically about everything that everybody does. And 
when a place grows too big for this to be possible, as 
London had, gossip-writers step in to satisfy the 
human curiosity which crowds and distances would 
otherwise frustrate. 

He hadn’t enjoyed it. He hadn’t really enjoyed it 
at the time, and now, in retrospect, particularly after 
this present encounter, it was all a confusing mortifica- 
tion. But of course he answered, ‘I enjoyed myself 
very much’. 

‘She has a very seductive personality,’ Sefiorita 
Blanco commented. 

The epithet was only too just. 

‘You will be seeing her again soon ?’ she continued. 

There was encouragement in her interest in the 
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subject. So, ‘I must make my bread-and-butter call,’ 
Timothy replied, lightly emphasising the implied 
reluctance in his ‘must’. 

“When ?’ 

“When she permits.’ 

‘She will permit’ (more encouragement in her smile) 
‘at any time that you ask.’ 

‘At any time, then.’ 

aE ite 

‘What is the polite hour ?” 

‘About nine. And the date ?’ 

“When will she be back ?’ 

“You left—when ? Yesterday 

ey G5. 

‘She will be back to-day.’ 

“To-morrow, then, about nine. Since you want me 
to be so precise.’ 

‘Just womanly inquisitiveness,’ she answered. There 
was a pause. 

‘May I,’ he next said, ‘ask what you are doing in the 
reference room of the Public Library ? Have you,’ he 
taunted her, pointing to the rows of reports opposite 
them, ‘come to con the State statistics—further 
evidence of your sense of official responsibility ?” 

‘No, Sir Timothy, I was going through to the 
foreign literature room. Fora novel. Iam not always 
officiai. A French novel, perhaps—to remind me of 
Paris and Antibes—and freedom.’ 

And freedom, he mentally echoed. Aloud he said, 
“Will you not read an English one this time, in my 
honour ?” 

She assented, and they moved through to the next 
compartment, followed at a perfunctory distance by 
the duenna. 
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English fiction was represented by the small and 
curious team of Scott, Wilkie Collins, Ouida, Conan 
Doyle and H. G. Wells. 

‘The selection is not large,’ Timothy said, ‘but I 
suggest Marriage.’ 

‘I prefer The Passionate Friends,’ she answered, and 
took it and moved towards the door, gathering her 
companion with a swift gesture as a woman of her 
mother’s generation might have gathered her skirts— 
those skirts which perhaps were just as efficient a 
protection. 

Amid his hasty words of farewell he asked, ‘When 
may I hope to see you again?’ Perhaps she herself 
would supply the answer to the riddle which he was 
seeking when they met. 

“Your first engagement must be with the Countess.’ 

Damn it, why hadn’t he said ‘where’ or ‘how’ ?_ For 
she was gone now. 

But at least she had taken The Passionate Friends. 
Passionate. . . . She might have selected The Dream. 
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g lingered within the reference room for a few 

minutes, though the subject which he came to 
investigate no longer interested him. It seemed the 
part of delicacy to let the Sefiorita depart before he 
emerged; in a place like this, associating himself with 
a person of such prominence, one could not be too 
careful. 

Soon, however, the rapid fall of dusk made reading 
difficult, particularly the reading of badly-tooled titles 
on scaling bindings. And his concern with them was 
now diminished. He went out and walked towards 
the Plaza Grande. 

The great square, which he had left deserted and 
somnolent in the afternoon glare, had become crowded 
with citizenry and already illuminated about its mar- 
gins by hundreds of electric lights. The transition 
was as sudden as that which had occurred within his 
own feelings. He had gone to the library mildly 
beguiled by the President’s daughter, and vaguely 
hoping to discover the means of greater intimacy with 
her. He had emerged deep in love with her, fired by 
such passion as he had never known for a year at 
least—such as he could not have experienced more 
than three or four times in his life. 

In the cafés the musicians were taking the covers 
from their instruments. The little tables outside, 
ranged between box shrubberies, were beginning to 
fill with a heterogeneous crowd—members of the pro- 
fessions excitedly talking of themselves, good trades- 
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folk settling back into the luxury of being employers 
instead of employed, flaneurs indulging the aperitif 
hour in the customary manner of the social routine. 
The proletariate formed itself into a phalanx about the 
central bandstand, enviously regarding their betters 
who enjoyed the more expensive pleasures round the 
Plaza’s borders. 

Timothy took them all in with his glance—a mixed 
gathering of diverse personalities, but all united in a 
desire to exteriorate themselves, either by imagination 
or economic power or alcohol, from the actualities of 
life and watch it for a little hour as a simple spectacle. 
He himself, he remembered, had come to San Benito 
for much the same purpose—with the additional 
motive, of course, of business research. Arriving in 
that intention, he had first envisaged the Countess 
and the President’s daughter as agreeable entertainers 
in what might without them have been a dull interlude; 
then suddenly he had found them playing important 
roles in his destiny. 

Could one then never stand irresponsible in the 
wings of life ? 

Yet even as he was envying the care-free people 
with whom he was mingling Timothy began to realise 
that there was a tensity in their demeanour a little 
foreign to the customarily cheerful relaxation of the 
southern crowd. Wondering what it might be that 
seemed, at that closer inspection, to be vexing the 
pleasure-seekers, he made for the corner from which 
his homeward route debouched. It was masked at 
this hour by the encroachments of a popular café’s 
tables; and seated at one of them he noticed a figure, 
better-dressed, taller, fairer than the native San Benitan. 
The figure noticed him, and half rose, and beckoned. 
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It was Trevelyan. 
~ Hullo,’ Timothy cried, ‘surprised to find you here!’ 

‘Always at the post of duty,’ the Vice-Consul replied. 

‘Acquainting yourself with the modes and manners 
of the country to which you're accredited.’ 

‘Yes—and more. We approach an important 
moment in the history of San Benito. Naturally I am 
in the centre of things.’ 

‘I thought I felt an unusual excitement. What’s it 
all about °’ 

“The air is as full of rumours as the British workman 
is of beer. But roughly the definitely known facts are 
these . . . A Ministerial crisis has—what does a crisis 
do ?—arisen. ‘That is clear because the President was 
seen to go into the Executive Building at the hour 
when he usually begins his siesta. Nothing less than 
the fear of losing his job would have got him to break 
his rule.’ 

“Yes, but what’s it about iN 

“You asked that before. If you will only curb your 
impatience! We officials must impart our state infor- 
mation in the proper form. . . . In the first place it is 
quite irregular to do so on a dry stomach.’ He 
called a waiter, and ordered himself a second drink 
and Sloan his first. 

When the glasses on their price-marked saucers 
were set before them he continued, “The facts seem to 
be these. My San Benitan archivist, whose mistress 
is a friend of the mistress of the second commissionaire 
at the Chamber of Deputies—these girls always have 
a fancy for important functionaries—tells me that he 
has it right from the horse’s mouth that the Govern- 
ment have decided to clap an extra entertainments tax 
on the coming gala bull-fight to cover a deficit due to 
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peculations by the Secretary of the Treasury, who has 
been gambling in coffee futures; and they have found 
too late—shutting the stable-door after the milk is 
spilt—that the public thinks this, to speak colloquially, 
a bit thick. 

“This is confirmed by our young friend the American 
dentist, who has been excavating the mouth of a well- 
informed political journalist and got the truth from 
him with the threat of another dig of his scarifier. He 
has it that the Minister of Defence has refused to 
appoint the cousin of the Secretary of the Interior as 
colonel of the cavalry regiment, although he can ride, 
in place of the late incumbent who has been cashiered 
for cheating at cards; and that a Cabinet split has 
taken place. Two of the Ministers are relatives of the 
wallah who hoped to get the job, and another owes 
him a lot of money. So you see the Government is 
about as harmonious as a Charity Committee whose 
members all want to play Helen in the Pageant of 
Fair Women in aid of distressed curates. 

‘Finally, if I don’t bore you—or even if I do—our 
waiter here, who should know (he works eighteen 
hours a day within sight of the Presidential Palace) 
tells me that President Blanco discovered the Minister 
of Religion and Fine Arts in flagrante delicto—only he 
didn’t call it that—with Sefiora Zevallos, and that 
there has been a scuffle in which the President was 
severely wounded with a pair of manicure scissors and 
his life is despaired of and a new election is imminent.’ 

“The wound must have got much worse since Sefior 
Blanco went to the Cabinet room,’ Timothy com- 
mented. ‘But what is the matter, really ?’ 

‘Well, your Mr. Beatson, whom I met on the way 
here, hurrying off to protect his beastly explosives like 
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a mother rushing to save her ill-favoured child from a 


well-merited death—he says it’s something to do with 


the Mines. He’s got the Mines on the brain.’ 

“We pay him to have them there,’ Timothy rejoined, 
becoming the virtuous man of commerce. ‘Perhaps if 
our government representatives would take them as 
seriously 

‘Waiter,’ the Vice-Consul interrupted, ‘my friend 
here needs another drink.’ 

But the drink never came, for just as Timothy was 
beginning ‘No offence meant . . .’ there was a sudden 
commotion at the further end of the square. A little 
squad of newsboys came yelling into sight—and 
hearing—with bundles of papers under their arms. 
Trevelyan despatched their waiter to get a copy. 

‘Backward people,’ he commented while they waited. 
‘They don’t get their six-thirty editions out till half- 
past six. At home we’re reading them in the outer 
suburbs by four o’clock.’ 

‘I’m surprised to see so much interest in a political 
matter,’ Timothy said. 

‘Yes, they’re queer. Nearly as excited as we should 
be over the result of a cup-tie, or a French crowd for 
the news of a crime passionel.’ 

They saw their emissary plunge into the mob which 
was now swirling round the boys like waters in a mill 
race. In a few minutes he came back triumphant, 
with a newspaper and the hope of a big tip, but 
without his dress tie. 

It was the Prensa, the Opposition evening journal, 


which the heroic fellow had secured. Spread across 


the whole front page—displacing the market quota- 
tions from the coffee exchange—even relegating to an 
inner sheet the latest paragraphs about the bull-fight— 
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- screaming in headlines of almost American emphasis 
—the news came out. 

The Comptroller of the Mines had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. 

“Beatson was right,’ Timothy exclaimed excitedly. 

“This is interesting,’ said Trevelyan, for once 
apparently thoughtful. ‘It may even be important.’ 

The editor evidently thought it important enough 
to devote a special leading article in leaded type to the 
sensation. With most of the patrons of the café and 
not a few of the passers-by looking over their shoulders, 
they scanned rapidly the most significant phrases. 
“This new monstrosity in a chain of scandals . . . final 
proof, if any more were needed, of a plot against the 
people’s richest property . . .’ Let the Government 
explain, if it could, how the appointed guardian of this 
national trust came to be spirited away at the very 
moment when the public was demanding an accounting 
for the Administration’s mismanagement . . . With 
the Government’s connivance, if not through its 
agency . . . Convincing evidence of the necessity of 
a new system . . . the separation of the Mines from 
politics and their control by an efficient independent 
business organisation . . . 

The column ended with the announcement of a 
great mass meeting (grande mass miting) of protest for 
the following day. 

Timothy could not check an irrelevant reflection on 
the similarity of this prose style to that of Pedro. He 
wondered for a moment if that pathetic young man, 
disappointed in his own editors, had turned to those 
of the opposite party, and—like The Hind Let Loose— 
contributed to both sides. 

One of the onlookers, either a confirmed Liberal or 
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else overcome by the powerful rhetoric of the article, 
said it was characteristic, by God, of the Government’s 
laxity to let an important servant of the public dis-- 
appear at this critical juncture. A friend of the same 
colour, with the usual inconsistency of the political 
partisan, said, Yes, a thousand devils, it was obvious 
that the Administration had spirited him away because 
he knew too much about their mismanagement of this 
national property. 

But the whole clientéle of the café was not against 
the Conservatives. A third man, with a gesture of 
defiance, exclaimed that, Jesus Mary, it was as plain 
as daylight to anyone but a Judas of a Liberal that the 
accursed Opposition had kidnapped this man _ to 
embarrass the Government and so substantiate their 
hitherto empty charges against the efficiency of the 
public control of the Mines. 

The latter two then fell into positions of threatening 
attack and waited for their respective friends to close 
round and hold them away from each other. The 
patron of the café bustled up, deprecating this terrible 
violence with an exquisite tact which enabled him at the 
same time to maintain the good will of each customer. 
The two antagonists drew the little knot of men who 
were restraining them back to their respective tables 
and vented their wrath in angry looks and a demand. 
for more drinks. 

The altercation seemed very like a political argument 
in Timothy’s own country, except that the expletives 
used were blasphemous rather than obscene. 

To Trevelyan, who was whistling quietly, he said, 
“Look here, all this brings up something I’ve wanted to 
talk to you about. The hints of revolution in the 
leading article ’ then he stopped, realising that 
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the people who had been overlooking them might also 
_be overhearing them, and that some members of the 
company present might understand English. ‘Let’s 
donate this rag to the café’s library and take a 
promenade.’ 

As they passed out of the square he asked, ‘When 
you spoke about Sefiorita Blanco’s marriage the other 
day, whom had you in mind ” 

‘Good Lord, man,’ the Vice-Consul answered, ‘who 
d’you think I am? Pelman, or Mr. Roth? D’you 
expect me to remember what I was talking about a 
fortnight ago? I think of so many things in the 
course of a day that I’m lucky if I remember them 
overnight.’ 

You certainly do, Timothy mentally concurred. 
‘But,’ he pursued, ‘you must have visualised someone.’ 

‘I don’t know. Young O’Flaherty, maybe.’ 

“Young O’Flaherty! ‘The Defence Minister’s son ?’ 

“The same.’ 

‘I didn’t know he has one.’ 

“Well, he has. And by Sefiora O’Flaherty too. 
He’s abroad, nominally studying the latest approved 
police technique—or in plain English, espionage. 
Actually I think that the old boy likes to keep him 
out of the way so that the women he wants to sleep 
with won’t know he’s old enough to have a grown-up 
son,’ 

The horrible probability of Trevelyan’s random 
conjecture actually made Timothy’s heart miss a beat. 
What could be more natural than the alliance of the 
two leading Conservative families ? 

‘There are two daughters too, to give you the whole 
family statistics,’ Trevelyan elaborated. 

‘Funny I haven’t met them.’ 
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act of real consideration to the public, as they’re 
exactly like their mother. I didn’t realise though that — 
I was being dragged away from my hard-earned rest 
at the village inn to discuss the O’Flaherty birth-rate.’ 

‘No,’ Timothy said, ‘I only— Now about this 
political shindy,’ he recalled himself, and went on to 
avow—very craftily, as he thought—that he wasn’t 
very much impressed by all this poppycock about a 
coming Revolution. He imagined revolutions in 
Central America were just like general elections at 
home—a disturbance, bad for business, but not making 
any real difference in the life of the people. But Beat- 
son—that is, he and Beatson—had reasons to suppose 
that there was something more behind all these Liberal 
attacks upon the Government’s management of the 
Mines than a mere desire to excite the electorate 
against the present Administration. The editorial they 
had just read confirmed these suspicions. Their 
feeling was that the Liberals, if they got into power, 
proposed to sell out the Mines to some foreign syndi- 
cate. Then where did their Company come in? 
What would happen to the interests of British trade ? 

Trevelyan said, ‘But what foreign syndicate does 
Beatson—do you—think has bribed the Liberals to 
divvy up their slice of this very fruity pie ?’ 

‘I don’t know, but I guess an American one.’ 

“You’re so absorbed by America that you begin 

“guessing”. Waal, Sir’ (and he broke into a burlesque 
nasal drawl) ‘will you tell me just what put that bug in 
your ear ?” 

‘Well, for one thing, those three Americans who 
arrived here the same time that I did. Do you know 
what they’re doing here ?” 
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‘Ah, there you’re probing official secrets,’ the Vice- 
Consul replied enigmatically, and refused to explain. 
Timothy put it down to the usual British official’s 
practice of trying to divert notice from his inactivity by 
hinting at stores of confidential information which 
could be utilised at the right moment. And the 
official’s right moment was always too late. 

They came to the parting of their ways. Timothy 
resolved to think the whole thing out as he walked 
back to Beatson’s house. He found it difficult, how- 
ever, to concentrate. For a moment he had a poig- 
nant vision of their great works in the north of England 
closed down for lack of raw material: of their devoted 
men no longer working with steel plates between 
them and the glycerine troughs, so that should an 
explosion occur they would only lose their hands and 
perhaps their eyesight: of their cheery lasses ceasing to 
turn yellow and other engaging colours from contact 
with the chemicals which gained them their livelihood ; 
of their directors forced to let their villas on the 
Riviera and spend the winters in the uncomfortable 
hotels of Cannes and Nice. .. . 

But chiefly he found himself reflecting on the 
possible outcome of all this for Sefiorita Blanco. 

On the one hand a bloodthirsty revolutionary mob, 
lusting for vengeance on the unlucky President, might 
also exercise their violence against the innocent young 
woman who so incredibly happened to be his daughter. 

On the other hand, supposing the revolution 
succeeded but the Liberal leaders maintained some 
discipline over the sansculottes who were to carry them 
to power, the President’s daughter would be safe and 
at the same time released from the absurd restrictions 
on her conduct and associations with which her 
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present scruples refused to break. Andthen... 

While on the third hand, if, as Del Valle had confi- 
dently suggested, the whole Revolution should prove 
abortive, how would his continued dividends console 
him for the loss of that for which he now so wildly 
hoped ? 

“To maintain her in the station to which she has 
been accustomed’, he mentally quoted—sardonically 
quoted—the old tag. What a station! A petty halt 
on a narrow-gauge line. He could at least move her 
to the main routes of life. 

But this suggested mariage de convenance—how did 
she really feel about that? ... 

What an enigmatical creature she was! It had been 
but a few minutes between the time when she left him 
at the Library and the appearance of a paper carrying 
the startling news of the day. She must have known 
what was imminent: the facts must have been in the 
possession of the Government for several hours— 
these San Benitan newspapers were doubtless produced 
on the most old-fashioned, slowest of presses; yet she 
had breathed not a word of it, had been obviously 
entirely unaffected by the potentialities with which the 
moment was charged. She moved through her public 
life like a beautifully dressed automaton, performing 
her functions perfectly but entirely unconscious of 
them, set in the midst of the official world yet remote 
and self-contained. 
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or Pigg Mines had not always been a part of the public 
domain of the Republic of San Benito. 

According to Professor Del Valle’s intimate and 
unpublished history of the country, the most important 
figure in their early development was a German named 
Schulz. This Schulz had been a chemist in Hamburg, 
where he dabbled in politics, inclining to the radical 
side. He was a valued member of the local Socialist 
party on account of his technical qualifications; for he 
was always ready to apply his knowledge to the manu- 
facture of portable explosives. 

It happened one night that a comrade was addressing 
a meeting on the tenets of Karl Marx, when the local 
polizei felt called upon to intervene. In the excite- 
ment of the moment Schulz, who was supporting the 
speaker on the platform, tossed a couple of bombs into 
the hall below, and then escaped under cover of the 
smoke arising from their detonations. He learned 
from the newspaper which was brought to his place of 
hiding next morning that, for every policeman killed, 
two members of the Socialist audience had been taken 
off by his hasty action; but he felt little faith that such 
a plea would establish any disposition to leniency in 
the hearts of the Hamburg magistrature. He accord- 
ingly escaped over the border into Denmark, and 
eventually made his way to San Benito. He knew that 
the government of Arsuaga, the Great Dictator, had not 
been recognised by Prussia, and felt safer in such a 
country than in one rendered by its situation so suscep- 
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tible as Denmark to pressure from the Wilhelmstrasse. 


He established a little retail pharmacy in the city of 


San Benito, and in a short time was making quite a 
fair living by the sale of aphrodisiacs and abortifacients. 
With characteristic energy he invested his savings in a 
drug factory, and did well out of wholesaling synthetic 
colouring matter to the local distillers of liqueurs. 

Schulz had the sentimental German love of the 
country, and on one holiday chanced to make a trip 
into the district round the Indian settlement of 
Matanzas, where dwelt the last concentrated group of 
the Carcas—the aborigines who owed their salvation 
to the holy St. Benito, and who had repaid this debt 
by becoming the agents of their benefactor’s canonisa- 
tion. 

In the hills by Matanzas the chemist wander-vogel 
made a remarkable discovery. It was one of more 
than purely geologic interest. There was palpably 
money in it. Unfortunately his own capital, though 
growing nicely, was still—and would for long be— 
ludicrously inadequate for the exploitation of the find 
on which he had stumbled. And he was not in a 
position to open negotiations with the natural entre- 
preneurs, the German chemical cartels. He was 
therefore forced to have recourse to the Great Dictator, 
then in the middle splendour of his period of domina- 
tion. 

Schulz spent most of the money he had accumu- 
lated in arranging with the minor government officials 
for an interview with the great man. Either his 
exposition of his discovery was very convincing, or 
else Arsuaga had the usual faculty of political leaders 
for sensing the possibilities of commercial gain. At 
any rate the Dictator immediately issued a decree 
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moving the Indian reservation into the miasmatic 
swamp country farther to the north. The Carcas had 
been accustomed through many generations to the dry 
climate of the Matanzas foot-hills (which afterwards 
came to be found so salubrious for the Countess’s 
mother), but they were spared any prolonged suffering 
from this change, as most of them died of fever within 
the year. The Dictator personally purchased their old 
territory for a reasonable sum, which by an oversight 
never came to be paid into the State treasury. 

A railway was constructed to Matanzas at the public 
expense, and Schulz was appointed manager to 
develop the property. Production was soon established 
on a satisfactory basis. The world was then in a state 
of profound peace, even Ireland being quiescent. 
Nevertheless there was a steady demand for the output 
of the Mines. The United States immediately became 
one of the Dictator’s best customers. Since the United 
States was then, as now, a pacific country, these 
American purchases were solely made for industrial 
use. It was remarkable, however, how rapidly the 
American industrial consumption increased. 

In a few years Schulz, with the organising ability of 
his race, had everything running nicely and reduced to 
routine procedure. Shortly afterwards he most unfor- 
tunately died. His demise was accounted for by an 
explosion in one of the more distant galleries. Not a 
fragment of his body was ever recovered—he must 
have been working in a vein of extraordinary richness. 
The Dictator’s illegitimate half-brother was appointed 
manager in the German’s place. One of the most 
amiable features in San Benitan history, as Professor 
Del Valle remarks, is the Strength of the tie of family 
affection. 
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For many years the Dictator ruled and waxed 
wealthy on the profits of the Mines. Eventually, how- _ 
ever, they proved another Frankenstinian monster for 
the undoing of their discoverer—or of their discoverer’s 
patron. ‘The greatly increased prizes of office reawa- 
kened the spirit of political liberty among the best 
families in the country. Feeling ran high. A spark 
was applied to the tinder when two rich leaders of the 
disaffected party suddenly died, and their estates were 
declared to be escheated to the Dictatorial privy purse. 

The circumstances surrounding this last episode are 
obscure, but Professor Del Valle claims to have 
established three facts bearing on the question: 

1. The Dictator suddenly promulgated an Order in 
Council sequestrating the estates of anyone who 
died intestate. 

2. The two chiefs of the Opposition died the next 
day. 

3. Their homes and, for good measure, the offices 
of their lawyers, mysteriously caught fire, and 
all the documents in them became a total loss, 
since the only fire-engines in the capital were at 
that time under process of repainting for the 
forthcoming military parade on the Campo 
Martio in honour of the Dictator’s birthday. 

Even for Central America this chain of coincidences 
seemed arbitrary. The Great Dictator begat the 
Great Revolution. Arsuaga himself escaped from the 
country, taking with him a million pesos in banknotes 
sewn into the flannel chest-protector which he always 
wore underneath his bullet-proof waistcoat—he was 
rather susceptible to chills. The new provisional 
government promptly cancelled the series to which 
the notes belonged, and on his arrival in the United 
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States the ex-Dictator was forced to earn his living by 
joining a lecture circuit. He died shortly afterwards 
of a stroke while answering questions at the end of a 
speech before the Federated Women’s Clubs of Wawa, 
Pa: 

The provisional government was a coalition, so that 
every member of it felt profoundly distrustful of all his 
colleagues. The only feasible solution for the dis- 
position of the Mines, therefore, was to make them 
public property. Incidentally, this had been one of 
the pledges whereby they had obtained the general 
adherence of the citizens to their revolutionary project. 

It was at that time that Timothy’s father, subse- 
quently the first baronet, made his most advantageous 
arrangement for a monopoly of the sales rights of the 
output, in return for a contract to take each year a 
certain tonnage and a promise to exercise his influence 
to win British recognition for the new rulers. The 
latter he could count on from the sentimental Liberal 
opinion then dominant in England, and as for the 
_ former he knew, in the period of international comity 
then prevailing, that he could dispose of his guarantee 
several times over. 

, Phe Mines soon became a very important factor in 
the prosperity of San Benito, and a leading issue in all 
political controversy. Periodical charges of mis- 
management of the trust were commonplaces in the 
newspapers, the clubs, and the Chamber of Deputies. 
Old residents, such as Trevelyan, had long ago come 
to discount such excitements. But interested parties 
like Beatson and newcomers like Timothy might 
pardonably be misled by the violence of these 
exchanges. 
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IN morning Sloan and Beatson held a long and 


important conference on matters arising out of 
the previous day’s events. It was finally decided that 
the Manager should accompany Sloan on his thank- 
you call on the Countess that evening. 

When that point was settled they fell to discussing, 
over lunch, their business problems. Timothy now 
wanted Beatson to understand that he had, of course, 
shared his suspicions concerning this plot against 
their interests from the very first, and that if he had 
not seemed convinced earlier it was simply because he 
wanted to check Beatson’s theories by his own personal 
investigations. Indeed, it was because he concurred 
in these misgivings—or rather that he had arrived 
independently at the same misgivings, before Beatson’s 
letters came to confirm them—that he had decided in 
London to come out to San Benito . . . somewhat 
against his fellow-directors’ feelings, he hinted. It 
was, of course, Beatson would appreciate, easy to 
understand their misreading of the situation at such a 
distance. 

They agreed now that it would be advisable to get 
from the Government a clear declaration as to where 
it stood on the question of the foreign concessions. 
Timothy was not too sanguine about this: never in his 
experience had it been possible to get from a govern- 
ment any declaration—let alone a clear one—as to 
where it Stood on any dangerous issue. His doubts 
were confirmed when they sent round a message asking 
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urgently for an interview with the President or the 
Minister of Defence and were told that these two 
leading officials were preoccupied with matters of the 
utmost importance. The whereabouts of the ee 
Comptroller, of course. 

They had been referred by the Cabinet secretary 5 
an assistant Minister, and as Beatson declared that 
nothing could be pained from an interview with this 
underling another valuable hour was spent in com- 
posing a letter to him which would save their wasting 
time on him without hurting his feelings. 

After about forty-five minutes of this Timothy 
thought to ask why, if this underling wasn’t worth 
wasting time on, they need give themselves such pains 
to avoid antagonising him. Beatson replied that in 
San Benitan politics there were many people who 
could do nothing for you, but who could do a great 
deal against you. 

“Why limit that to San Benito ? Timothy asked. 

When the heat of the afternoon was a little relieved 
_ the Director said he thought it might be a good idea 
if he went down and had a few words with the Vice- 
Consul. After all, in the regrettable absence of their 
Minister, Trevelyan was their country’s official repre- 
sentative. Beatson agreed and went in to go over some 
figures with Pedro. The Mines weren’t yet closed to 
them, and the faithful fellow was resolved to make 
the fect of their shipments so long as they lasted. 

It was unfortunate that he came out again just as 
Timothy descended the stairs from his bedroom. It 
would have been possible to explain away the change 
to flannels by a reference to the weather, but it was 
difficult to conceal the tennis racquet. Timothy made 
a laughing reference to Sir Francis Drake, and said 
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that there was nothing so bad, during a period of 
forced inactivity, as sitting at home and brooding on 
one’s troubles. Waterloo won on the playing fields 
of Eton and that sort of thing. .. . 

Trevelyan was ready for a game (‘anything to 
oblige a gentleman,’ he exclaimed when Timothy 
found him in his office, over a gin-swizzle). ‘Just take 
a minute to don the pure white of a blameless life— 
come on up with me. Garcia! a gin-swizzle for Sir 
Timothy. Can’t give you a handicap, you know.’ 

In the bedroom Timothy repeated his growing con- 
victions. ‘The Vice-Consul was not impressed. ‘Even 
supposing they win the Revolution,’ he said (as if it 
were a kind of cricket match—as indeed, Timothy 
supposed, it was for these people) ‘I can’t see them 
handing over the Mines to America on a silver saliva. 
People here hate the Yanks. They’ve never forgiven 
the White House for interfering in their war with 
Costamala when they were odds-on favourites—the 
First Lord of the Costamalan Admiralty had his 
country’s whole fleet, both the gunboat and the sloop, 
away on a private sealing expedition.’ 

‘But these three mysterious Americans at the 
de Cordova, whom I saw with what looked like sur- 
veying instruments near the Mines ?’ 

‘Probably travelling salesmen going up to sell the 
Comptroller some new labour-saving machinery. I[ 
expect that’s why he disappeared—couldn’t dodge 
them any other way.’ 

‘Incidentally, what d’you think’s happened to him ?” 

The Vice-Consul said he could give a pretty good 
guess in such a knowing manner that Timothy could 
not avow his own dullness by asking what the other 
implied. 
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‘T’ll tell you, Sloan,’ Trevelyan continued,‘I wouldn’t 
let this Revolution eat you. I’ve been in touch with 
the American Minister. I got it Straight from him 
that the States wouldn’t stand for another of these 
kick-ups.’ 

‘And you think all Americans are George Washing- 
tons ?’ 

“You mean they’ve got an axe to grind ?” 

Good Lord, Timothy thought, this levity in the 
face of dire threats to British commercial interests! 
Typical of the Civil Service mind. 

When they reached the American Residency they 
were told that the Minister was out. Asking for 
information as to his probable return before deciding 
to use the court uninvited, they learned that he was 
closeted with the Minister of Defence. 

Sloan shot a significant glance at his companion. 

Trevelyan won the first two sets and was leading in 
the third when Timothy said he would like to stop as 
he was not feeling very well. Worry was making him 
sick—worry about his after-dinner engagement. 

‘All right, Suzanne,’ his opponent concurred. 

‘Look here,’ the Vice-Consul summed it up as they 
were parting, ‘you can put your last gent’s shirting on 
O’Flaherty. If a man can hold the affections of the 
Countess for ten years I’m sure he can hold down the 
Opposition indefinitely.’ 

Perilous parallel! thought Timothy. .. . 

He only had time to bathe and change and dine 
before it was time to goand . . . test the hold which 
O'Flaherty had over the Countess. At the last 
minute Beatson was for backing out—he thought 
he’d better put in some more work to ensure the 
clearance of that last big shipment. _ 
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‘No, come along,’ his superior commanded, “I’ve— 
I’ve an idea we may pick up something important 
from our hostess.’ Perhaps she’d have an answer to 
his question about those Americans, he said to himself, 
to justify this subterfuge of cowardice. 

The Countess too, they learned as soon as they 
arrived, and had heard her surprise, her pleased 
surprise, of course, at Beatson’s presence: the Countess 
too was not feeling very well. She had, she said, been 
suffering from fainting spells and nausea the last 
morning or so. 

Oh come, Timothy thought, that was an inartistic 
exaggeration. He saw in it, however, the opportunity 
of suggesting their immediate withdrawal. 

‘Oh please, no,’ the Countess smiled, ‘I’m feeling 
much better now. But I don’t think I could see any- 
body but my two dear friends. I think I’d better tell — 
the footman I’m at home to no one else.’ And she did. — 

Really, hadn’t they better go? Timothy insisted. — 
No, really, please, it was just what she wanted, a little — 
quiet chat with congenial companions. But surely she | 
ought to go to bed, by herself—he meant, she ought — 
to be by herself and go to bed. No, please, when she © 
was alone she felt so melancholy somehow: she sup- © 
posed it was a symptom of her condition—of the 
nervous condition she was in, she elaborated. They 
mustn’t leave her. The two men repeated their © 
sympathy in a sort of canon—the more fluent Director 
bringing out his condolences a few beats before his 
Manager. 

Timothy said what a delightful time they had had at 
her country place. Beatson echoed, Yes—he had 
always so interesting to get back and seeing the Mines — 
again. ‘That reminded Timothy, and to cover up his 
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subordinate’s tactless if well-meant expression of 
gratitude he quickly asked, “By the way, have you been 
able to find out about the Americans ?’ 

‘Anything you ask, Sir Timothy,’ she beamed, ‘you 
shall have. Your friends stated on the immigration 
forms that they are motion picture operators, and they 
declared their machines under "and she pulled a 
little piece of notepaper from her bosom, carefully 
rearranging the corsage of her dress an inch or so 
lower than it had been before—‘under schedule 16 of 
the tariff, scientific instruments, sub-category 9, 
cinema cameras.’ 

Timothy looked at Beatson and smiled. A good 
Story that—those theodolites, or whatever they were, 
on their tripods would pass pretty well as movie 
cameras with a simple San Benitan customs officer, 
who had probably never seen anything more up-to- 
date in that line than one of those Montmartre peep- 
show machines, with glimpses of a fat cocotte going 
to bed. 

He thanked the Countess effusively for helping him 
in this way. It was, he added, a great tribute to her 
authority with the powers that be; she must have 
extraordinary influence with the Defence Minister. 

‘Oh no,’ she coldly disclaimed, ‘not with him: I used 
to know him well years ago, when my husband was 
alive, but we see very little of each other now. Only at 
my bigger parties, and,’ she added, remembering, 
“casual meetings in the street.’ 

Evidently it was just as impolitic with the Countess 
to refer to their association as with Sefior O’Flaherty. 
Timothy quickly changed the subject to an inquiry 
about the progress of arrangements for the Countess’s 
charity performance. 
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‘Oh, it is all settled now,’ she gaily exclaimed; ‘it is 
only three days, you know.’ 

‘So soon!’ 

‘Yes. You will be there, won’t you: promise now! 
And you too, of course, Mr. Beatson.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Beatson, ‘if business permitting, 
that is.’ 

‘Oh, business! There won’t be any business on the 
day of the corrida.’ 

‘And you’re coming with us to that,’ Timothy said. 
‘Beatson has the tickets.’ He should be fairly safe, 
chaperoned by Beatson and some twenty thousand 
aficionados. 

At that moment the Countess asked if they would 
excuse her for a moment, and left the room. Hardly 
had she returned when the footman knocked, to say 
that a message had come from Mr. Beatson’s 
house, saying that he was urgently wanted on business 
there. 

Beatson and Timothy sprang up. ‘But this is too 
bad, Mr. Beatson,’ the Countess cried in dismay, 
‘when we were having such a lovely little chat.’ 

‘I think I’d better go too,’ Timothy said. ‘It must 
be something important for Pedro to send for us.’ 

‘Oh no,’ the Countess cried, ‘they would have said 
so if they had wanted you too.’ 

‘Ask him, please, what it is about,’ the practical 
Beatson said to the footman. 

‘Pardon, sir, but the man did not wait.’ 

‘I must, please, ought to go, if you'll by your leave, 
Countess. If we need you too, Sir Timothy, I'll see 
you are—can send for you in a few minutes.’ 

After that obvious suggestion, and against the 
Countess’s repeated protests, it would have been too 
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graceless for Timothy to insist. And perhaps he 
might elicit further information about the threatened 
coup d’état and the Government’s plans to meet it. 

When the Manager had left she pressed on Timothy 
another liqueur. They were sitting now on the deep, 
luxurious divan. She watched him finish the drink and 
put the little glass down. There was a long silence— 
he almost found himself thinking of it as a pregnant 
silence. Then she flung herself on his breast and cast 
her arms round his neck. ‘Oh Timothy, Timothy,’ 
she sobbed. 

Once before something like that had happened to 
him, when he was patrolling in No Man’s Land and a 
German suddenly leaped from the barbed wire and 
collared him by the shoulders. All he could think of to 
do then was to put his revolver against the man’s 
kidneys and fire. But he could hardly do that in his 
present situation. He had no revolver. 

‘Can’t you love me, my dear, can’t you love me ?” she 
cried, clinging to him the closer for his efforts, as polite 
as he could make them, to withdraw: ‘can’t you love 
me ?—without you now, after that night, I should die.’ 
And she poured forth her adoration for him; how he 
had come as a sun to lighten her darkness in this 
prison cell where she was buried away from life and 
beauty: how never before had she known love—her 
husband had been less than nothing to her, forced on 
her by her family (Sloan had a quick mental vision of 
Sefiora Figuerola as the stern parent) when she was an 
innocent child, too young to resist: how her health, 
her existence was threatened—her doctor had told her 
this morning—if she were not taken away, by someone 
she cared for, back to some purer atmosphere. 

Timothy felt that it would not really help him in such 
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a case to describe to her the climate of England. He 
did not, in fact, know what to do. When a man forces 
you to do him a favour and then tries to tie you through 
your sense of his obligation, it is one thing; you see 
your remedy; but when a woman... . Chivalry 
certainly demands that, when requested by one, you 
should admire the scenery from her bedroom window; 
but does it, in consequence, demand that you should be 
looking at scenery from her bedroom window for life ? 
All he could think of to do was to say, “There, there’, 
and pat her shoulder, trying to impart into his pat a 
certain outward pushing movement, though this is 
difficult when you cannot get your hand down between 
your own body and your assailant’s. 

He could feel the wild rise and fall of her bosom even 


through his stiff shirt front, and the moist trickle of | 


her tears ran down over his hand. ‘The embrace was 
almost as uncomfortable physically as it was morally. 
And to think that Sefiorita Blanco had urged him into 
this danger! 

Suddenly to answer the tumult within his mind there 
arose a tumult in the corredor. ‘But Excellency,’ he 
heard the footman’s voice protesting. ‘The Countess 
flung herself away from him to the other end of the 
divan, and knocked over the little table with the 
liqueurs and glasses. ‘The Defence Minister appeared, 
glowering grimly. 

‘Ah, thank heaven you have come, Sir,’ Timothy 
said quickly. ‘I needed help. ‘The Countess has just 
fainted—hysterically,’ he added, thinking tears and a 
heightened colour to be unusual symptoms of the 
ordinary faint. “See, she dropped her glass and knocked 
over the others.’ 

‘Is that you, Alejandro ? the Countess cried feebly. 
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‘I had a sudden attack, this climate again, it is killing 
me. 

The terrified footman, torn by conscience at his 
failure to maintain his mistress’s commands against 
Sefior O’Flaherty’s imperious demand for admission, 
was hanging about the entrance to the room: the 
Defence Minister sent him for more brandy, cold 
water, and smelling salts. Under the efficient ministra- 
tions of the great political leader she quickly recovered 
her composure. ‘The coldness of the glances which he 
shot from time to time at Timothy would have reduced 
any fever. 

As soon as it was fitting to speak of anything but 
her sudden collapse Sefior O’ Flaherty remarked that he 
had forced his way in—he regretted, he said, to have to 
force his way in—because he had just had an urgent 
telephone message from the President’s house to say 
that the Countess had important news bearing on the 
political situation to give him and must see him-at 
once. He did not know how anyone there knew, for 
- the President could hardly have had time to get home 
from the Cabinet room, but... . 

Timothy looked at his watch—a natural gesture 
after the last remark—and saw it was ten o'clock. 
Evidently Sefiorita Blanco had trusted him to be able 
to hold out for an hour. She had run it, perhaps, a 
little close. But in his gratitude he mentally upbraided 
himself for his previous reflections on her abandonment 
of him. This was why she had wanted so definitely to 
know the date and time. Oh encouraging thought! It 
more than compensated for the ordeal from which he 
had just emerged. . 

But the Countess was wondering what the important 
news could be which she was alleged to possess. “The 
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story those Americans gave,’ Timothy suggested. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘Sefior O’Flaherty knows that—I mean, 

he would know, having access to the same source of 
information as I. I was telling them,’ she explained to 

the Defence Minister, ‘I was telling them—Mr. » 
Beatson was here until he was called away on business 

just before you came in—Mr. Beatson was here—just 

before I fainted—he was here too, but was called away 

by an urgent summons.’ 

‘Urgent summonses seem rife to-night,’ the Defence 
Minister commented sardonically. 

‘I think I had better leave you,’ Timothy took the 
opportunity of saying, ‘you have confidential matters of 
state to discuss.’ 

‘Oh no,’ the Countess was beginning, when for some 
cause she suddenly changed her mind and acquiesced. 
Perhaps she had caught the Defence Minister’s expres- 
sion. ‘Timothy had, at any rate. And he was not 
going to endanger his Company’s cause any further by 
antagonising this powerful factor. That, of course, he 
told himself, was the reason for his withdrawal. 

He kissed the Countess’s hand. Sefior O’Flaherty 
followed him to the door with his eyes. So did the 
Countess with hers—which carried a different 
message. 

Downstairs Timothy looked round for a hat stand, 
hoping to see a spare hat thereon. But fruitlessly. 
Doubtless she had never even seen it, and it still lay 
where he had carelessly set it down at La Cieba. But 
again, was that complimentary to her? He didn’t 
really think the Countess had gone quite so far as not 
to notice it when articles of men’s clothing were left 
in her bedroom. 

When he got back Beatson told him that no one had 
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come from his office with that recall. Must have been 
a practical joke! 

Only too practical it would have been, thought 
Timothy, but for Sefiorita Blanco’s similar idea. 


AY B 
ORD 
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Tv is a cardinal belief in the headquarters of all 

businesses that their representatives at branch and 
foreign offices are either congenital idiots or else 
Macchiavellian schemers in league with their com- 
panies’ competitors. It is therefore a capital point of 
home office policy never to give the men in the field any 
information or to take any notice of the information 
which they sendin. The former they would probably 
misuse, and the latter is likely—if not intended—to 
mislead. 

Accordingly it was a forlorn hope which sent 
Timothy off to the Western Union office early next 
morning (he had not been able to sleep very well 
during the night) with a coded cable describing the 
local situation and asking for instructions. He 
decided to take it himself, in the hope that he might 
pick up some news in the city—perhaps about the 
missing Comptroller. 

The day was Still young, and the air so fresh and 
enticing that he repeated the mental resolve made each 
year, every time when he was out before nine o’clock, 
to be up betimes in future. In the streets there was a 
bustle of matutinal activities—milkmen milking their 
cows, a mobile source of supply, before house doors: 
small merchants dressing their shop fronts: servants 
setting out with twine bags to market: housewives 
discharging the domestic garbage into the Street 
gutters: a man wringing the neck of a chicken in the 
midst of an ecstatic group of small boys. 
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Beatson was going to see the Assistant Secretary to 
whom they had been referred on the day before. 
Timothy said that, in view of his standing at the 
Presidential Palace, it would be better if he reserved 
his personal interventions for the head of the Govern- 
ment. No, he did not think it would be particularly 
helpful for him to call on the Minister of Defence. 


The freshness of the early morning soon passed, and 
the high sun sealed the city in its box of heat. The 
earthquake had brought no relief. 

It was particularly stuffy in the little room opening 
out of Kellogg’s bedroom at the Hotel de Cordova— 
his laboratory, the American called it, though it was in 
reality the one private bathroom which this establish- 
ment boasted. ‘The stuffiness was increased by the 
shuttering of the window and the burning of a shaded 
red light. 

Schenck, working over the bath, perspired profusely ; 
Haskins, at the wash-basin, seemed physically less 
uncomfortable, but the artificial gloom had corroded 
his usual American good humour. 

They were talking, characteristically, of the weather. 
“To-day’ll melt up the old asphalt,’ Haskins vaticinated. 
‘Fierce, ain’t it ?’ 

‘It’ll be a cuckoo,’ agreed Schenck. ‘Can’t see any- 
thing to this burg. Hottern hell, and not a soda in the 
whole damn layout that’s fit to drink.’ 

‘What about the booze, Carl ?? Haskins inquired. 
“You can’t kick on that.’ 

“You said it. No kick to it at all. The wine’s so 
light it won’t even fall down your throat. No sir, I’d 
rather pay bootleg prices in Los Angeles and drink 
hootch that gets me some place.’ 
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‘Still,’ said Haskins, who prided himself on his 
broad international outlook, ‘y’gotta hand it to the — 
sefioras here—some fast movers, I'll say.’ 

It was probably his Spanish that was at fault, rather 
than his morals. The ladies with whom this young 
man had been seen did not look as if they were married. 

But Schenck refused to be jollied out of his 
moroseness. 

‘That’s a lotta boloney,’ he said contemptuously. 
‘These dames give me sore eyes. No S.A. to them. 
Isn’t a frail here weighs lessn two hundred pounds. If 
one of ’em sort of taps your arm with her fin she lays 
you out for a count of ten. A bunch of Berlenbachs, 
these babies. No,’ he continued, “give me one of our 
sweet little numbers up home, an you can have the 
whole Sainted Bean-Eaters’ social register.’ 

‘Sanguinary Benighted, you mean,’ Haskins replied. 
‘But the birds that drive me nuts,’ he added, himself 
falling a victim to his companion’s critical mood, ‘are 
these political flat-tires. They’re so slow they can’t. 
keep up with their own shadows.’ 

‘Slow,’ Schenck elaborated, ‘talk of being slow, 
whaddya think of this place nights ? Slow! It’s dead. 
I was over to the flickers on the Avenida, Sunday, 
when you were out with one of them spiggity sweeties 
of yours, and I’m telling you there wasn’t a foot of 
film our honky-tonk circuits in the States wouldn’t have 
junked five years back. ‘They haven’t heard of a star 
who was born since the World’s Fair. An there was a 
thigh-grinder there that’d have died standing up in 
small time back home.’ 

‘They don’t get what good clean entertainment is. 
All they can think of is this blame bull-fighting.’ 

‘Say,’ said Schenck, who was evidently a man of 
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sentiment, ‘I’d get more fun out of a day in Swift’s 
slaughter-house in Chi.’ 

‘Guess the old Bossy’s got as good a chance there 
anytime. Can’t see anything to it, the way these 
Spiks go crazy over their toreador stiffs, or whatever 
they call those Greeks in the lodge regalia.’ 

“Like to see one of ’em on the ball-field, Standing up 
to a fast spit-ball,’ Schenck dismissed these men who 
merely stood up to death. ‘ ’lo chief.’ | 

Kellogg had silently joined them. He must have 
been wearing rubber shoes; suitable, Timothy would 
have said, for his sneaking job. He brought with him 
two circular, shallow metal drums—specimen cases, 
doubtless. He stood for a minute watching the 
slightly intensified activity of his two associates—the 
tribute which their native independence still permitted 
them to pay to his leadership. 

‘Let’s have a look at the stuff we got up at Matanzas,’ 
he eventually said. 

‘Isn’t quite ready yet,’ Schenck replied, busying 


~ himself to his task. 


‘Is it all going to flop, chief?’ Haskins asked 
pessimistically, from over the wash-basin. 

‘Flop!’ Kellogg exclaimed indignantly. ‘Why, 
we're going to panick them at home.’ 

‘Apple sauce,’ Schenck muttered, unconvinced. 

He had to sell this optimism to the boys, Kellogg 
told himself, as he went through to the bedroom to 
arrange a screen: though secretly his heart was 
beginning to fail him. All this sickening palaver and 
loss of time. In contrast to the Liberals here, Zuzuar- 
regui and Gomez and Jiminéz and the others, he 
thought of the associates with whom he worked at home. 
Big men who did big things in a big way. They had 
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built up an amazing industry in a few years. Nothing 


was impossible to them. His firm would have known ~ 


how to put this job over. They didn’t have to hold 
mass mitings. They had a lobby at Washington 
which just told Congress what todo. They didn’t have 
to write wordy editorials. ‘They just bought space in 
the papers and ran their message as anad. People paid 
more attention to the ads than they did to the news, 
anyway. 


Below him in the Plaza, equally dejected, Timothy 
was wandering with downcast eyes when he almost 
collided with a man coming from the opposite direction. 
Stepping aside with a preoccupied apology, he was 
surprised to find himself addressed in what passed for 
English. 

“Jerst ther men I was lookin for,’ he heard. It was 
his regrettable compatriot Fitzstephen. 

“Weren’t very much interested in were yew were 
goin, eh—Sir Timothy? But I believe Pve got 
somethin here wich wi// interest yew.’ 

As arule Timothy was a person of charitable suffer- 
ance, but he was in no mood for this gentleman’s 
confidences at that moment. He recalled the difficulty 
with which he had been shaken off on the occasion of 
their only previous meeting. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Fitzstephen,’ he said. ‘1 wish 
I had time to stay for a little chat, but I’m on a pressing 
errand.’ 

“Wait er minute, Sloan, wa-it er minute,’ Fitzstephen 
replied. ‘I believe I’ve got some information which is 
jerst what yew’re after.’ He gave a little nod of 
pseudo-intelligence. 

Timothy’s first reaction was one of incredulity. What 
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on earth could this creature know about his theories. 
And yet. . . . The obsessed mind draws the most 
irrelevant incidents into the stream of its absorption. 
The fellow might possibly have some private informa- 
tion concerning the Liberal-American plot. Or 
perhaps—perhaps about Sefiorita Blanco. It did not 
occur to him at the moment that Fitzstephen had no 
earthly means of discovering his interest in this latter 
subject. 

‘Let’s go over ere,’ Fitzstephen suggested, jerking 
his thumb over his shoulder in the direction of the 
meaner streets which bordered the further side of the 
Orangery. “There’s er little restoorong over there were 
we cen have er little talk, en no disturbance.’ 

Sloan found himself following the fellow involun- 
tarily. In the sea of conjecture one clutches at straws. 

Fitzstephen led the way to a small drinking house, 
reverently entitled Café Santo Spirito, where tables 
were set on a sanded floor. ‘The place was deserted 
except for a seedy waiter, who received Timothy’s 
guide with the dubious cordiality accorded to a patron 
known too well. 

Fitzstephen selected a table in the far corner, and 
ordered whiskeys. As soon as the waiter had dis- 
appeared into the rear room, he produced a document 
from his inner pocket and laid it on the table with a 
triumphant slap, accompanying the gesture with an 
upward contraction of his left cheek which was 
apparently intended for a wink. 

Timothy began to unfurl the paper from its many 
folds. ‘Though he was already regretting this waste of 
time, he saw no opportunity now of escaping before 
they had consumed at least one round of drinks. He 
decided to see the matter through to its conclusion. 
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given him flat upon the imitation marble top of the 
table, and smoothed out its more disturbing creases. 

‘Well,’ he asked, ‘what is it? A map of the city, 
isn tit 2’ 

‘Yes,’ Fitzstephen replied, ‘but—ssh!’ The waiter 
was bringing their tray. 

‘Enrique,’ said Fitzstephen, when they had been 
served, ‘get out of here. Ally voo. Vamos.’ Enrique 
withdrew. 

‘Er mep of ther city,’ he continued. ‘But d’yew see 
wot’s on ther mep?’’ He pointed with a nicotine- 
stained forefinger to some markings round the margin. 

Timothy’s first thought was to connect the hiero- 
glyphics with a notion of buried treasure. Fitzstephen 
was trying to work some confidence trick on him. Well, 
he thought, with a spurt of anger, he had chosen the 
wrong man and the wrong time. . . . Then he began 
to read the penciled notations in the border. 

‘Haskins shoot here 6 a.m.’ was written in an upper 
corner of the map, in small, neat handwriting. Below, 
‘Schenck shoot here 6.15.’ ‘There were signs for other 
shootings at different times opposite various parts of 
the city. 

Haskins and Schenck, Kellogg’s men—and shooting 
—this was something interesting. He remembered 
seeing the tripods in the car going to the Mines: 
machine guns—no, they were too flimsy for that. . . . 
He saw there were some lines leading from the 
marginal notes to specific points on the map. In the 
dim light of the café’s inmost corner he held the paper 
close to his eye and traced their courses. 

One of the strokes led through the open country out- 
side the city, across a cemetery, and terminated at the 
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barracks! The second took him through the district 
where the city had concentrated its professional vice 
(without prejudice to the scenes of amateur indulgence 
which flourished at large), past the residential district, 
and into the heart of the Plaza Grande itself, by the 
great fortress-cathedral! 

“What is this ? Where did you get it ?” he asked. 

‘Not so farst,’ Fitzstephen answered, emptying his 
glass. ‘Enrique,’ he bawled through the partition, 
“more of ther same.’ He awaited their attendant in an 
attitude of cryptic importance, with his head thrown 
back and slightly tilted towards one shoulder, while his 
watery eyes gazed knowingly into Sloan’s. 

‘I was out very early this mornin,’ he finally said. 
“Fect is’-—here came another of those terrible attempts 
at a wink—“I was jerst comin ome. Boys will be boys, 
eh, Sloan ? Erbout daybreak. I was leggin it ercross 
ther Campo Marshio by ther barracks when I see some- 
one there. Hullo, I says to myself, thet’s no sentry, or 
my name’s not—er, Fitzstephen. Then I look ergain. 
I think I reconise somethin. I’ve seen thet check suit, 
I think. Thet’s thet Yenk. Up to no good, I’ll be 
bound. Ermericens never are. Out there thet time of 
mornin. I watched him. Makin notes on this ere.’ 
He tapped the map again with that objectionable 
forefinger. 

‘Friend Kellogg moves away,’ he went on, after 
having taken a long draught of his liquor, either to 
refresh a throat parched by the hoarse tones of mystery 
which he had adopted, or else to enhance the effect by 
this dramatic delay. ‘I followed him, so as to observe 
without bein observed, as yew might say. He went to 
ther street were the office of ther Nacion is—yew know, 
ther Government rag. More notes. Then I followed 
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him to ther Plarza. More scribblin—+this time tn front of 
ther President's engout. People were beginnin to come— 
round by now. He stopped end put the mep in is 
pocket, end went over to ther de Cordover, me keepin 
beind so’s e wouldn’t see. Into ther hotel we went. E 
goes to hisroom. Hullo, Geor , Gerald Augustus, 
I said to myself, here’s were yew get left out. But I 
hung eround. Soon he comes down ergain, end he was 
wearin er different suit. Well, I know ther girl who 
looks after ther front bedrooms there. I sore her while 
he was eatin breakfast. End ere’—triumphantly— 
“we are.’ 

‘Look here,’ Sloan said, ‘this may be important.’ 
He was so thoroughly interested that the idea of abet- 
ting larceny never entered his mind. ‘But what gave 
you the idea of keeping track of those fellows ?” 

‘Oh, I’ve been watchin their little game for er day or 
two now, I knew I’d cetch em et somethin.’ He did 
not think it worth while to mention the slight bar-room 
disagreement with Schenck which had sharpened his 
natural patriotic mistrust of these Americans.’ 

“Why didn’t you take this to the Vice-Consul ? 
Sloan asked. 

“Well, I tell yew, Sloan, between yew end I, end 
meanin no disrespec to Trevelyan, it’s my private 
opinion thet he’s too demn soft end unsuspectin to 
andle er case of this kind. So, es 1 knew yew en ole 
Beatson were likely to be interested in this revolution 
they’re torkin erbout—-—’ 

“Will you lend me this map ?” Timothy interrupted. 

‘Well, I tell yew, Sir Timothy,’ Fitzstephen began, 
with a sudden note of obsequiousness replacing the 
man-to-man attitude hitherto adopted, ‘I was intendin 
to give it to yew anyow. Yew’re ther men to hendle this. 
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But it cost me money to get it, yew know. Thet girl—’ 

‘All right then,’ Sloan cut him short, pushing some 
notes across the table, which Fitzstephen collected 
quickly and furtively counted under the edge of the 
table before putting them away. ‘Now tell me one 
thing more. Have you any idea what Kellogg and 
these chaps are up to ?” 

“Well, thet Schenck was boastin they belong to some 
big company up there. Tryin to grab ther country for 
the U.S.A., I suppose, like they want the ole bloody 
earth.’ 

Timothy made no comment. ‘I must go now,’ he 
said. “Don’t follow me, and don’t say anything about 
this to anyone else.’ 

They got up. Enrique reappeared, with the waiter’s 
instinct for the right moment facilitated by the width of 
the crack in the door which led into the room behind. 
Fitzstephen produced a purse and fumbled with it. 

‘Funny,’ he said. “Come out without any oof.’ 

Sloan paid the bill without stopping to remind him 
of the notes recently transferred to his hip-pocket. 
Then he set out to find Beatson. 

He went first to the Hotel de Cordova and tele- 
phoned to the Manager’s house. He was not there. 
Timothy tried the office of the Assistant Secretary 
whom Beatson was to placate, but could get no answer. 
Even in his present state of excitement, however, he 
attributed this to the ordinary service inefficiency 
rather than the political crisis. Finally he rang Trevel- 
yan, only to find that he was out, in some place un- 
known. 

The Comptroller of the Mines seemed to have 
Started a fashion. 

Coming out of the hotel Timothy encountered Del 
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Valle. The Professor was returning from an interview 
with the Minister of Religion and Public Morals, on to 
whose carpet he had been called because of the arrival 
of an English account of his speech made before the 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation at Geneva in 
which (speaking on ‘The Architecture of Public 
Buildings’) the San Benitan delegate was reported to 
have said that his country’s government offices were 
‘regularly faced by a depressing multitude of undraped 
widows’. Del Valle was able to exculpate himself from 
the charge of unpatriotic indiscretion by assuring the 
Minister that an ‘n’ had been left out by the printers. 

Their ways lay in the same direction, and they 
walked awhile together. As they crossed the Plaza 
Grande Timothy noticed how the place had again filled 
up. There was an animation about the concourse 
unusual at an hour so long before the regular apérizif 
time. Little knots of men were carrying on excited 
discussions, waving newspapers and invoking the 
saints to point their arguments. The atmosphere 
seemed, metaphorically, tense with the sharpness of 
autumn—a sharpness physically withheld, though 
some days overdue. 

“Tell me, Professor,’ the Englishman asked, ‘what 
has come over your compatriots—I mean’—he caught 
the quick, irritated turn of the other’s head—‘over the 
people here? They’re all wound up! What’s it mean? 
Is it what they’re all talking about——f ; 

“You refer to the corrida ?’ Del Valle broke in. 

‘I didn’t. You know what I mean—what I’m 
interested in.’ 

“Their excitement, certainly, is neither over the 
Countess nor Sefiorita Blanco.’ 

To the erotist all things are erotic, but Timothy 
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resolved not to take offence now. He wanted some 
information. 

‘I mean, the political situation. All this talk, you 
know—Revolution and so on, the proposal to hand the 
Mines over to some private syndicate. You know the 
past of these people, you understand the present, tell 
me—does it amount to anything ?” 

‘Come with me to a little dinner I am attending to- 
night, and you'll see San Benitans as they really are. 
You'll know then what they’re thinking about and 
what they’ll do, better than I can tell you.’ 

Timothy at first declined—he had so much of 
importance to do. But had he? The trouble was he 
could do nothing. Pressed for details, the Professor 
would only say that it was a representative little party, a 
private affair, a birthday supper given by Sefior Sed at 
his own inn, a well-known political hostelry. Govern- 
ment or Opposition ? Opposition. ‘That lent a flavour 
of adventure to the invitation—a suggestion of duty to 
be done and danger dared. And the old man, if his 
taste in some matters of personal feeling were not 
impeccable, was always good company. As they 
parted, ‘Timothy, with clear conscience, accepted. The 
engagement would also have the advantage of keeping 
him at a safe distance from the Countess. 

‘It will be very informal,’ the Professor warned him 
at the last. 

Beatson came back for lunch. At first he was 
politely—and with all proper deference to superior 
wisdom—dubious about the map. Fitzstephen, he 
said, had thought of more ingenious ways of raising the 
wind before. But when he learned how all the clues 
linked up, particularly when he saw Kellogg’s writing, 
he became convinced and excited. 
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How did he know that it was Kellogg’s writing ? 
Well, as a matter of fact he too had spent the morning 
doing a little, if he might say so, detective work—found 
Kellogg was sending letters—saw the address—to a 
person in the Bankers’ Trust Building at Los Angeles. 
Some big American financier who was behind the plot, 
they agreed. 

Their impatience was only lashed to greater frenzy 
by the arrival of a cable from London which, when 
decoded, read: EXPLODOCO SAN BENITO CONTINUE 
INVESTIGATIONS AND KEEP US INFORMED BUT ON NO 
ACCOUNT TAKE ANY DECISIVE STEPS PARTICULARLY NOT 
COMMITTING US TO ANY ATTITUDE WITH EITHER SAN 
BENITAN GOVERNMENT OR BRITISH OFFICIALS. 

Just like them at home! Timothy was reminded of 
messages from the Staff which used to reach him in the 
trenches. 
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Bes function which was to epitomise San Benitan 
character and illuminate San Benito’s future took 
place in the country. Timothy prepared for it as might 
a young Athenian have prepared for the Eleusinian 
mysteries, hoping when initiate to receive some esoteric 
revelation of the truth of things. 

Del Valle came for him in an old German car—a 
relic of the Teutonic commercial invasion in the years 
before the war, yet still incredibly efficient. They soon 
passed out of the little capital, and were ticking away 
the kilometres down a Straight highway stretching 
dustily before them—the old Camino Real of the 
Conquistadors, built with Indian blood and (in some 
places literally) with Indian bones. The sun sank and 
over the fields there spread light films of mist in which 
the coffee plants glimmered, with slender shoots 
breaking into white flowers—like ceremonial candles of 
many branches in an incense-wreathed cathedral, 
thought Timothy, as he caught the poetic mood of 
eventide. 

A pillar of dust which had been guiding them 
Stopped suddenly with a loud explosion, though it did 
not burst into a pillar of fire. They came up to find a 
burly fellow in the elaborate costume which bull- 
fighters adopt for undress uniform, kicking at a 
completely airless tyre of his old-type Ford, and calling 
it a Aijo de puta and similar vernacular appellations. He 
seemed to know Del Valle; he too was going to Sed’s 
party, he explained, and hadn’t a spare wheel or even a 
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puncture outfit. 

Timothy had to laugh; there is no funnier sight in 
the world than a flat tyre on another man’s car. The 
Professor, more sympathetic, offered their fellow- 
traveller a lift. The presumed bull-fighter got up in 
front with the chauffeur. 

‘Are you going to leave the car ?’ Timothy asked. 

“Yes, it isn’t mine anyhow.’ 

“When a horse gets killed under you you at least have 
it removed from the ring,’ Del Valle chaffed. 

‘Yes, a couple of mules come and drag him away. 
Will you two oblige ?” 

His mind, Timothy thought, moved quickly. 
Necessarily, of course, in his calling. 

Soon, at the first crossroads in a mile or more, their 
driver skidded them neatly to the left and round a 
clump of agaves which, with their thick foliage and 
curious green flowers, had till then concealed a long 
building of white plaster and warped criss-cross beams. 
They came to a bumpy halt in the cobblestoned court- 
yard before the inn. A nondescript cur or two came 
running out to bark forlornly at them. A pair of 
bullocks stood at the door, before a waggon bearing a 
hogshead of wine between its great wheels of solid 
mahogany. ‘The whole picture, Timothy afterwards 
felt, was symbolic of the peculiarly local flavour of the 
evening. 

The shabby surroundings and the appearance of 
some shabbier people just inside the entrance stirred 
his conscience to a sudden revolt. Why was he out 
there on this drab excursion, when great issues hung in 
the balance back in the city? But Del Valle had 
promised enlightenment. And they were entering the 
Liberal camp—the camp of the enemy, where intelli- 
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gence can best be gleaned. 

However, they were not at once to join the party 
within. For Sefior Sed, their host, was not only an 
innkeeper and a Liberal politician; he also raised bulls 
for the ring, and their chance companion was deter- 
mined that they should see them while a glimmer of 
light lasted. A deep-rutted track led round the posada 
to a vast field broken by stoutly fenced enclosures and 
fringed with scattered groups of stables and huts. It 
was the grazing ground of the beasts which Miguel— 
Timothy plunged so directly into terms of intimacy 
with him that he never learned more than the picador’s 
Christian name—was wont so cunningly to torture. 
Miguel pointed out the qualities of the dimly-looming 
animals with an affection which was only apparently 
illogical. He showed them, too, the oxen that the bulls 
were trained to follow—the traitors which, for a mess of 
forage, decoyed them from the savage freedom of these 
fields to the death-scenes of the Plaza de Toros. And 
then the southern darkness came down with its theatri- 
cal finality. They repaired to the scene of their 
entertainment. 

Crossing a dingy back room where chairs were 
scattered untidily before an unoccupied bar, they 
pursued the sound of voices and the smell of cooking 
to a large chamber adorned only by a few pictures in 
that same Latin-American esthetic which originates 
the decorations on cigar boxes. It was the table-d’héte 
room of the inn. 

The host however was not yet at his table. Sefior 
Sed stood in the middle of the floor, an enormous 
fellow with a blotched vinous face—like a strawberry 
Tae with powdered sugar—talking in a voice 
already thick to a woman of ample bosom and hips and 
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extravagantly narrow waist. 

Del Valle introduced him. Sed, thought Timothy, 
thirst; how well he was named. . . . The object of 
these philological reflections in turn presented his 
foreign guest to her of the diabolo-spool figure, who 
was apparently acting as hostess. Herminia was her 
name—the only name which was mentioned. 

There were perhaps a dozen other men in the room, 
two or three of them in recognisable approximations to 
European evening dress, the others wearing more 
sensible white—or whiteish—clothing. The women, 
with remarkable unanimity, had adopted black sequined 
gowns of generous décol/etage. There was roughly one 
woman to every two men. 

The conversation was already loud, and the laughter 
shrill. ‘Timothy felt like someone who has jumped for 
an improvised swim into a river, and found the water 
very dirty. He cannot, with self-respect, withdraw 
immediately, but he shrinks away from the mud which 
swirls about him. 

Del Valle did not attempt a comprehensive round of 
introductions. He merely piloted his ward to a corner 
and gave him some marginal notes on the more promi- 
nent persons present. The fat little man with the shape 
and colour of an olive—like an olive’s, his skin seemed 
to be exuding oil—was Sefior Gomez, the Liberal 
Organiser. ‘The bald fellow by the table was the 
chorus master of San Benito’s one theatre; the ladies 
present were for the most part members of his chorus. 
They were women typical of their race and, in that part 
of the world, of their profession: dark-haired, pallid of 
complexion, the yellow of their faces broken by deep, 


liquid eyes and red stabs of mouths: bathycolpian and ~ 
steatopygous, but moving with a subtle grace. Looking — 
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at them he had some of the sensations of a sightseer in 
the Salle Rubens at the Louvre. 

There was one exception who served to emphasise 
the type. Her hair was sufficiently fair to have 
encouraged the development of this feature by liberal 
peroxydisation, and her figure just checked itself this 
side of the amplitude to which contemporary English 
taste will stretch. 

The Professor continued his commentaries. Among 
the guests, in addition to Miguel, were three or four 
matadors of the local ring; the leading pawnbroker of 
the city, whose business was almost exclusively with the 
aristocratic families; an old man who had been the 
Liberals’ Assistant Minister of Religion and Public 
Morals and who now ran a massage establishment; the 
owner of a big faro bank, and a champagne agent who 
was much admired for openly raising three families 
side by side without any regard for the subterfuges 
which were locally de rigueur in such circumstances. 

Four mestizos suddenly entered. It was the marimba 
orchestra. They seated themselves behind their long 
instrument with its wooden transversal bars and 
curious gourd-like appendages, and took up their 
rubber-tipped mallets. There was a movement tc- 
wards the table. Timothy was seated next to Del Valle 
at the bottom of the table. On his other hand—a mark 
of intelligent appreciation of his preferences—was the 
blonde woman. Her name, he learned with a thrill of 
romantic feeling, was Carmen. 

Without a single note of preliminary tuning the 
band broke into full song. It was a Spanish air, 
tangoid in tempo, marked with a swaggering lilt. 
Even the waiters caught its rhythm as they entered, 
and the plates of chi/e soup, balanced on professionally 
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uplifted hands, seemed to sway perilously. A wine 
Steward, destined to a busy evening, started to fill the _ 
glasses. ‘The company plunged sibilantly into the first 
course. ‘I’ve often thought,’ Timothy commented to 
the Professor, ‘that ‘‘soup” is a very onomatopoetic 
word.’ 

‘Onomatoprosaic, rather,’ Del Valle replied. 

Such of the general talk as Timothy could hear 
seemed to be devoted to a facetious discussion of the 
physical charms of the women present and to a com- 
parison, depreciative or the reverse, of the amorous 
powers of the men. The blonde Carmen, after some 
anxious search for a conversational gambit, asked if he 
were married. 

Timothy suddenly thought that it was because of 
her devotion to this public that Sefiorita Blanco buried 
herself among these Yahoos, denied herself all her 
natural interests and delights, and was preserving her- 
self for some parliamentary husband. Well—his mind 
shrugged—why not? Had he not himself risked his 
life in the War to bring about the Peace—and its 
consequences ? 

Sefior Sed was an exigent master of the feast. He 
was lavish in his own potations; and he used the 
privilege of his position to insist on a similar indul- 
gence on the part of the others. At the beginning 
Timothy had found it difficult to make conversation 
with the russet Carmen, who seemed, in this dark 
company, a very albino. By the time they had arrived 
at a fish which was called sole and was garnished with 
bananas fried in oil, not only was she laughing at his 
sallies, but he was also joining in her merriment 
himself. 

A bull-fighter opposite declared in a sentence which 
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contained five entirely distinct blasphemous exple- 
tives that as for him, he did not care what happened 
to a Government which was ruining honest public 
servants like himself by maintaining that iniquitous 
tax on entertainments. 

This was a signal for the conversation to turn to 
politics. Timothy, recalling the object of his presence 
there, tried to listen through the din and thus gauge 
the currents of public opinion. They were talking of 
the missing Comptroller of the Mines. 

Feeling was divided as to whether he had been 
spirited away because he knew too much of the 
Government’s handling of the revenues from his 
charge; or had been doing some embezzlement on his 
own account; or (this was Del Valle’s theory) had just 
gone off with a woman. 

‘But in the last case,’ Timothy objected, ‘why the 
secrecy ?” 

Chicken arrived, served with rice, tomatoes and 
mussels—and a new red rioja wine. ‘Timothy found 
it hard to understand what someone a little way down 
the table was saying about the Liberal Party. (Or 
was it just ‘a liberal party’ he had said, referring to the 
generous fare provided for them ?) This haziness was 
due to the long strain to which he had been subjected 
during the last few days. And the clouds of smoke 
from Havana cigarettes with which the air was charged. 
In view of this nervous exhaustion he had just decided 
to drink no more that evening when one of the large 
ladies opposite began to have trouble with an errant 
shoulder-strap. He had to bury his nose in his glass 
to spare her the embarrassment of his regard. 

He could not help comparing his present situation 
with the restaurants of the world in which he habitually 
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moved. In particular he recalled the opening, at 
which he had assisted, of a very smart night-club near 
Piccadilly. 

Here to-night was just a handful of middle-class 


San Benitans; there in London there had been a_ 


thousand of Britain’s titled personages—and person- 
ages who owed their ennoblement not to mere birth, 
but to commercial or political success. Here they had 
wandered unceremoniously into the whitewashed 
dining-room of a country inn: there—so distinguished 
was the occasion—they had literally had to fight their 
way to the gilded doors through the press of their 
fellow-guests and the curious crowd of sensation- 
seeking spectators on the pavement without. 

Here seats had just been pointed out and taken 
without any ceremonial; there all the places were duly 
engaged and marked, and it was only the great size of 
the assemblage which led to the best tables being filled 
_ by the earliest arrivals for whom they had not been 
intended. Here the steaming dishes were handed 
out in rudely quick succession by half-caste peasants; 
there the best waiters from all over Europe had vied 
with each other at the service doors, so that there was 
time for periods of leisurely, delightful conversation 
between courses, and the viands could not have 
seemed hot to the most delicate palate. Here finally 
there was only a simple orchestra playing native tunes 
to which—as the rhythms moved them—people would 
begin dancing, quite unselfconsciously, in the big 
empty space behind the table. While at that celebrated 
premiére the jazz music had been so intoxicating and 
the floor so good that all the thousand diners had flung 
themselves simultaneously upon the tiny square of 
parquet each time the first note was sounded .. . 
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Down at the other end of the table one of the bull- 
fighters was demonstrating his technique, using a fork 
as his sword, a napkin as his cloak, and a waiter as the 
bull. The marimbists suddenly crashed through the 
finale of their latest number, and some of the actresses 
maintained the flow of melody with a chorus from the 
forthcoming production at their theatre. 

She of the declining shoulder-strap was being 
assisted to a chair by the window, where there was a 
faint breath of air making a timid invasion upon the 
reek of smoke and liquor. During this diversion Sed 
ordered the steward to refill the glasses with another 
round of the same. The champagne agent, who was 
losing faith in the company’s endurance and saw the 
prospective commissions from his own brand dwindling 
to nothing, protested fruitlessly. 

The orchestra, with vigour renewed, broke into a 
wild maxixe. ‘Two of the ladies present, one with a 
rose in her hair, the other with a large bouquet flapping 
against the spacious anchorage of her bosom, climbed 
on to the table and started to dance, amid a chorus of 
hués from the audience and the smashing of crockery 
on the boards. Timothy felt anxiously under the cloth 
to test the strength of the trestles, and somehow found 
Carmen’s warm hand there. Now they were helping 
that weaker sister away from the window into the front 
room. 

Timothy felt he had to pull himself together and get 
on with his mission. Emptying another glass to brace 
himself to the task, he suddenly said, ‘About this 
relovu—about the revolut 

‘Is it all going round with you too? Del Valle 
interrupted, with a note in his voice of release from a 
heretofore exclusive and personal concern. 
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‘It’s love that makes the world go round,’ said 
Carmen, hopefully. . 

Pondering a reply to that sentiment Timothy sud- 
denly became aware of a startling hush which had 
fallen on the assembly, and looked round to find 
Professor Del Valle on his feet. He was evidently 
about to make a speech. Then he was evidently 
making a speech, though it was difficult to follow 
exactly what he was saying. 

Something about a distinguished gathering of the 
arts, finance, the professions, commerce, sport—and 
politics, he added, gesturing towards Sefior Gomez. 
Though without wishing to reflect in the least on the 
famous Liberal leader who was gracing their board, he 
must say that the truly Liberal man was he who, on his 
birthday, had given them this magnificent banquet. 
He was sure that they all very sincerely wished Sefior 
Sed many happy returns of the day. 

Before proposing the toast of the evening he would 
only pause to remark that Herminia seemed to be 

The joke was covered up in an outburst of laughter, 
in which Timothy, although he had not caught the 
allusion, felt bound to join. Carmen jogged him 
vigorously in the ribs. In the tumult which succeeded 
this triumph of wit the Professor was understood to be 
proposing the health of Sefior Sed, with the local 
equivalent of no heeltaps, though that injunction 
seemed scarcely to be necessary. ‘The toast was 
honoured with a fanfare on the marimba. 

‘But,’ Del Valle continued, checking with upraised 
hand one of the chorus girls who had started again to 
sing, ‘I must also ask you to congratulate yourselves on 
the presence of a very distinguished guest from a 
foreign country, who is here on business, no less a 
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person than Sir Timothy Sloan, whose health also you 
must drink—but que se lo eve pateta! Your glasses 
are empty! Some aguardiente, Garcia!’ 

‘Champagne,’ the champagne agent suggested, un- 
successfully. ‘There was a slight delay as Garcia, the 
wine steward, was helping one of the waiters to carry 
the lady in the front room out to a car, which was to 
take her back to the city and then return for its owner. 
When he had finally made his round the orchestra 
broke into a strangely-accented version of ‘God Save 
the King’, learnt upon some occasion when they were 
fulfilling an engagement in British Guiana. The 
whole company Stood to attention. Sed raised his 
glass, smiled beatifically, and poured its contents down 
Herminia’s neck, who started so violently that she 
pushed her right-hand neighbour, the faro entre- 
preneur, out of his seat and onto the floor, where he 
waited meticulously for the last note of the anthem 
before beginning to rise. 

Timothy started to reply when he noticed that Sed 
also was speaking, so he sat down. Sed said that he 

thanked them one and all, and as for Lord Sloan, he 

wished he would mind his own business (Hear! hear! 
from Gomez)—he meant, he hoped he would manage 
his own business most successfully. He was sure too 
that they wished their old friend Sefior Gomez every 
success in his struggle against this criminal Govern- 
ment—but at that point his voice was drowned by loud 
Vivas from all the San Benitans present except the 
chorus master, who as a government employé had to 
show an intense preoccupation with the homespun 
tablecloth in front of him. 

Timothy tried again to rise, when a chauffeur came 
in to say that the woman who had been put into his car 
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couldn’t remember where she lived. “Take her back 
to my house,’ Miguel commanded, forestalling the 
others. 

Before this interruption had subsided Gomez was 
on his feet, speaking with elaborately underlined 
crypticism of the growing recognition of the merits of 
their great chief, Sefior Zuzuarregui. The Leader of 
the Opposition, Timothy remembered. It occurred 
to him that this extraordinary patronymic might have 
had something to do with the Liberal eclipse. It was 
difficult, for instance, to make a slogan out of a name 
which you not only stuttered but (with the correct sh 
for z) must also lisp. 

That apparently concluded the speeches. 

The party left the table and broke into small groups. 
Some of them began dancing—on the floor, now. One 
of the women screamed from a sofa that she had been 
insulted by the pawnbroker, whom she had asked to 
appraise a necklace which she was wearing. The 
leader of the orchestra was complaining to Sed that 
the bull-fighters had taken their mallets from two of 
his men, in order to give a further exhibition of the 
toreador’s art. One of the guests was hanging, back 
downwards, by his hands and feet from the table, 
saying that he was a tree-sloth. The masseur began 
massaging. 

Timothy found himself alone in a corner with the 
blonde Carmen. But no—that wouldn’t do. After 
the Countess and before, he hoped, Sefiorita Blanco, it 
would be too complicated to enter into another San 
Benitan relationship. He signalled for Del Valle to 
come over—that seemed physically easier, and also 
morally more courteous to Carmen, than to go to 
him—and said that he must leave now. ‘I’ve got some 
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very important negotiations to-morrow, that is to-day,’ 
he explained. Gomez, who must have overheard, 
looked at him sharply. 

They said farewell to Sed, who had just taken off his 
coat and waistcoat and was displaying a pair of purple 
and white braces which matched his complexion. 
Stepping over someone who had fallen asleep on the 
floor of the passage, they went out into the courtyard. 
The dogs were still there, snouting for delicacies in a 
heap of rubbish which had just been thrown out by the 
front door. The air, though really hot and thun- 
derous, was refreshing as an ice-pack after the murk 
within. 

Del Valle awakened his taxi-driver, and they started. 
One of the cylinders seemed to have gone to sleep too 
during the long wait, and they chugged along in synco- 
pated time. ‘The Professor apologised for the evening. 
He feared it had been a little informal for an English- 
man. 

‘Not at all, my dear fellow, not at all. Ripping 
time. All rot about us English not being expensive— 
expansive, [ mean. Enjoyed it immensely.’ 

‘I thought,’ said the Professor, ‘it would help you 
to understand the people here better.’ 

‘It has,’ Timothy answered, non-committally. It 
certainly had. 

With that sense of recognition of home which 
perseveres to the last moment of consciousness, he 
suddenly realised that they were stopping outside 
Beatson’s leafy garden. 

‘Good-night, old man,’ he said. ‘Thanks ever so. 
Amusing time.’ 

‘I hoped you would find it’ amusing,’ Del Valle 
replied. There was an evident irony in his words, but 
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Timothy could not decide whether it was intended for 
him or for his late associates. ‘ 

Locks are unnecessary in that idyllic country. The 
San Benitan genius for crime is above such petty forms 
of dishonesty as housebreaking. Or burglary—for it 
was long past midnight. So Timothy had no diffi- 
culty in getting into Beatson’s residence. The interior, 
however, seemed strangely unfamiliar. ‘Hadn’t no- 
ticed the staircase was spiral,’ he said to himself as he 
climbed laboriously to his bedroom. ‘Round and 
round and round.’ WHe took his hand from the 
bannisters to indicate these gyrations with the tra- 
ditional gesture, but decided to replace it. 
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SP entire quartet of the marimba orchestra had 
removed the rubber tips from their mallets and 
were playing on his temples. From time to time the 
bull-fighters would join in with the sharper thrusts of 
their weapons, right into the very nerve-centres of his 
eyes. Further back, on the top of his head, the chorus 
girls were dancing. He struggled in protest; it 
wasn’t right; those girls were much too heavy. 

Garcia the wine steward continued to pour bottle 
after bottle into an endless line of glasses, drawing the 
liquor, it seemed, from Timothy’s throat, so parched 
and corrugated with drouth it became. 

There was Sed making another speech. No, it 
could not be Sed; the voice wasn’t loud enough. It 
must be Carmen, whispering into his ear as he sat in 
the corner. ‘What ?’ he said, suddenly waking up and 
raising himself on an unsteady elbow. 

It was Beatson standing by the half-opened door of 
his bedroom. ‘I thought you would like,’ he said, 
‘want to be called. It’s rather late, but I wanted to let 
you—perhaps better you should sleep.’ 

‘Oh, yes, of course—thanks. I can’t have heard 
the call. Don’t wait; I shan’t want any breakfast.’ 

‘No, that is—I’ve had your lunch put away. We 
couldn’t make you didn’t answer the man’s knocks. 
You needn’t eat it though, unless you don’t want to. 
He couldn’t find your shoes to clean.’ 

‘Well, I had some, somewhere. I didn’t realise it 
was so late, I’ll get up at once.’ Beatson withdrew, 
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The room was going round like the staircase on the 
previous night. It was the crank of a moving picture 
camera, turned by Kellogg. Then the Countess 
appeared, clad only in a towel, so scanty that it 
made him dizzy. ... He must pull himself to- 
gether, discover where he stood—and, as he thought 
that, a map was thrust before him, held by the cigarette- 
stained fingers of that cad Fitzstephen. But the map 
had changed in appearance; in the middle was the 
public library, and a pencilled line led away to a dark 
splotch in the margin which he recognised as the 
Mines. There was the orchestra again, transformed 
to a small military band in the dining-room of the 
Presidential Palace, where Sefiorita Blanco read 
Marriage in preparation for the return of O’Flaherty’s 
son. 

He awoke again; dragged his mind painfully out of 
its present befuddlement; recalled the past; weighed 
the present; rounded up a somewhat straggling com- 
pany of wits, and sent them out to reconnoitre the 
routes of future conduct. 

Obviously the first thing to do was to get up. 


Fach day is a mental first of the month, presenting 
its accumulated bills of worry against the release which 
sleep has given. Timothy, as he dressed, read over his 
little pile. 

He was, really, afraid about the way the political 
situation was going. The frank hints in the Opposi- 
tion press; the outspoken threats of the Liberals at 
Sed’s supper; the presence of the American technolo- 
gists; combined with the passivity of the Government 
and the fact that he had seemingly alienated the one 
important member of it; made him extremely fearful 
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of the outcome of these unfair attacks on the equitable 
principle of his Company’s monopoly. 

And _ Sefiorita Blanco’s dry conscientiousness 
withered the quickening of his hopes for her love. 

Worst of all was the situation with the Countess. 
My hat! he thought, and was too concerned even to 
smile mentally at the double meaning of his phrase. 
Neither for his Company’s sake nor for Sefiorita 
Blanco’s could he afford a scandal. Yet it would be 
so easy to show him as a heartless libertine; nobody 
would believe his version of the night at La Cieba 
against hers. And to a certain extent it might be said 
that he had put himself in the wrong. In a country 
where the simplest social relations between an un- 
married man and woman were apparently zabu, might 
he not have given her a false impression by offering 
and accepting—particularly accepting—so much hos- 
pitality ? He hadn’t, of course calculated for the 
amorous susceptibilities of these southern women. 

(Would that Raquel Blanco were as susceptible. . . .) 

In half an hour he was downstairs facing Beatson 
and a lunch-tray of heated-up soup, meat and vege- 
tables, and jam pudding. Just the day when the 
well-meaning fellow would choose to be most British! 
He sent 1t away and asked for some toast and selzer. 

‘I managed to get in touch with this morning— 
finally saw Mr. Trevelyan,’ Beatson announced. 

‘Oh! You didn’t of course commit us or try to 
commit him in any way, after that message yesterday °’ 
Timothy had learned that it is good employment 
technique to suggest that a subordinate hasn’t done 
something which one knows very well he wouldn’t have 
done. It wins the subordinate’s confidence: suggests 
to him that his judgment is shared by the directorate. 
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The Manager said, no. He had merely asked what 
the British government thought about the situation— - 
what they were going to do about it. 

‘And what are they °” 

“Trevelyan only said—well, I didn’t really quite 
understand him, something about didn’t I remember 
Mr. Munro—his theory or something. ‘There isn’t 
any Munro here, notin my timeanyway. Itdoesn’t seem 
right either, I don’t think it’s the time for theories.’ 

‘Theory ? Of course, Doctrine! ‘Monroe with 
an 9 and an e, Beatson. No he wasn’t in your time.’ 
The American doctrine of claiming to represent other 
powers’ interests in that part of the world and taking 
the best pickings as a representation fee. The new 
world called in to redress the balance of the old! The 
room started to sway again. He wished someone 
would redress Ais balance. 

His temper hadn’t been improved by finding a letter 
from the Countess waiting for him when he came down. 
An invitation asking him to come and see her again, 
when she would take precautions to insure their not 
being interrupted. She had something, dear friend, to 
tell him that was serrib/y important. 

His annoyance with his mail was translated when 
a note came in an envelope bearing the Presidential 
arms. Beatson was very excited at the sight of these. 
But not so excited as Timothy. A footman had 
brought it. She knew the Government mails too well 
to entrust her communications to them. 

It was a characteristic message. ‘I expect to be so 
bored during the next few days that I shall probably want 
something more to read. R.B.’ Laconic, yet speaking— 
as they say—volumes. An assignation! Oh, wonder- 
ful creature! 
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She wouldn’t be at the Library for an hour yet, but 
he could stay in the house no longer. Outside he 
found a general, public ferment to match his personal, 
internal one. 

It was, he suddenly realised, only a day now to the 
big fight. (How long, he wondered, to the still bigger 
one °) 


The crowds had already begun to enter the city. 
By rail from distant towns; on foot from the suburbs; 
out of the villages of the plateau in every form of con- 
veyance, from swift mule-drawn buggy to lumbering 
ox-waggon. The peasants were dressed in ponchos of 
grey and brown; prosperous farmers irradiated the 
sombre groundwork of the picture with their em- 
broidered shirts and sashes gaily striped and checked. 
With them mingled the urban gentry, members of the 
professions, civil servants, shopkeepers, wearing the 
dark clothes and hard hats of European tradition with 
which on such occasions they symbolised their social 
superiority. They looked contemptuously at the 
native costumes, which had nothing but their beauty 
and utility to recommend them. 

The women were already wearing fiesta clothes, over 
which they draped polychromatic shawls which their 
nervous hands were continuously arranging and re- 
arranging. A few fortunate ones came forth majesti- 
cally in the pride of genuine mantones de Manila. ‘The 
younger and more shapely drew the fringed ends 
tightly round their bodies, moulding their bosoms and 
hips with the clinging outline of the rich lace. 

Wherever there was an open: space a busy hammer- 
ing marked the erection of booths. Raucous hucksters 
occupied the road junctions. Pedlars were already 
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doing good business in the sale of bull-fighting 


trinkets to aficionados. 

Timothy could not help noticing an unusual number 
of soldiers in the streets. Was this significant of 
counter-revolutionary precautions? Previously he 
had seen the military only as sentries lounging in 
front of the state buildings. Or was it merely to be 
explained by a general extension of leave to mark the 
occasion ° 

At first, too, he was puzzled by the drift of the 
crowd away from the centre of the city, where the 
current might have been expected to race most rapidly. 
They were all moving north. Then he understood. 
They were going to the Campo Martio, To the 
grande mass miting. 

Groups of university students, identifiable by their 
curious uniform, herded the procession on. In 
nations politically inexperienced undergraduates are 
always the fomenters of revolutionary excitement. 
Wiser countries, like Britain or the United States, 
have learned how to sublimate these enthusiasms 
through football matches or boat races. 


The passions galvanised by the massing of the 
crowds infected the minds of individuals already 
wrought upon by desires and suspicions and mis- 
eivings. In the Presidential Palace a Cabinet Council 
had continued all day. Even the President was stirred 
from his normal lethargy to something approaching 
concern, if not for the safety of the State, at least for 
the maintenance of his tenure of office. The Ministers 
sat close together, for mutual support, about the long 
table, or rose and argued simultaneously in frightened 
groups. The disappearance of the Comptroller of the 
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Mines was regarded as the climax of a menacing 
situation which had been gathering intensity for 
several days. 

Only the Minister of Defence, it seemed, kept his 
presence of mind. His keen, logical intelligence drove 
Straight to the essential point; that in a crisis arising 
primarily out of the disappearance of some individual, 
the first objective must be the discovery of that 
individual’s whereabouts. While his colleagues in- 
geniously suggested explanations, he had despatched 
the entire secret service on a concentrated search for 
the missing official. 

The wires between the capital and the Mines 
seethed all day with frantic enquiries. This almost 
provoked another disaster—in the shape of a Strike. 
The necessities of their labour prevented all but the 
habitual absentees among the miners from actually 
seeing the bull-fight; now they were debarred by the 
preoccupation of the telegraph system from learning 
the latest odds for the bets which the gambling 
ingenuity of the San Benitan mind had been able to 
devise concerning a conclusion so foregone as the 
killing of even the most ferocious bull by the great 
toreador. 


Before he came to his tryst, Timothy found another 
acquaintance in the library. It was Fitzstephen. His 
surprise in discovering him in the learned book depart- 
ment was lessened when he saw that he was looking at 
the illustrations of a book on anatomy. 

It wouldn’t do to have this observant little ferret 
about when she came. Particularly as, ferret-like, he 
squealed. So ‘Hullo, Fitzstephen!’ he said, echoing 
the other’s words, if not his accent: ‘Just the very man 
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I was looking for. Mr. Trevelyan wants to see you at 
once about something important.’ The Vice-Consul 
had deserved it for all the douches of official unconcern 
he had poured on the flame of their patriotic and 
pecuniary anxiety. 

Fitzstephen hurried away from what he called the 
liberry. There had been money in his first delation, 
to Sloan; there might be more in this second inter- 
view. ‘The Vice-Consul would probably give a good 
deal to hear about that map: ‘he sha// pay er good deal 
to ear erbout it,’ the nasty little fellow was thinking. 

He went, thought Timothy, not a moment too soon: 
for though thirty minutes passed before she came, the 
place needed half-an-hour’s lustration after Fitzstephen 
before it was fit for her to enter. The duenna followed, 
but this time Timothy was not discommoded. He saw 
that she was brought along just as a piece of equipment 
called for by social convention: as an Englishman 
takes his gloves, or an American woman her husband. 

He was disappointed in himself to find that he spoke 
first of politics. (He supposed all this was what passed 
in San Benito for politics.) But after all, her safety, no 
less than his dividends, depended on the outcome of © 
the present crisis. 

She picked on this characteristically, and jested at 
the serious Englishman, asking if in his country they 
always talked shop to young women whom they 
chanced to meet. 

‘Quelle chance,’ he murmured, then quoted in self- 
defence: 

‘I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more.’ 

‘Love Anna more ?’ she asked, with feigned indig- 

nation. ‘Anna Pach——’ 
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*“Honour”,’ he broke in. ‘It’s from one of our 
poets.’ 

“Then the first line is poetic licence too ?” 

‘Liberty,’ he said, ‘rather than licence. Will you 
pardon the liberty ? 

“But joking apart,’ he continued, and elaborated his 
giarmat length. .. . 

She faced the situation with an admirable yet dis- 
quieting nonchalance. Did she realise, he persisted, 
the imminence of the threat? The spark might be 
fired at any moment. Why not to-morrow, when 
everybody was at the bull-fight and the way clear for 
the conspirators ? 

Impossible, she declared. When asked to justify 
her confidence, ‘Would your politicians fix a general 
election,’ she asked, ‘for Derby Day ?’ 

It was quick, but specious as all repartee. She 
didn’t realise. He tried to impress her with a descrip- 
tion of the trek towards the Campo Martio. ‘Why don’t 
the police suppress it?’ he asked. Then, ‘But I 
suppose they’re all out looking for the Comptroller.’ 

No, she thought not: that wasn’t the reason. ‘They 
believed, here as in England, in free speech. The 
difference was that in San Benito they did xot believe 
in free action. 

‘But how are you going to shackle it ?” 

‘Ah,’ she said with amused tolerance, and turned to 
the bookshelves. 

‘I bore you,’ he pursued, ‘with my fears. But you 
know the cause of this importunity.’ 

She melted suddenly, and a spring of hope leapt 
within him at the change in her expression. ‘You are 
kind,’ she said simply, without a hint of irony. 

‘Selfish rather.’ 
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“You mean about your business interests ?” 
; : 
‘I mean about my personal interests—in you. 


Damn it why should she show herself only momen-- 


tarily; facing him with a wall of urbane detachment, 
through which a rarely-opened door let him see 
tantalisingly evanescent glimpses of the real life within 
that house ? 

Through the library partition came the hum of the 
semi-literates, assisting their unpracticed faculties by 
reading aloud. 

She turned to the shelves again, but seeing his 
distress said: ‘Do you think that I always come here to 
get my own books ? Does it not occur to you that, as 
a privileged person, I might have some sent to me? 
Or that I might even buy them ?’ 

O the rapture of that implication! 

‘Excuse me,’ he said, ‘I’m very gauche with you. 
You have the advantage of playing with the mind 
against the heart, with a keen-edged weapon against a 
soft one.’ 

‘Surely we don’t think in terms of advantages over 
each other. It’s the disadvantages of our relationship 
that spoil it.’ 

‘But one of your subjects—your wards—called me 
Lord Sloan last night. Perhaps others would feel... 
this title of mine . . . would the—the friendship be 
so morganatic ?” 

She shook her head, but in deprecation rather than 
denial. ‘You have so little confidence—either in your- 
self or what the future may hold,’ she declared. 

‘Because the event means so much to me.’ 

“The event of your promised Revolution ?” 

‘No,’ he said, ‘no. The event of—may I ’—of my 
feeling for you.’ The word ‘love’ was checked just in 
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time; it would have evoked too crushing an answer. 

‘I read,’ she answered with a third gesture towards 
the bookcases, ‘of a new English novel which would 
interest me; I wonder if they have it ?>—The Old 
Countess.’ 

“That’s not,’ he said, ‘quite fair.’ 

“Oh, you are really gevzi/,’ she cried, opening again 
for a moment the door of that fagade and letting a brief 
ray of candour shoot out. Then, banteringly once 
more, ‘You will be seeing her again, soon ?’ 

“She is coming to our box to-morrow afternoon.’ 

“Then you must come to mine in the evening.’ 

‘At her gala—would it be tactful ?’ 

“Oh, tact! Can’t you ever get beyond tact ?’ 

Perversely he had to say, “Yet you won’t get beyond 
duty.’ 

‘It’s different. My motives are the better. The 
sense of tact is just complacency—a selfish indulgence 
in comfortable feelings about what others think of you. 
Duty is a matter of your personal integrity—it’s what 
you think of yourself. Though I’d prefer to call it 

obligation. “Duty” is one of your sentimental English 
words.’ 

Timothy thought what a pleasant contrast she 
presented to the prominent young women of his 
country, who have about twenty-five words in their 
vocabulary, mostly slang. Yet she wasn’t in the least 
blue-stocking. 

She was continuing, leaping lightly down from the 
rarified heights of aphorism, “There will be more than 
one interval. Eligible young men circulate from box 
to box. Even in this savage country we imitate some 
of the refinements of the civilised world.’ 

And with that she started away, sweeping her com- 
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panion with a gesture into the current of her course. 
Timothy found himself following them as if he 
were an automaton controlled by the same force of 
magnetism. 

‘But you haven’t chosen a book at all,’ the duenna 
achieved—her first words—in protest to her charge. 

‘No,’ Sefiorita Blanco allowed, ‘I shall have enough 
amusement in the next few days in reading human 
nature.’ 

Timothy accompanied them to the door. He 
noticed that the two or three people in the big reading- 
room looked at her curiously, as if wondering what 
she was doing there. Or perhaps what she was doing 
with him. 

A gnome of a man with the bookman’s stoop and 
myopic gaze shuffled out to intercept her and asked 
obsequiously if she were suited. ‘No, Sefior Libra- 
rian,’ she replied, with that exquisite rudeness, ‘You 
have not anything I choose to take.’ 

The little fellow bowed regretfully in an attitude of 
complete humility which put all the blame on his 
library and none on her captiousness. 

‘Sefiorita Blanco is so well read,’ Timothy ventured 
to explain, compassionate for this fond parent whose 
child had been snubbed. 

‘I want now,’ she said, ‘only the book of life.’ 

‘La vie parisienne?’ Yimothy asked, and she laughed. 

The Librarian took it in terms of capital letters. 
‘A thousand regrets, sir; but we do not subscribe to it 
here.” 

‘No,’ she sighed, thinking in Timothy’s lower case, 
‘you do not subscribe to it here.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ Timothy suggested, ‘we could some day 
take out a joint subscription.’ 
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Again she laughed—varium et mutabile—but whether 
in affirmation or not he could not guess. 

He was relieved at the door to see that she had come 
this time in a carriage, and that there was a coachman 
and footman to protect her if necessary. The streets 
were already filled with young bloods, mounted, wear- 
ing the long trousers, tight-fitting coats, and wide- 
brimmed hats with high crowns which he remembered 
from the feria of Seville. 

What a coup if the Liberals were to kidnap her! 
Then someone of real importance would be missing. 
But no—it would be a blow which would recoil on the 
revolutionists’ own heads. She must be immensely 
popular—she treated everyone with such a contemp- 
tuous formality of consideration. 

“Till to-morrow,’ she said, after the footman had 
helped her into her seat. 

“Yes, maftana,’ he smiled. 

“What a good joke that always is,’ she replied coldly. 
“Perhaps if you English didn’t condescend so much to 
the lesser races their members wouldn’t have to stand 
so firmly on what poor scraps of dignity you allow them 
to command. Except of course those of us who share 
with you the advantages of having titles.’ 

And with that comfort she left him to think of him- 
self as a man in a tragic dilemma, pursued by a love 
which he did not want but had not the character to 
reject, and pursuing a love which he did want but 
hadn’t the courage to ask for. Not to dwell on his 
business perplexities. In fact, he did not, at that time, 
dwell on them. 

Later in the evening, however, when London main- 
tained that aloof silence with which headquarters so 
majestically rebuke the fussiness of those in the firing 
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line (who are only in actual touch with the enemy) his 
thoughts did return to the imbroglio of the Mines. 
Brooding on his perplexities he could no longer stay in 
the house and listen to the falsetto voice of Pedro, 
calling over shipping advices to Beatson. He went 
out for a walk. 

The mass meeting was over long ago, and the streets 
in the centre of the city were again crowded. The 
cafés, the gardens, the roadways were choked with 
men who had returned from the great political demon- 
stration and were excitedly arguing, with Latin 
volubility, on every tiniest point of the coming fight, 
every conceivable technicality of the ring. The over- 
flowing wine-shops echoed continually with the twang- 
ing of guitars. In the Plaza the music of a military 
band percolated feebly through the dense blanket of 
humanity which was cast about the bandstand. 

Timothy turned aside into a narrow street behind 
the Government buildings, where house pressed close 
to house and from either side dark eyes looked invi- 
tations down on him from behind grilled windows as 
he passed. There was a street, he remembered, a little 
further on which he could take; he hoped to find this 
detour less congested and the atmosphere more 
conducive to thought. 

Yet even here the general agitation of the day 
intruded. As he bore into the cross-road there came a 
distant clamour. It advanced in a confused roar, in 
which was the clatter of hoofs, the ringing of bells, the 
shouting of violent men. From behind him came an 
onrush of the crowds from the Plaza, chasing the 
sound, fearful lest they should be late for the spectacle, 
adding their own cries to the approaching tumult. The 
raucous mystery, like an Edonian bacchanal, grew 
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hear: nearer: was on him. It passed in a raging swirl 
of spear-armed horsemen and the stumbling passage 
of a troop of snorting cattle. 

It was the excierro—the moving of the bulls—Sed’s 
doubtless among them—from the station where they 
had been detrained to the plaza de toros. Down the 
back street they came, led by the oxen which alone 
they would follow, hedged by the rough servants of the 
ring, to the cages whence on the morrow they would 


walk forth to kill and die. 
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HE day broke fine and cloudless. Too cloudless, 

perhaps, for the patrons of the ring whom 
poverty condemned to the exposed benches of the So/. 
The sun’s ardour would make a harsh test of their 
sporting enthusiasm, 

But the Latin mind did not allow the potential 
discomforts of the afternoon to impair the morning’s 
pleasure. For the present everything was perfect. 

Never had there been such animation, not on the 
occasion of any Presidential election, nor at the 
centenary of their liberation from Spain, nor even for 
the still-talked-of visit of the champion pe/ota team 
from the old country. Never, certainly, had there 
been so much political feeling to enhance the excite- 
ment of so memorable a corrida. Not for many years 
had the party agents been so lavish in their entertain- 
ment of the citizens in the cantinas of the fervid capital. 

And not within living memory had Benito, patron 
saint of the country, looked so well on the occasion of 
his annual monstrance to his protegés. In the bright 
sunlight the satin of his robes—dry-cleaned for the 
occasion—glittered beneath its incrustation of spangles 
and sequins as he jogged along, nodding serenely, on 
the shoulders of two members of the minor clergy. 
Before him went the archbishop and hierarchy; behind 
a pious, if slightly befuddled, throng. 

The morning slipped away from the festive populace 
with the fleetness of all joyous things. Almost too soon 
was it time to leave the dancing and gambling, the 
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drinking and political argumentation, for the culmina- 
ting spectacle of the féte. 

At a nicely calculated hour Timothy went to call for 
the Countess. Even without the chaperonage of 
Beatson he could have faced the reunion without 
misgivings. The publicity of the occasion defended 
him not only against further assaults, but also even 
against uncomfortable discussion of his past retreats. 

When she actually joined them he began to blame 
himself, sentimentally, for thinking of her in this 
manner, so composed she was, so gracious to look at in 
her feria costume of primrose embroidered at the hips 
and hem-line with fine lines of black. Her mother, 
unfortunately, was again too unwell to accompany 
them. Besides, she had no suitable clothes. 

‘Did you get my note explaining why I couldn’t 
come ?’ ‘Timothy lied, the moment she was seated. 

“Why no!’ she exclaimed, contriving at any rate to 
seem surprised rather than incredulous. 

‘Good Lord, posts areas unreliable here as they are 
at home.’ And men, apparently. 

‘I only got your letter just as I was rushing off to an 
important appointment at one of the public buildings,’ 
he continued hurriedly, ‘and in the evening I had to 
wait in for an important cable from our head office. I 
was so sorry.’ 

She had enough sagacity to be sympathetic rather 
than sarcastic. ‘You do have to work so hard,’ she 
said: ‘you must be careful, after your recent illness.’ 

He looked at her and wondered. . . . 

The way to the ring was hung with bunting, while 
shocks of Indian corn, piled against the lamp-posts, 
diversified the conventional motifs of decoration. On 
the poorer houses, where flags were beyond the purse 
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of the occupants, the spirit of carnival was expressed by 
garish blankets thrown out from the upper windows. 
In the streets pedlars with baskets of bread baked in 
crude animal shapes, or with sticks of yellow sweet- 
meat, surged round the lines of carriages. For the 
most part now the vendors were women. The men 
were either on the way to the ring, or already crowding 
the scorched seats. 

The great arena was almost filled when they arrived. 
Across on the sunny side a sweltering but happy throng 
shouted and sang away the dwindling period of expec- 
tation. In the loges and stalls of the expensive Omébra 
section the wealth of the Republic, and such beauty as 
it boasted, was assembled. Through Trevelyan’s 
official influence they had obtained an excellent box, 
near to the President’s. In return for this assistance, 
the Vice-Consul had been invited to share it with them; 
and ‘Timothy had taken the opportunity of repaying 
Professor Del Valle’s well-intentioned, if dubious, 
hospitality. The Professor was already there, survey- 
ing the spectacle of humanity, and particularly of 
femininity, about him. 

Trevelyan lounged in—this in itself was something 
of an achievement through the exiguous entrances 
provided—clad in dazzling white and his party 
monocle. He was charmingly bemoaning the fact that 
he so rarely saw the Countess, when the arrival of the 
official party distracted their attention. Beatson 
pointed out significantly that the Defence Minister, an 
ardent devotee of the foros, was not with his leader. 
Del Valle remarked that the applause for President 
Blanco was noticeably tempered. ‘Timothy remarked 
only the daughter. 
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A band burst into the national hymn, for which a few 
of the assembly rose. 

“By the way, old chap,’ Trevelyan started to Beatson 
as soon as he could be heard again, ‘would you mind 
frightfully if you didn’t make any more shipments till 
the end of the month. I’ve got my quarterly report of 
British trade for the F.O. to throw together, and I’ll 
never get it in balance if you keep bunging your stuff 
out at this rate.’ 

The Manager began, ‘Well, but no, please, I mean, 
you don’t, Mr. Trevelyan, can’t understand > with 
even more than his usual incoherence. Timothy 
turned to the Countess and said, ‘During the war we 
always had to be stopping an attack to count the 
number of Presbyterians and men of different religions 
we had, so that the Staff could fill in their forms.’ 

The Countess missed the point but took the oppor- 
tunity of telling him that she thought a woman should 
always embrace her husband’s faith. For herself, she 
feared—her bosom rose and fell in a sigh, and the 
slightly satisfied smile of guilt flitted across her face— 
she was but a poor Catholic. 

A louder outbreak of cheering announced the 
appearance of the more important official, the president 
of the ring. A door opened in the barrier opposite this 
dignitary’s box. With a queer spasm of excitement 
Timothy realised that the long-discussed ceremony had 
begun. 

The manner of the afternoon’s sport differed in 
details from the great corridas which he had seen in 
Spain. It wouldn’t have been quite fair to call the 
affair second-rate: rather, it was as county cricket to a 
Test Match or a league game to the World’s Series. 
Nevertheless, the extrada was a moving spectacle. 
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In solemn procession they came on, first a group of 
mounted men with velvet cloaks and feathered hats: 
next the espadas, gorgeous in jackets and waistcoats of - 
rose or turquoise, in breeches of violet or pearl, in satin 
hats heavily embroidered with gold: behind them the 
banderilleros, and last the picadores, mounted like the 
leaders, their right legs ominously armoured, to with- 
stand the heavy thrusts of the bulls. In the middle of 
the group a small man walked with swinging gait. It 
was Vigil! 

Timothy never discovered just what record Pablo 
Vigil had made—whether it was in the number of bulls 
he had killed, or in the number of years during which 
he had escaped death himself. But he found it gener- 
ally agreed in San Benito that before such a man the 
famous soreros of Spain and Mexico and Argentina must 
bow their heads in shame. In no one else, he learned, 
was such consummate skill combined with so flawless a 
erace, 

And now, at his last appearance, they were assembled 
to do honour to their native son. ‘Twice before had he 
given farewell performances. Each time his obligation 
to his public had called him back. But on this occasion 
it was definitely known that his ultimate bow was to be 
made. It was confidently asserted that the last of his 
finales would not only be the most final of the three, but 
also the most glorious. 

This Vigil came from a line of famous fighters. His 
uncle had been the reigning favourite of his day. His 
father had ended a distinguished career one Easter 
Sunday by slipping on the blood of a dead horse, 
whereupon the bull, an ill-tempered beast, had 
promptly gored him to death. ‘There had been a most 
distinguished funeral, at which the ganadero who 
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had bred the vicious animal was fiercely mobbed. 

But no such mishap was even thought of in the case 
of the final flower of this house, the crowning glory of a 
historic family. And no fervent patron of the ring 
hoped more wholeheartedly for a happy termination to 
Vigil’s career than the sleepy-eyed old gentleman 
occupying the box of the head of the Republic. If 
anything untoward should occur there was no telling 
what the issue might be. An infuriated populace would 
be quick to express its indignation against a Govern- 
ment which had permitted such a disaster to happen. 

The entrada proceeded, with its age-old rites 
descended from the very beginnings of civilisation. 
Then the contests opened. ‘There were to be the 
customary six bouts of a great corrida. But in the 
earlier assaults there was little interest. The bulls went 
down, a horse or two was killed, and mules appeared 
from time to time to drag the victims away. In the 
third round there was a mishap. In a cloud of dust 
and amid the hoots of the crowd, two men were chased 
to the edge of the amphitheatre and vaulted precari- 
ously out of it as the bull’s head crashed heavily against 
the wooden barrier. 

The narrowness of their escape quite exhilarated 
Timothy. ‘How many bull-fighters are killed in a 
year ?’ he asked. ‘Oh, very few, I assure you,’ the 
Countess said, anxious to impress him with the 
moderation of her race. ‘Not more than the number of 
youths killed in an American football season,’ Professor 
Del Valle amplified. ‘Good lord!’ Trevelyan ejacu- 
lated, ‘is it as dangerous as that °’ 

Timothy recognised two participants in the next 
round as members of the party at Sed’s hostelry. Men 
who took their profession so lightly as to attend such 
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an affair shortly before a corrida could not, of course, 
expect to appear in the major bouts. The Countess 
was taking advantage of the /ongeurs to expatiate on her 
gala performance of the evening, and to hint her hopes 
of voluntary contributions to swell the box-office 
receipts. Beatson, worried by the cruelties of the ring, 
was looking round among the audience, when his 
purposeless stares were suddenly galvanised into 
intense interest. Down there below them, but suffi- 
ciently over to the right so that he could see their faces, 
were those three Americans whom his chief mistrusted. 
And the oily little man sitting between the leader 
and the first assistant was a politician called Gomez 
whom he knew to be an important, if not prominent, 
member of the Liberal Party. All the more important, 
in secret enterprises of this kind, for not being too 
prominent. 

Timothy looked at the Countess and found her 
beaming. He thought she was beaming because he 
looked at her, and shifted his regard quickly. But he 
was wrong. She was happy because she had noticed 
that her mantilla was at least as large as that of Sefiora 
Belloso, in the next box but one, and much richer in 
pattern. : 

Trevelyan, raising his eyebrows languidly at a 
clumsy kill, asked what time was the kick-off ? 

It was apparently now. ‘The moment had arrived. 

The great Vigil rose, threw off his satin cloak, 
carried it round in front of the Presidential box, leaving 
it in the honorary care of Sefiorita Blanco. ‘Timothy 
saw her make towards the bull-fighter that charming 
Spanish gesture, the slight raising of the third finger of 
the right hand—half a salute and half a benediction. 
Very piquant she looked there, draped in an old and 
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lovely shawl, with the mantilla cascading down from the 
great comb in the knot, set low on the nape, of her 
uncovered hair. She did not look, as many of the 
women did, as if she were at a masquerade, for always 
she was perfectly accommodated to her role. And yet 
—again as always—there was that indefinable hint of 
abstraction. It was as if she moved, in the ordinary 
terms of human life, among our three dimensions; yet 
knew a fourth into which she could withdraw that 
essential personality which she wanted to keep uncon- 
taminated by the contacts she had to endure. 

She turned to speak at that moment to her father on 
her left, and Timothy saw her Straight, slender 
shoulders. They had once been, for a moment, 
within his grasp. That thought naturally made him 
glance away and look at the Countess. . . . He could 
love a woman who fell into his arms, but scarcely one 
who flung herself there. 

His eyes returned to the President’s box, and passed 
on to Raquel’s father. He had had the sense not to 
appear in uniform, but looked sufficiently absurd in his 
Cordobez half-high hat, cut off in the middle of its 
career, with the broad brim drooping as if in disap- 
pointment at this frustration. 

The Countess noted where his eyes had settled, and 
she smiled with him. ‘Funny little man, isn’t he ?’ she 
said. ‘There’s rather a common Strain runs down in 
the family. A little mixed blood, perhaps.’ 

That he knew to be pure slander, unpardonable; and 
for the first time his heart really hardened against her. 

The president of the ring flung down to an aguacile 
the key of the next bull’s cage. The man moved 
across to the other side of the ring. A gate was opened, 


The bull appeared. 
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in Spain or Mexico or elsewhere to question the prow- 
ess of their great champion, the sportsmen of San 
Benito had seen to it that his opponent of this final bout 
should come from a famous fighting breed of the 
uplands of Andalusia. No expense had been spared. 
A subscription fund to bring the beast over, organised 
by the Secretary of the Club Sporting, had been heavily 
over-subscribed. However, this fact did not appear in 
the public balance sheet, as the Secretary felt himself 
entitled to some reward for his patriotic initiative, 

It was a memorable spectacle. The perfect circle of 
the ring, in its stark simplicity, was the finest piece of 
architecture of the city. The open benches in front 
were splashed with a hundred different colours, as the 
sun beat down upon the hats and scarves and intent 
faces, while on the Oméra segment of the circumfer- 
ence striped shadows lay in broad dramatic bands. 
The front of the boxes were draped with the mantones 
of the women, and here and there a stabbing gleam of 
brilliance shone out from the folds of black lace, where 
the ceremonial cloaks of the bull-fighters had been 
left. 

In the ring the dismounted men were grouped in 
perfect symmetry, across which the manceuvering of 
the blindfolded horses traced patterns of peculiar 
beauty. At the centre stood Vigil, swaying his sword 
and short fighting cloak in narrow, nonchalant arcs, 
At the edge of the sand, head down and eyes glowering, 
waited the bull of champion old-world strain. 

The president of the ring signalled the suerte de 
vares. ‘he first picador, with his long pike set as if it 
were the continuation of the rigid forearm, goaded the 
animal into a short charge. The crowd cried its 
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applause as the bull, taking the weapon right on its 
shoulder, was bloodily driven off. 

The president ordered another charge. But the new 
picador was less skilful. He was unseated and the bull 
was upon him, when Vigil, in a movement compact of 
equal grace and daring, intervened to distract the beast 
and save his comrade. The dying horse was dragged 
away. ‘Mas caballos! Mas caballos! the galleries 
roared. 

A third suerte was indicated. Protests loud and long 
from the Sof, ‘They wanted their money’s worth, 
indeed; but now let things come to the point, let the 
master play the crisis of his act. ‘The president’s word 
is law, however. Another horse went down, and another 
man escaped by a foot. The bull was a worthy oppo- 
nent. Timothy had a guilty sense that he should have 
_ been revolted by this slaughter of wretched nags whose 
_ riders could not protect them. But his mind was 
carried away in callous admiration of the beauty of the 
men’s movements, rapt in agonised appreciation of the 
Stirring drama of the bull’s sudden rushes and the 
picadores’ desperate escapes. 

Again the president waved his handkerchief, while a 
bugle announced a change of assaults. The picadores 
left the arena; Vigil retired to the barrier beneath the 
president’s box, calmly lighting a cigarette and bowing 
to the frenzied applause which swept out to meet him. 
The banderilleros entered the scene of action, fluttering 
the lengths of coloured paper at the end of their hooked 
darts. No need, for this bull, of the spluttering fire- 
crackers with which the more sluggish are stirred. 
Beatson muttered his thanks that they were spared that 
piece of cruelty. ; 

The first man ran to meet the bull in an elliptical 
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course. As their paths converged the animal lowered 
his head to the toss, the danderillero Stepped swiftly 


aside and planted his darts in perfect line—the ultimate. 


test of skill—upon the shaggy shoulder. Another 
fighter strode forth amid an echoing roar. He is a 
favourite second only to the mighty Vigil whose 
moment is approaching. This one carefully placed a 
handkerchief of scarlet silk upon the ground and took 
his stance upon it. Bending forward and swaying 
from one side to the other, he waved the bull on with 
his coloured streamers. The furious animal rushed 
upon him, driving aslant as the danderillero inclined to 
the right. In the fine fraction of time before the 
imminent impact the man swung upright and planted 
his hooks in the passing neck. He had not moved a 
foot off the silken square. The spectators were lost in 
a furore of applause. 

Again the president waved his handkerchief and 
again a bugle blew. The time had finally come. 

Standing before the box of President Blanco, Vigil 
made his speech of dedication. ‘My President,’ he 
cried, in clear, rounded tones which suited the formal 
sentence, ‘I, at the end of my career, dedicate this my 
last bull to you.’ 

“At the end of your career,’ Trevelyan added, with a 
shocking lapse from official decorum, at which the 
Professor commented, ‘You mock us with vain hopes’, 
and the Countess, with queer certitude, said ‘No, no!’ 
as she continued to gaze at the uncouthly beautiful 
little hero down on the sand. 

“You favour the Opposition, then ?? Timothy asked 
Del Valle. 

‘Nations deserve the government they get, but not 
always the heads of the Governments,’ was the reply: 
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‘Look,’ the Countess interrupted at the mention of 
that name, though there was nothing new to look at. 
Beatson made one or two efforts to start some remark, 
but was gagged by his pained amazement at the levity 
with which such a subject was being argued. 

There had been a sudden silence when Vigil was 
speaking, but now, as the champion began to move 
slowly back to the centre of the ring, armed with his 
sword, and carrying in his other hand a square of 
scarlet cloth folded over a short stick, a sound that was 
the very note of excitement, a half-sigh as from the 
intaking of multitudinous breaths, swept round the 
benches. It wasatense moment. Clutching the edge 
of the chair in front of him, Timothy hardly felt the 
arm of the Countess slip under his, beneath the cover 
of her great manton. 

“You like it ?? she asked. 

‘T am thrilled.’ 

‘Ah—I could never love a man who did not love the 
ring.’ 

Raa now Vigil was face to face with the bull. 
Although he had never encountered one of this breed, 
he had already plumbed the beast’s character. He 
knew instinctively the passes to make, the rhythm in 
which the red incitement in his left hand must be 
waved and withdrawn. Standing right up to the bull, 
which from time to time gave a short, raucous bellow, 
he egged him on, and before the sudden charge 
escaped by a movement so slight as to seem but a 
shudder. His feet had hardly moved, but the animal 
was fifteen yards beyond him in its furious rush. 

‘Magnificent!’ cried the crowd. ‘Champion of 
champions! Bring in a bull worthy of our Pablo.’ 
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Man and bull approached again, the bull sullen, 


shambling, suspicious, the man moving with a dancer’s 
verve and grace. He seemed translated above his. 
moderate height, touched with youth, or with ageless- 
ness, in his middle years. Again the deliberately 
provoked charge, again the razor-edged escape. But 
Vigil has yielded ground, stepped clumsily backward, 
committed the unpardonable sin! 

‘Ballet dancer,’ screamed the crowd. ‘Dodderer.’ 
‘High time for you to retire!’ “Take out the bull and 
bring in an ox.’ ‘He’s an ox himself.’ Both these 
insults and the previous encomia were liberally 
sprinkled with the blasphemies common in devout 
countries. 

Meanwhile the espada, inured to public insult as a 
baseball player or a Prime Minister, manceuvred the 
bull into position again, without seeming to hear the 
comments. They were standing now at an interval of 
but a few feet, watching each other. Slowly Vigil 
raises his sword to the level of the bull’s shoulder. ‘The 
torero flexes himself. It is the estocada! As the great 
body hurled itself forward, the sword, guided by long 
years of practice, flashed to the vital passage. The 
bull of Andalusia dropped on the San Benitan sand, 
with his shaggy shoulder touching Vigil’s yellow- — 
stockinged shins and a dark band of blood spreading 
over the buckled shoes. 

Every man in the great concourse was on his feet. 
Every woman was waving her fan. ‘The band broke 
into the republican hymn again. President Blanco 
heaved a sigh of relief. And Vigil, master of masters, 
slowly walked to the edge of the ring where hung his 
cloak, head bent forward upon his shoulders, tears 
dropping upon the rich silk of his vest. In the act of 
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achievement he had turned from a presence intoa name. 

‘Significant, isn’t it? Trevelyan whispered to 
Timothy, ‘the only stunt they do well in this place is 
this bull-baiting.’ 

“You liked it ?’ the Countess again asked, needing 
reassurance on what seemed to be, to her, a very vital 
point. 

‘I was carried away with excitement, but it is cruel. 
The contest is unequal.’ 

“Ah, that is it,’ Professor Del Valle broke in, with 
unwonted seriousness. ‘You Anglo-Saxons only think 
sentimentally of the fair fight, the balanced combat of 
two matched opponents. We of Spanish blood see 
beyond that. We look on tauromachy as the struggle 
of both contestants with a common enemy—the two of 
them vying together in a great drama with death.’ 

‘Must say my preference is,’ Beatson summed up, 
‘the horses, I mean, to our ideas. What about the 
horses ?’ 

‘I don’t think,’ Timothy admitted, remembering 
Raquel’s question, ‘it hurts a horse more to be dis- 
embowelled instantaneously than it hurts a stag to be 
pursued out into the Bristol Channel by a motor boat 
and dragged back to be torn to death by dogs.’ 

Over the crowd he saw Pedro fighting his way to 
them from the gangways which led to the cheaper 
seats. The chief clerk finally cut them off and presen- 
ted, with such deference as his breathlessness allowed, a 
manuscript ode to Vigil, scattered with jewels five- 
words-long, as E/ heroe de San Benito, El benemerito de 
su patria, Imortel espada de la republica. It ended with 
some Striking lines which ran (in translation) : 

‘ Who spread our fame across the Atlantic main 
And o’er the Cordillera range did go, 
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To bear our challenge to old taurine Spain 
And shame the Ring of Aztec Mexico. 

‘Damn good,’ Trevelyan said, ‘who wrote it ?” 

‘But I, Excellency,’ Pedro whined. always prompt 
with the protest of unrecognised genius. 

‘But supposing the bull had, Vigil hadn’t been 
successful ?’ objected the practical Beatson. 

‘I had prepared also a moving threnody,’ the writer 
admitted. 

‘Almost a pity he was not killed,’ Del Valle said 
caustically. 

‘Oh, but I can show it to you privately 
began, and fumbled in his breast pocket. 

But they had edged their way now to the outer 
galleries and the Countess, having done her duty to the 
national sport, was chatting again about her charity 
performance, pledging them all to renewed promises of 
assistance. At the head of the stairs they were checked, 
while the crowd was held back to allow the Presidential 
party to depart in the state coach which was excavated 
for these occasions. 

The great vehicle, faced between its four glazed 
sides by leather nail-studded panels like old travelling 
trunks, swayed on its cord springs as the Presidential 
percherons got under way. Without it was decorated 
with gilded amorini sporting around full-bosomed 
goddesses, to which Del Valle, reverting to his usual 
satyrical manner, drew the Vice-Consul’s attention. 
Inside Raquel Blanco sat by her father’s side on the 
brocaded seat, looking like a precious exhibit in a glass 
showcase. 

There was some cheering as they left, but not so 
enthusiastic as to prevent Timothy thinking that her 
bow and smile were particularly directed at himself. 
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Jae they drove east towards Beatson’s house the 
reflected glow of the setting sun striped the clouds 
with barred lights of a strange evenness, like those of a 
vast awning stretched before the windows of the sky. 
There was something portentous in this unwonted 
regularity of nature, suggesting by contrast impending 
aberrations in human conduct. 

It was felt that one of them should remain at home 
that evening in case of emergencies. It was felt—and 
delicately hinted—by Timothy that Beatson should be 
the one. Beatson, with the plain Englishman’s reason- 
able horror of opera, gladly consented. 

Trevelyan, invited by telephone, would be delighted 
to accompany Timothy. He’d been blackmailed into 
taking two seats already, but object was no expense— 

‘It’s a pity to make you waste them,’ Timothy 
apologised. 

It didn’t matter, the Vice-Consul reassured him— 
he had charged them to the British Minister in his 
absence. 

Driving to the theatre Timothy took the opportunity 
of inquiring about his companion’s chief. Did he plan 
to look in on this part of his cure ? 

‘Absence is the best policy.’ 

‘He led his army from behind ?” 

‘Don’t talk of armies. Don’t you know our diplo- 
matic corps has been turned into a bunch of evangelists 
for the gospel of arbitration ?” 

‘I do. Unfortunately it takes two to arbitrate.’ 
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‘Not if you’re prepared to give way anyhow.’ 

‘Civis Britannicus sum,’ said ‘Timothy bitterly, ‘what 
a handicap.’ . 

The police succeeded in opening a lane for their 
carriage to pass through the curious crowds. Though 
overshadowed this year by the corrida, the Countess’s 
gala opera was a big event, and all of San Benito that 
was sober, and much that was not, turned out to see the 
arrival of the notables. 

In contrast to the veracious simplicity of the bull- 
ring the opera house was an elaborate sham. It was a 
large, ornate pile, with a facade painted in imitation of 
stone. ‘Trevelyan said he didn’t know whether the 
government which built it had consciously tried to do 
the taxpayers, or whether they themselves had been 
unconsciously done by the contractors. 

Inside, the three great chandeliers which hung from 
the cupid-bespattered ceiling revealed further evidences 
of the pinchbeck nature of the theatre’s appointments. 
Everything was as false as the curtain that pictured the 
martyrdom of San Benito with all the gruesomeness 
but none of the other qualities of a Flemish primitive. 

Although he was invited to the Countess’s box 
Timothy thought it better, for decency’s sake as well as 
safety’s, to go first to the fauteui/s which he had reserved. 
They sat down and looked about them. Most of the 
audience were assembled in good time for the opening 
event of the social season. The women were as false as 
the opera house; liberal veils of powder could not 
conceal the sallowness of their complexions, nor strict 
corseting disguise the billowing amplitude of their 
figures. At first he had liked San Benito, but the opera 
house and its occupants exposed the second-rate 
pretentiousness of the little capital. He wondered how 
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it could be that, over and above his business interest, 
he had ever cared for the political fate of this farcical 
republic. Then, of course, noticing a flag-draped box, 
he remembered. 

A stir among the audience caused them to look up in 
the other direction, and they saw the Countess enter. 
Most of the men in the parterre applauded—in recog- 
nition of the great work which she had organised. As 
she bowed her acknowledgment, Timothy, for all his 
jaundiced mood, had to exempt her from his strictures. 
She had departed from her usual evening vesture of 
black, and had chosen a dress of green velvet, imperi- 
ously conceived and cut in bold lines which displayed 
the beauty of her neck and shoulders. Perhaps it was 
this display which kept the women of the audience 
from applauding also. They either dared not so much, 
or knew that they had dared unwisely. As she sig- 
nalled Timothy and—he presumed—Trevelyan to 
come up she looked really handsome. 

They semaphored—with an elaborate pantomime of 
gestures towards her, themselves and their wrist- 
watches—that they would join her at the first interval. 

A large bouquet—delayed for a minute or two by a 
slight lapse of organisation—was now presented to the 
Countess. The conductor arrived through a thin 
shower of clapping, and the prompter turned on the 
light in his dugout. But there was still a pause. The 
men present surveyed the women, and the women 
surveyed each other. ‘Trevelyan enlivened the waiting 
with his stream of flippant comment. 

Another tremor of excitement and a swing of heads 
announced the entry of the Presidential party. 
It was at once noted that this time not only the 
Minister of Defence, but the President also, was 
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missing. Sefiorita Blanco was escorted only by the — 
Vice-President, Excelentisimo General Felipe Carra- 
cosa, and his wife. Trevelyan conjectured that the 
Cabinet might really be up to something. Otherwise 
they would have allowed the old G.O.C. to sit in on 
their pow-wow. He wondered if the public wouldn’t 
have felt more confidence if the President had been out 
of the conference too. 

As soon as the official delegation had seated itself, 
the orchestra, with another characteristic failure of 
synchronisation, broke into the strains of San Benito, 
Gem of the Continent, heard for the third time that day. 
They all Stood up again. Finally, as the brasses 
clarioned the last patriotic note, Vigil, accompanied by 
a few friends, Staggered cheerfully down to the seats 
reserved for him in the front row of the stalls. A 
prolonged outburst of cheering was only stilled by the 
repeated rapping of the conductor’s baton. And as the 
short orchestral prelude of Traviata, the opera selected 
for the occasion, opened its sad music, the audience 
settled back into the conversation which had been 
interrupted by all these incursions and alarums. 

‘Has it occurred to your deep intellect,’ Trevelyan 
asked, ‘that La Traviata is the Italian version of that 
fine old title “The Girl who Took the Wrong 
Turning” ?? 

Timothy sshed him as the curtain went up on 
Violetta’s entertainment, and Flora and the Marquis 
elicited the first alarming confession of the heroine’s 
ill-health. Trevelyan diagnosed elephantiasis, audibly. 

Alfred gave his spirited drinking song, and many of 
the spectators took the opportunity of demonstrating 
their musical appreciation by beating time with their 
feet. Perhaps it was in the spirit of realistic art, to 
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mark the late hour at which Violetta’s party was being 
held, that the tenor was so blue about the chin. 

Meanwhile two or three members of the orchestra 
had rather noisily left their well, and in a minute the 
resultant off-stage strains of a valse were heard. 
Violetta, leading her guests towards the Empire door 
which, by a remarkable example of architectural 
anticipation, appeared in this late Louis XIV house, 
was seized with the first of her many spasms. She 
Stretched her arms as far as she could round her bosom 
and just managed to clasp the finger-tips above the 
spot where she understood her heart to be. 

She recovered gallantly however, and was soon in 


full musical dialogue with Alfred. ‘Ah!’ he sang, 


‘Ah! day for ever remembered 

When first I gazed upon thee, 
Though thy sweet eyes did shun me, 
Love in my heart then had birth! .. . 


’ 


‘ “My heart stood still when I first looked at you,” ’ 
Trevelyan hummed in fox-trot time. 

Timothy turned and looked towards Sefiorita 
Blanco’s box. But the self-sacrificial Violetta replied: 


‘Ah fly from me— 
Friendship is all I offer, 
No love have I to proffer, 
I know not such devotion.’ 


Timothy turned and looked towards the Countess. 


It was all very amusing, this minor Italian opera 
sung by a company superannuated from Europe, amid 
anachronistic scenery whose doors had a perverse 
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tendency to open at the hinges’ side and pivot about 
their handles. Yet when the pensionnaire of La Scala, 
left alone, began musing on the new emotion which had 
come into her life, with 4h, fors’é lui, beauty suddenly 
shone among them; and the act closed with a quality 
which was none the less art in spite of its conventions— 
was the more truly art, perhaps, because of them. 

They left their seats and joined the tide from the 
parterre which scaled its laborious way to the grand 
promenade—Trevelyan in search of the buffet and 
Timothy in search of the Countess. In her box there 
was already a small crowd pressing upon her their 
congratulations on the success of the occasion. Sloan 
recognised several people from her first soirée. 

Be it said in defence of the Countess that she was not 
one of those congenital charity workers. But when she 
had first arrived in San Benito her réle as evangelist for 
the social traditions of the old world had made the 
organisation of some charitable enterprise an indis- 
pensable activity. Of available good causes there had 
not been a wide selection. ‘There was little in the San 
Benitan mentality of that sentimentalism which else- 
where expresses itself so freely in eleemosynary under- 
takings. Beyond an occasional benefit corrida for the 
dependents of some deceased bull-fighter or a lottery or 
two in aid of church funds, such things did not exist. 

But there were always the Foundlings’ Homes, with 
their front doors provided with receptacles in which 
unintended children could be placed and pivoted, with 
no questions asked, to the ready asylum which the 
commonsense of these regions provided for them. The 
manners of the country involved these institutions in a 
continuous necessity of expansion, and to aid the 
building fund of the most popular of them the Countess 
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had some years before arranged her first operatic gala. 
The occasion had been repeated annually ever since, 
with the greatest success. 

The assemblage drifted away, and as Saint Benito on 
his curtain enjoyed his second assumption Timothy 
_ was left in the box with only the old lawyer Belloso and 
his dropsical wife to protect him from his hostess, She 
had him sit behind her, and as she leaned back her bare 
shoulder touched his upper arm. Below them Alfred 
appeared in hunting costume—a garb in which, evi- 
dently, even at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Frenchmen appeared somewhat ridiculous. 

During the piano passage after he had disappeared, 
while Violetta was reading Flora’s letter, Trevelyan 
rejoined them a little noisily, having forgotten the step 
down into the box. He apologised profusely and, 
feeling called on for some comment on the opera, told 
his hostess that he thought all that boosting of free love 
in the first act was splendid propaganda for her Home. 
Damn well-chosen, the piece. A beam of light, 
Straying through the door, shone on his miniature 
D.S.O., and D.F.C. 

Next entered the father-in-illegality, his brow black 
with resentment against the siren who was luring his 
son toruin. But soon he, too, fell beneath the spell of 
Violetta. ‘Popular little baggage,’ Trevelyan whis- 
pered, leaning over Timothy. “They liked ’em plump 
then.’ His hand described a generous arc from his 
neck to his waist and again from his waist downwards. 
_ Timothy, terribly embarrassed, noticed a frown of 
displeasure settle on the Countess’s face, as she pulled 
herself up in her chair and drew in her bosom. But she 
was apparently quite immersed in the melodious 
dialogue which was proceeding. ‘Then occurred a 
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most dramatic incident. As Germont sang ‘Ah be 
thou of the children the comfort-bearing angel’ 


the whole house turned towards her, and there was a 


ripple of applause as the father continued: 


‘Ah bethink, ah bethink thee well, 
Ah be thou our angel, bethink thee well 
Ah be thou our angel, bethink thee well.’ 


‘How I wish,’ she softly sighed to Timothy, ‘that I 
might have been blessed with children of my own. I 
love them so. But my husband... .’ 

Later, when Alfred returned for his impassioned 
scene, and Violetta carolled emphatically: 


‘Because you love me, 

You love me, 

Oh Alfred, you love me, 

Say you love me, you love me! 
Oh Alfred, you love me, 

Oh Alfred, say you love me... 
Alfred, oh love me, 

Love me as I love thee, 

Alfred, oh love me, 

Love me ever as I love thee.’ 


her hand strayed quietly backwards and rested on 
Timothy’s knee. 

The scene ended, and there was a brief interval for 
congratulatory conversation while the set was changed 
for Flora’s house. Sefior Belloso, with the usual tact- 
lessness of the well-intentioned, flicked with his silk 
handkerchief at a blur of powder which rested on 
Timothy’s biceps. Soon the curtain rose again. Flora 
had different furniture, but like the truly admiring 
friend she had copied the architecture and wall-paper 
of Violetta’s country home exactly. 

The masqueraders came prancing in disguised as 
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toreadors, and more applause interrupted the current 
of the melody. At the words ‘Young Piquillo of 
Biscaya was the first of matadors’ there was a frenzied 
outburst of cheering, to which Vigil charmingly 
responded by rising in his seat and bowing. 

From that moment the excitement increased rapidly, 
and the drama of the music rose with the movement 
of the story. Came Alfred and the Baron: the game 
of cards ran its swift progress: the menace of the 
duel was uttered: the pretended infidelity of Violetta 
confessed: Alfred’s insult thrown at her with the 
complete lack of investigation formerly peculiar to 
opera but now shared with the scenarios of films. 
Germont entered and, with his usual repetitiousness, 


abjured Alfred— 


‘I must, I must renounce thee, my child thou art no more. 
I must renounce thee, thou art my child, ah, no, no, 
Thou art my child, my chi-ild now no more.’ 


And the scene ended with the heroine’s collapse and 
the hero’s terrible expression of remorse. 

The Countess said that she ought to go round and 
pay her respects to Sefiorita Blanco and the Vice- 
President, and pointedly asked Trevelyan to accom- 
pany her. Timothy made no resistance. He would 
rather not be with the two of them together. One 
would not go with Juno to call on Venus. 

He was left alone with the Bellosos. ‘Are you 
enjoying it ?” he asked Sefiora Belloso. “9 

“Yes, thank,’ she answered in English, ‘eet ees vairi 
pretty.’ 

‘Do you like opera, sir ?’ he inquired of her husband. 

‘Yes, very much. Of course I don’t know much 
about music 
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‘Ah, you are too modest, sir,’ Timothy intervened 
before he could add the customary rider, ‘I noticed 
your complete absorption in Violetta’s 

The wife looked up. 

: art.’ 

As he talked he watched the other box, across the 
horseshoe of the house. Previously Raquel had not 
seen him, or would not recognise him. She sat parallel 
to the front of her box with her left arm lying at a 
graceful angle along its edge, and a quizzical expres- 
sion on her face which to the simple might mean 
pleasure in the entertainment, and to the sophisticated, 
amusement at it. 

The chef d’orchestre came in, was presented and said 
a few words to the first lady of his land. He was a 
voluble little man who gesticulated as much in conver- 
sation as he did in conducting. When the time came 
she sent him away with a smile which was like a 
favourite aunt’s pat of dismissal on a child’s 
head—authoritative and yet in no way felt to be 
unfriendly. 

The Countess entered with her escort, and Sefiorita 
Blanco motioned her to a chair by her side. Juno 
and Venus—his mind reverted to the simile. It was 
like a detail from some composite Judgment of Paris, 
the older goddess painted by Rubens, the younger by 
—well, say Ingres, and with both dressed by some 
contemporary French fashion artist. But did Rubens 
ever paint a brunette? Indeed, was the Rubens 
suggestion quite fair, except in so far as it conveyed 
rich colouring and strong vitality? ‘The Countess 
had the poittrine potelée and chute superbe des reins 
beloved of the French erotologists, but she was not 
fat. He could vouch for it. 
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His imagination projected itself so deeply into what 
was happening in the other box that from their expres- 
sions and movements he could guess exactly what they 
were saying. He seemed to hear Sefiorita Blanco’s 
congratulations on the success of the evening and the 
Countess’s mock-modest refusal of all credit. He 
could feel the current of antagonism which ran beneath 
their apparent amicability—and drew hope from the 
idea that it emanated from Sefiorita Blanco as well as 
from the older woman. 

He saw Trevelyan detach himself from the correc- 
titude—or nearest approach to correctitude of which 
this curious diplomat was capable—in which he had 
been addressing the Vice-President, and enter more 
familiarly into the women’s conversation. He was 
sure, from a look and the direction of the Vice-Consul’s 
gesture, that Trevelyan had mentioned him to Sefiorita 
Blanco. Probably, damn him, in his usual undignified 
way. But, it seemed, not too undignified: for from 
the manner in which Sefiorita Blanco glanced, not at, 
but towards himself, and then spoke to the Countess, 
Timothy was certain that he had been invited over 
into the other box. Happy in that assurance he 
relaxed his trans-theatral attention and, remembering 
the old couple who were with him, resumed his con- 
versation with them—if such it could be called. 

Soon the Countess came back—alone. ‘Trevelyan 
had returned, presumably, to the bar. Timothy 
waited for the expected invitation, but it was not 
repeated. He spoke of Sefiorita Blanco, hoping thus 
to evoke it, but still nothing was said. ‘The orchestra 
had resumed its place, and the cacophony of retuning 
was well under way. ‘Timothy cast a desperate look 
over at the owner of his heart. At last she caught his 
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eye. And—surely—yes!—she . . . you could not 
say beckoned, but motioned him to her 

Trying not to jump up from his seat too promptly 
he murmured something about ‘Her Excellency—the 
other box—royal command,’ and slipped out. Just 
in time, 

The proscenium was already darkened, but the 
promenade behind was Still illuminated. And there, 
swinging round the last curve of the grand Staircase 
and striding magisterially towards the Countess’s box, 
was Sefior O’Flaherty. The Cabinet then, must have 
risen. 

It was significant, Timothy thought, that the 
Defence Minister was thus publicly identifying him- 
self with the Countess. Previously he had seemed to 
avoid this. Some new decision must have been made 
to change his policy thus. 

From the look which O’Flaherty gave him as they 
passed he felt even more strongly than before that 
Raquel’s summons had come just in time. 
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Benen seemed suddenly to have come over her 
too. The cloak of decorum had been dropped. 
She ignored the etiquette of the others’ presence. 
She talked, or whispered, all through the act. When 
the voluminous Violetta announced that she was 
dying of consumption and the whole house tittered, 
Sefiorita Blanco joined in at least to the extent of letting 
each adorable corner of her lips drop in a quizzical 
smile. 

‘I am so glad to see you again,’ she said in her 
pleasant, clipped English. 

His reply was baulked of its natural warmth by the 
proximity of the Vice-President and his wife. She 
caught the reason for this unexpected reserve. 

‘It is all right,’ she said, ‘neither of them can under- 
stand a word.’ 

He replied then, ‘I am much—much more than 
glad to see you again.’ 

She looked at him so sweetly that he felt sure there 
was an element of tenderness in her nature—an added 
charm to the qualities of mind and body which had 
already beguiled him. How lovely she was. Where 
he sat he saw her in profile. The arc of her 
hair, dressed low on her neck, was repeated in the shape 
of her head. The clear, decisive outline of her brow 
and nose prepared you for the intelligent chin, while 
the amusing mouth disarmed its severity. His en- 
chanted gaze slipped down along the round throat to 
the lovely curve of her breast, and vague echoes of the 
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appropriate biblical quotation started in his memory. 
The moulded bodice which defined her figure spread 
out at the hips—she was wearing, that evening, a 
robe de Style—into a great cascade of orchid-coloured 
taffeta which disappeared into the shadows cast by the 
parapet of the box. She was the young woman of the 
modern world, with some more mature quality of race, 
some Goyaesque element, superadded. She had one 
slender necklace of diamonds—real, he surmised, so 
quickly did they scintillate in their slight rise and fall 
—and several bracelets. No rings. He was glad of 
that; it would have been a pity to have broken the 
exquisite line of the fingers lying on the plush as she 
sat with one wrist delicately clasped in the palm of the 
other hand. 

The sweet rueful music of the closing act encouraged 
the amorous mood. It seemed to him very pure, and © 
childlike—whereas most Italian opera is merely 
childish. ‘Do you know,’ he said, ‘I have to confess 
that I rather like this part.’ 

“You need not be ashamed,’ she answered. ‘I read 
that there is quite a cult for Verdi in Paris to-day. The 
young French composers rave about Falstaff.’ 

But he had merely mentioned the music to give 
himself a respite from the choking necessity of the 
declaration which he had to make. Her ‘Paris’ was a 
cue-word. How should he put it ? 

‘Sefiorita Blanco, would it amuse you to be in 
Europe with me? 

‘It would be a delightful rencontre.’ 

“Oh no’ (desperately) ‘I don’t mean that. I mean...’ 
(he reassured himself of their incomprehension by a 
glance at the Carracosas) ‘I mean, Sefiorita . . . could 
you marry me ?’ 
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For the first time in his presence she showed a little 
emotion. Her small head gave a sharp nod backwards, 
perhaps in impatience, perhaps in surprise; and she 
lifted her right hand from the other to give emphasis 
to her ‘Imposseebl’. 

‘Our races, my religion, my position,’ she hurriedly 
continued, lest he should have misunderstood and been 
hurt by her first exclamation. 

What, he thought, an encouraging refusal! He 
said quickly, ‘Race means nothing in this case. We 
are both wholly cosmopolitan. Religion can be 
changed—lI mean,’ hurriedly—‘mine can.’ Paris was 
worth a mass. “And as to position, our English 
princesses are marrying commoners.’ 

‘Ah, but that is what I spoke of the first time, at the 
Library. When you stand high enough you can con- 
descend. It is when you are only raised a little above 
the common level that you cannot unbend. Like 
short women, you know. ‘They always have to 
remember to hold themselves upright.’ 

“Tell me, Sefiorita Raquel’ (one might, he supposed, 
after a proposal—even an unsuccessful one—use the 
Christian name) ‘are these real objections, or do you 
just bring them forward to spare my feelings, to avoid 
telling me . . . your feelings.’ 

She thought for a while, and then spoke with a 
pensive detachment which showed that she was 
uttering the conclusion of her own deliberations rather 
than answering him. ‘I might,’ she said, ‘take you as 
my lover.’ 

He could not prevent himself casting a horrified 
glance at Sefiora Carracosa. She was nodding slightly; 
she had evidently closed her eyes to show her appre- 
ciation of the music and found the approach of sleep 
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too insidious to resist. 

But of course, he smiled to himself—reassurance 
releasing the sense of humour—she had just misused 
the word, in an unfamiliar language. ‘You don’t 
mean in the technical sense,’ he said. 

‘I mean’—Still musingly—‘I might become your 
mistress. Seriously.’ 

Seriously! He wondered, then, what she might 
say in a spirit of levity. 

‘Raquel,’ he gasped, ‘you are too marvellous, but I 
can’t believe 

‘Oh’—she became petulant, ‘if I have to put it down 
in writing, in a sort of Presidential Proclamation, I 
withdraw 

‘No, please don’t be angry—I was just so... taken 
aback ) 

‘You English! They say you are hypocritical, but 
I suppose you are just muddleheaded. You ask for 
something, and then when it is offered you are shocked.’ 

‘I asked for something How should he put 
it? ‘Better’ would be tactless. ‘I asked for something 
more permanent than that.’ 

“We might try that first, and see if we want more 
afterwards.’ 

“Why not have the courage of our convictions from 
the first? Then if we found marriage didn’t work : 

‘That is your Protestant point of view. You can 
always get a divorce.’ 

Timothy could not help making the reflection that 
divorce, then, was the bulwark of chastity. He found 
it difficult to know what to say. Over and above the 
race of his emotions was the appalling sense of pub- 
licity. Here they were conducting this most intimate 
discussion in the front of the principal box in a crowded 
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theatre. It was like the proverbial dream of walking 
down Piccadilly in one’s underclothes. Despite the 
obvious immersion of the audience in the prima 
donna’s death agonies, he felt that everyone in the 
house must be listening to them. It must sound like a 
dialogue from a ‘daring’ play or ‘modern’ novel, except 
that her carefully articulated sentences were free from 
any slang or abbreviation. 

He gulped down his embarrassment and said, ‘I’m 
sure we shouldn’t want a divorce. I’ve loved you 
madly from the first time I met you—from the moment 
the train threw you into my arms.’ Conscience per- 
mitted this artistic acceleration. 

‘Love at first touch,’ she jested back at him. 
‘Physical.’ 

‘No, spiritual. Oh, Raquel, you must’—she wasn’t 
just a wanton—‘you must love me a little. Marry 
amie! 

‘I cannot. My father, my—what you call my 
PODS i:0 

‘It wouldn’t be such a misalliance. Some of your 
fellow-countrymen, I told you, elevate me to the 
peerage 

‘They do not understand,’ she interrupted, with a 
glance at the box opposite, ‘the English patents of 
nobility any more than you understand the Spanish.’ 

He hadn’t the time—or the interest—then to probe 
the significance of that remark. ‘Raquel,’ he said, 
‘this is absurd. For the sake of a temporary dignity— 
you don’t believe in it, you know, you don’t believe 
in your “job”. I’ve watched you, you put a marvellous 
front on it, but I know you’re laughing at it all. And 
for that you renounce marriage .. .’” 

‘No. There will some day be that solid San Benitan, 
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with money and lots of political influence. That is 
why I offered myself before then.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, it couldn’t be. I can’t stay here, you 
know; I must go soon, it would just be a brief passage 
of joy : 

‘I know. That is the only reason for which I could 
endure it.’ 

“You mean you couldn’t love me for more than a 
few weeks °°’ 

‘No, I mean I could not endure the solid politician 
if you were here to show the contrast.’ 

Oh, but this was all too ridiculous—and sublime. 
He glowed at her offering and raged at its conditions. 
The whole idea was impossible. Nevertheless, com- 
mon prudence suggested an exploration of means. 
‘But how, anyway,’ he asked, ‘could it be managed °’ 

‘My companion ’ she started, smiling faintly. 

That old jailoress! Appearances were deceptive. 
Aloud he said, remembering her previous words, ‘It és 
an engaging old custom. But—oh well, I love you so 
that 1 can’t criticise anything you might even think 
of thinking. But isn’t this devotion a bit misplaced ? 
Your life, your happiness, for your father’s slight 
political advantage.’ 

‘It is not just that. I know as well as anyone that 
my father only became President because Sefior 
O’Flaherty and Admiral Lopez—he is dead now— 
would not give way to each other. It is not the 
President—it is the Presidency. I have accepted it, 
I told you. I must repay by obeying the rules.’ 

‘And you repay by taking a lover!’ he couldn’t help 
saying—though his conscience shamed him even more 
quickly than her look. 

‘Dear one,’ he said, ‘excuse me. I didn’t mean it. 
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Whatever you say is right. I love you for yourself, and 
I love you even more for what you’ve just said.’ 

“Timothy, I think I love you too. Or I think what I 
feel for you is this love of which I have read.’ 

He gloried in even this qualified avowal, though he 
wished that her Latin pronunciation of his name did 
not so sharply recall the other’s. 

‘But,’ she added, her eyes set on the death-bed 
below and her small fists clenched, ‘Is it not that devo- 
tion to a silly cause is finer in a way than devotion to a 
good one? You have nothing to buoy you up; your 
reason mocks itself at you. But . . . is not the irony 
of life the only quality which makes life tolerable ? 
Do you not see ? Do you not understand ? 

‘I see, I understand—and I adore.’ 

The ray of hope from which he had before drawn 
his two-edged comfort flared for a moment in his mind. 
“The coup détat, he asked—‘Does that provide a 
solution ?’ 

The old general started and looked at him at these 
words—the first of the conversation which he had 
understood and, for an office-holder, the most mena- 
cing. But Raquel Blanco continued to ignore her 
father’s colleague. 

‘It might,’ she said. ‘But I fear that he ” she 
looked across again at the other box—‘has matters in 
hand. Otherwise he would not be here.’ 

She feared—oh, she kept dropping incidental 
encouragements, at any rate. But could he stand 
much longer the suspense and uncertainty ? 

‘Well,’ he said after a pause, ‘the fellow in the Bible 
waited seven years for his Rachel.’ Unfortunately as 
a Catholic she wouldn’t know the Old Testament. 

But having been discouraged, as a girl, from reading 
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it, she had naturally studied it passionately in private. 
So, ‘He married Leah first,’ she answered. 

“You press the analogy too close. And I seem to 
remember that for love of Jacob Rachel not only left 
her father, but ran away with most of his household 
goods.’ 

‘Now you press it too closely.’ 

Down beneath them the music took on the shape of | 
finality, the doctor rose from Violetta’s pulse, faced 
away from the little group of bedside mourners and 
announced to the audience: 

“Tis o-ver!’ 

The chorus, with its usual appropriateness of 
comment, sang ‘Oh grief profound!’ and the curtain 
started on the first of its many down-and-up flights as 
the claque first led the audience’s applause and then 
sustained its waning enthusiasm. 

Sefiora Carracosa awakened. General Carracosa 
asked Sefiorita Blanco if she had enjoyed the last act, 
and she replied with her usual candour that, as a 
matter of fact, she had not heard much of it. Nor, 
thought Timothy, could the Vice-President have 
heard much besides their agitated whispers. 

But etiquette demanded that he should leave the box 
promptly. He hastily kissed the two ladies’ hands, 
lingering only a fraction of a second over that of his— 
what did one call her in such a situation? Hardly 
Hancees ss. . 

The crowd closed in on him on the grand staircase 
—the official party was leaving by a private exit—and 
Trevelyan was already waiting at the bottom when 
he got there. Doubtless with a reminder of the 
Countess’s supper to which she had earlier invited 
them. 
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But no, the Vice-Consul announced that the Coun- 
tess was feeling a little faint and would be obliged to 
excuse herself. - Sefior O’ Flaherty was seeing her home. 

‘It’s the heat, I suppose,’ Trevelyan added. ‘Speak- 
ing as a gentleman to a gentleman, it’s bloody hot for 
this time of night.’ 

This was to lead up to the usual suggestion that 
they should go toa club fora drink. Timothy refused. 

“All right, then, you take the car,’ Trevelyan said. 

‘No, you. I’d really rather walk.’ 

‘Extraordinary taste. Still if you will practise these 
perversions perhaps I’d better keep it.’ 


In the trenches men hitherto fearless had begun, as 
soon as leave was promised them, to duck at the sound 
of every approaching shell. So Timothy, now that 
Raquel offered him some hope, suddenly became 
afraid of the Countess. Nevertheless he found himself 
taking the unnecessarily long route which led by her 
house—as one cannot keep one’s tongue away from a 
sensitive tooth. Outside stood O’Flaherty’s car, large 
and menacing like its owner. 

He had just passed the door when someone coming 
from the opposite direction stopped him, and, spotting 
him for an Englishman, addressed him in English. 
He was evidently a Latin, but spoke in the peculiarly 
nasal American which foreigners acquire by residence 
in the United States. ‘Say, can you tell me if this is 
the home of the Condesa de Santa Lucia ?” he asked. 

‘Yes, it is,’ Timothy replied: and having, he 
thought, a legitimate interest in all her men friends, 
he added, ‘Why, are you a friend of hers 

‘Can’t say exactly whether I’m a friend of hers, 
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"cause she hasn’t let me see her for twelve years and 
hasn’t sent me a bean for six months, but I’m her son. 
It beats me how the hell she thinks I can live on what 
they pay an advertising translator.’ 

Her son! Even allowing for the precocity of 
southern races this young man couldn’t be less than 
twenty-seven. 

‘Did she know you were coming ?” 

‘Nope.’ 

‘Well,’ said Timothy looking at the waiting car, 
‘I shouldn’t go in just this minute. I happen to know 
she’s just come home feeling very ill. I should wait 
until the morning.’ 

‘Can’t—I was nearly flat when I left New York, and 
I haven’t got the price of a bed. Only just made this 
town—the durn railroad service’s all balled up with 
the fiesta, I guess.’ 

‘Let me lend you something,’ Timothy offered, and 
handed him some notes. ‘The best hotel’s down there 
and the second to the right.’ 

The Countess’s son thanked him but did not bother 
to inquire who his benefactor might be. They 
separated. 

The Countess of course, might have married, or at 
any rate become a mother, very young. It wasn’t, 
Timothy told himself, having a wife in the forties that 
he would have objected to, but having a stepson 
almost in the thirties. 

He walked on home treasuring this new piece of 
knowledge in his heart as she doubtless treasured his 
hat in some strong box with her valuable documents. 
How lucky that he hadn’t gone with Trevelyan to the 
club! What an argument for temperance! 
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HE patient Beatson was still on watch. Fruit- 

lessly, of course; nothing had come through in 
the meantime. Timothy told the Manager to go up 
to bed, saying that he would take his turn on duty for 
an hour or so. 

- Beatson pointed out that it was now 6.30 a.m. in 
London and that no message could be expected to be 
sent for at least three hours; and that even if one were 
then sent it would not be delivered for yet another five. 

“It doesn’t matter,’ Timothy said; ‘I want a little 
time to think things out.’ He did not say what 
things. 

Beatson knew better than to argue with a superior 
officer when he is bent upon setting an example of 
useless devotion to duty. He went upstairs. 

Timothy followed him, but only to dispose of his 
silk hat, change into slippers and substitute a light 
dressing-gown for his tail coat. 

The lightning was coming regularly now, leaving in 
the wake of each sheet a pale blue suffusion to relieve 
the solid gloom of the starless night. 

Coming down again he threw himself into an easy 
chair by the window, lit a cigarette and smoked it 
without other movement than to flick the ash from 
time to time into the little lacuna between the frame 
of the window and its screen of fine wire netting. 
When it was finished he extinguished the stub against 
the wire mesh, casting a train of short-lived sparks as 
he moved the smouldering tip up and down, Then 
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he slowly got up and began to pace the length of the 


room, 

He was not so entirely bemused as to fail to recog- 
nise that this was about the sixth time that he had been 
desperately in love, without counting the minor 
passages of amatory excitement. But there was a 
peculiar intensity about this latest enthusiasm. The 
latest enthusiasm always is peculiarly intense, reason 
said. Yes, but this was charged with a higher voltage 
(he didn’t know if his metaphors were electrically 
sound) than mere proximity could give. What then 
was the cause of this ardour? The proverbial one of 
the impossibility of the union? No—for that was 
not new; one of his greatest passions had been for his 
then secretary. 

It was rather, he argued, the unexpectedness of it, 
which gave it so powerful an attraction for one who to 
that date had always done the usual and appropriate 
thing. Commercial baronets of the second generation 
married daughters of the minor county families, or 
Americans disappointed of higher titles, or chorus 
girls, or even actresses; but he had never heard of one 
marrying the daughter of the President of a Central 
American Republic. Such a match would, he felt, 
give his associates a shock, pleasurable to his own 
vanity, such as might have ensued if he had turned out 
to be a great artist, or ridden his own steeplechaser to 
victory in the Grand National, or developed the same 
commercial acumen as his self-made father. 

But that, he told himself, was simply the cold reason- 
ing of a celibate room in the devitalising hours of early 
morning. ‘The real cause was—Raquel Blanco. He 
felt back a little to his sensations as he had sat behind 
her in the box and listened to her amazing series of 
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admissions and denials of an hour and a half before. 
She was, for him, surrounded by such an aura of 
attraction that he could no more properly analyse his 
feeling for her than a mystic nun of the sixteenth 
century could have analysed her sensations before the 
apparition of her favourite archangel. 

He suddenly became aware of a devastating stuffi- 
ness in the little room. The night was charged with a 
sullen segnitude, the lightning brought no thunder to 
give relief. He must get out, out into the air, to think. 
He went upstairs, put on his pumps again, slipped 
into a light jacket, took up a panama hat—there would 
be no one abroad at this hour to observe the vagaries 
of his costume—went downstairs and stepped quietly 
through the French windows of the dining-room. 

Now since he was going out to think about Raquel, 
where could he hope for better inspiration than before 
her house ? 


‘I arise from dreams of thee 

And a spirit in my feet 

Hath led me—who knows how ? 
To thy chamber-window, Sweet!’ 


Not however, literally in his feet, for he was too tired, 
_ after the long, emotion-fraught day, to walk back to 
the Plaza Grande. He remembered that in the shed 
at the bottom of the garden there was a bicycle which 
members of the office staff used from time to time for 
taking messages. He felt his way back there. The 
door was trustfully unlocked. There was no lamp on 
the machine, but to carry out his sudden impulse 
Timothy was prepared to take a chance with the 
rigours of the local traffic regulations. He wheeled 
the bicycle round to the front and mounted. 
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In San Benito even the biggest fiesta ends early. 
The violence of the celebration is such that it burns 
itself out. There was nobody about until, near where 
the road from Beatson’s place turned into the paved 
Street, he saw a couple of men moving under one of 
the garden hedges. No, a man and a woman. He 
swerved over to the other side. 

To justify this absurd excursion he reminded him- 
self that a threat overhung the Palace, that he was 
hastening to mount guard over his beloved in an hour 
of peril. But the action of pedalling is an unromantic 
one: it soon restored the mood of realism: and in an 
access of honesty he told himself that he was going 
there at the urge of some intuitive command. And 
why not? Why do men consign intuitive action, 
contemptuously, to the exclusive ownership of women ? 
He supposed it was another mark of masculine vanity. 
If women are right, it’s intuition: if men, it’s 
intelligence. 

Recalled to his physical surroundings by another 
pale flash of lightning, he looked up to find himself 
entering the Plaza Grande. It was empty except for a 
few belated and befuddled roisterers who were spread 
in abandoned attitudes over the seats round the little 
central garden. He was coasting past the Hotel de 
Cordova now. He looked up casually, and as he 
looked he suddenly found a warrant for this comic 
noctambulation. 

One of the shutters was quickly opened, a light 
showed through for a moment, disappeared and shone 
again. It was obviously a signal! 

He was jerked right back into the authentic atmos- 
phere of San Benito. 

He dismounted and moved over into the deep 
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shadows of the hotel wall. A minute later the door 
swung out and a man appeared. He was joined by 
another, who had evidently been lurking in the depths 
of the porticoed entrance. In the moment of illumina- 
tion as the door opened Timothy was sure that he 
recognised the first apparition as Kellogg. 

The so-called cinematographer and his mysterious 
companion moved off rapidly along the edge of the 
Plaza. Timothy followed them, pushing his bicycle. 
In the dark night he could keep quite close to them 
without running much danger of being seen, and the 
pumps on his feet made little noise as he walked. He 
noticed that Kellogg seemed to have his hat low down 
over his face, while the other individual was cloaked 
in the traditional manner of conspiracy. He pursued 
them down several silent streets, wheeling his bicycle 
from time to time round some celebrant of the great 
bull-fight lying asleep in the gutter. At the fourth 
turning there was a motor-car waiting. 

It was an old model; the chauffeur had to start it by 
hand, and in the excess of their secrecy he turned the 
engine over time after time without success, though 
there would have been no one except Timothy to hear 
the loudest explosion. ‘The city was as still as a dervish 
who has danced himself to exhaustion. Even when the 
motor, with a resigned cough, finally started, they 
drove off, with muffler closed, so slowly that he was 
easily able to follow them to the next corner. He saw 
them swing cautiously to the right, followed as 
quickly as he could, and found himself on the Camino 
Real. 

The car, of course, was immediately lost to eye and 
soon to ear. But Kellogg and his accomplice would 
hardly have made such a detour to reach any destination 
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in the city itself. They were clearly headed for the 
country. 

It occurred to him after a time that here was a wild 
goose chase, with the goose doing the chasing! He 
had come out to think, and was inhibiting thought by 
complete absorption in a muscular exercise in which 
he had not indulged for fifteen years. Or no, had he 
not come out to watch over the bed of his beloved ? 
And here he was riding as fast as he could away from it, 
on the vague assumption that the people whom he 
believed he was following might possibly be plotting 
something which incidentally might disturb that bed— 
and which anyhow he did not quite see how he could 
hope to checkmate. But then, of course, there was his 
business interest. He kept forgetting that. The 
American and the Liberals, were trying to rob 
his Company of the just fruits which it had won 
by being the first to exploit, by concessions, the bank- 
ruptcy of the San Benitan treasury. 

‘Honour pricks me on,’ he quoted to his abandoned 
lady. He could not hope to overtake the car, but after 
the mental strain of the last few days there was a sweet 
relief in unreflecting action. Here at least, and at last, 
was something to do. 

He plugged on doggedly after the supposed course 
of the automobile, straining his eyes for a glimpse of it 
whenever the lightning illuminated the way ahead, and 
wishing from time to time that he had a revolver in his 
pocket. In spite of the physical discomfort that came 
from a saddle set too low, he felt a queerly buoyant 
exhilaration as he rode. He went on for, he supposed, 
three or four miles, almost forgetting the object of this 
foray, happy for the moment in vacant thoughtlessness. 
It was only the chance of a timely flash of lightning 
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that showed him the car just as he was pedalling by, 
parked by a crossroads against some agave bushes. 
There was a long, low house behind the shrubbery, 
with a cobbled court in front of it. Thin blades of 
light, escaping round the edges of two shuttered 
windows in the lower rooms, seemed to confirm his 
hope that he had run the quarry to ground. Now what 
was he going to do with it? 

Well, he could have a look before deciding. He hid 
his mount under the spikes of a cactus and moved 
stealthily forward. As he came near to the house he 
recognised it: the inn whither Professor Del Valle had 
_ taken him for that debauch which, even alone and in 
the blackest night time, he blushed to remember: the 
drinking-shop of Sed, whom, in the austere political 
tone of this country, he understood to be an important 
personality in the Liberal Party. That explained 
41 te ee 

He crept forward a little, then hesitated. It was too 
late now to consider his actions in the light of ethics or 
social conventions. But suppose there were guards 
watching the approaches to this secret rendezvous ? 
What would happen if he were discovered ? And there 
might be nothing in it after all. It might be one of the 
most banal of nocturnal expeditions, perhaps to an 
assignation with some of the women who had assisted at 
Sed’s birthday party. What would be said then if he, a 
respectable English baronet, director of a prominent 
British Company operating in this land, were caught in 
the country, in the small hours of the morning, clad ina 
curious mélange of day and evening dress, playing 
Peeping Tom on the philanderings of a man who was 
the merest acquaintance and of his unknown friend ? 

But he did not believe that Kellogg was that sort of 
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man. And if this was the explanation, why such. 
secrecy about their departure ? This was not America 
or England; such diversions were accepted here. 
Anyway, Timothy was too far committed now to turn 
back. It was worth taking the chance. This might be 
just another step in the Liberal-American plot to 
seize the Mines—and the country. Perhaps the final 
Step. 

Ee moved forward warily, stumbled for a moment 
over an unevenness of the paving, halted to make sure 
that he had not betrayed himself, and breathlessly 
reached the cover of the house wall, beneath one of the 
windows through which the light was emerging. 

The shutter fitted badly. He set his eye against the 
chink, and looked in. 
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pace PLE of oil lamps cast their dull glare only upon 
\a table in the middle of the floor, leaving the rest 
of the room almost in darkness. But round the table 
was all that he wanted to see. 

At one end, behind a fortification of bottles, sat Sed. 
At the other was the little man who had been pointed 
out to him on some occasion as Zuzuarregul, the leader 
of the Opposition. In a row along the further side, as 
if they had purposely so arranged themselves to leave 
an uninterrupted view from the window, were Kello 
—Gomez, the party organiser (he thought he had 
recognised him when they got into the motor car)— 
and the venerable and twitching face of Sefior Jiminez, 
the Liberal who had been at the Countess’s party. 

The shock of this confirmation of his suspicions 
paradoxically robbed him, for a minute, of all faculty of 
thought. They were talking inside, the sound was 
trickling out round the shutters, but he could not grasp 
its meaning. His whole sensation was one of over- 
powering indignation against the country where such 
knavery was possible. Then he pulled himself together 
and set his ear against the window, while his eyes 
furtively patrolled as much of the ground outside as 
they could cover from his cramped position. He 
must guard against surprise. 

It was thus that he made another petrifying discovery. 

His eyes had long become accustomed to the dark- 
ness, but after the thinner night of the open road the 
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gloom of the house-walls called for a greater effort of 
vision. Gradually he overcame this disability. And 
then, slowly, like an ectoplasmic materialisation from 
this house of iniquity, a shape gathered body beneath the 
other window, scarcely a dozen feet away from him, 
moulded itself into the outline of a person crouching as 
he was, in a posture which seemed to mock the act in 
which he was engaged. An icy feeling flooded his 
scalp, so cold that it seemed to burn, and for the first 
time he apprehended the meaning of the phrase which 
tells of hair standing on end. 

For a moment a powerful impulse told him to bolt. 
Then a sounder project succeeded it—to crawl away 
under cover of darkness, before the lightning should 
reveal his presence to this other watcher. Next 
British doggedness recovered its seat, and again the 
determination welled up to see the matter through. 
Besides, didn’t the other’s position imply that he was— 
metaphorically as well as literally—on the same side of 
the fence? 

The voices inside were becoming louder, the 
hitherto indistinct medley of talk separated itself into 
recognisable words, and he forced himself to concen- 
trate upon them. Zuzuarregui’s dry tones were 
summing up: 

‘It is all understood then ?’ he was saying. ‘I will 
give the signal to our troops at daybreak. You, 
Gomez, will make the final arrangement for the protec- 
tion of Sefior Kellogg and his men while they are at 
work. Sed, you will take charge of the responsibility 
of keeping up the spirits of our people. Jiminez will 
maintain his liaison with’—not the Countess—‘the 
public.’ 

‘Let’s have a final drink to the Revolution,’ Sed 
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belched in his familiar alcoholic voice. He could afford 
to be generous; the liquor consumed would presumably 
be charged up to campaign expenses. 

Daybreak, Timothy thought, but two or three hours 
away! The horror of this announcement had hardly 
penetrated to his brain when there was another, more 
brilliant flash of lightning. He looked at the other 
man below the second window. In the fraction of a 
second available he saw thai it was Fitzstephen! 

He felt a moment of vivid relief, and then with a 
terrific crash the first thunder of the rainy season 
burst down on them. At the same time a heavy 
weight fell upon him, the ground rose up to engulf 
him. He knew that he had been struck by a thunder- 
bolt. But as he hit the earth there was a momentary 
relaxation in the pressure, before he felt the tension 
close again—and as it did so he recognised in it the 
shape of a human body and the grip of two enormous 
arms. 

There was at once a second streak of lightning, and 
as he rolled over in his struggle he caught a glimpse of 
Fitzstephen dashing away into the blackness, pursued 
by another figure, who fired two aimless rounds from 
his rifle. 

At the noise outside the conspirators 1n the inn came 
crowding to the door with a volley of questions. The 
man on top of Timothy was gagging his protests with a 
dirty hand thrust in his mouth, while his knees held the 
prisoner’s ribs and his other arm forced the struggling 
hands of the Englishman close to his chest. 

The second aggressor returned and stopped the 
wrestling match by pushing what was unmistakably a 
gun-barrel into the small of Timothy’s back. At the 
same time he explained over his shoulder, to the men 
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at the door, that they had caught a spy. 

‘My stars!’ said Kellogg. 

‘Valgame Dios!’ exclaimed Zuzuarregul. 

‘Por Fesucristo!’ Jiminez commented. 

‘Que diablo!’ Gomez ejaculated. 

‘Carajo!’ Sed swore. 

‘One of O’Flaherty’s agents,’ Zuzuarregui added 
bitterly, while Timothy struggled vainly to declare 
himself. 

“You’re sure there was only one ?’ Gomez asked of 
the guards. 

The tone of the question carried its own caution. It 
would not do to let the Sefiores know that one of the 
Conservative swine had escaped. 

“Sz, Sefor,’ the guard affirmed positively. 

‘Take the hijo de puta round to the shed 
and keep him there until you hear from me,’ Sed 
ordered, 

‘And bring back any papers you find on him,’ 
Gomez added. 

Sloan was jerked up on to his feet, while the other 
man now took hold of his wrists and half dragged, half 
pushed him away. The leg-of-mutton fist still gagged 
his mouth. 

‘Ought we not to have him in and question him ?” he 
heard Jiminez ask the cabal. 

‘We have not the time,’ Zuzuarregui decided. ‘As 
it is we shall have to hurry to get to our posts.’ 

‘Tell ’em to go easy with him then till we find out—’ 
Kellogg interposed. His voice trailed away as Timothy 
was carried off. 

He was dragged to an outhouse which was lit by the 
proverbial guttering candle, and there deposited on a 
bundle of hay. He spat some of the larger pieces 
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of dirt out of his mouth, and started a violent declama- 
tion on the theme of his rights. Unfortunately he was 
out of hearing of the inn proper, and his rustic captors 
either did not or would not understand the pure 
Spanish which he spoke. They simply proceeded to 
search his pockets for papers. All they found, in the 
jacket which he had snatched up, was a single letter. 
He believed it was from the Countess. One of them 
carried it away, but soon returned, muttering some 
message to his comrade. 

He cared nothing for the Mines any longer. For he 
knew something of the savagery of these Central 
American revolutions, and he naturally placed no faith 
in the ability of Fitzstephen, even if he should reach 
the city in time, to turn the course of events. He 
pictured Raquel in her house on the Plaza, right in the 
centre of the butchery. Images started up in his mind, 
tales he had heard of old, memories from Del Valle’s 
candid history which he had recently read. He saw 
innocent bystanders caught up in the melstrom of 
civil war, women and children murdered in cold blood, 
old men forced to dig their own graves and executed in 
them, common soldiers, who had followed their leaders 
perforce, shot unblindfolded against a church wall. If 
he could only get back in time, carry Raquel to 
Trevelyan’s house, and save her by the magic of 
extraterritoriality! 

He watched his guards, preparing to make a 
desperate rush for liberty. Though they were armed 
with rifles he did not fear these weapons particularly. 
The marksmanship of these parts was notorious. But 
there was a cold, wicked machere in the lap of each man 
as he squatted by the door, and Timothy knew that 
neither would hesitate to use it. He remembered their 
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eagerness to deny that Fitzstephen had escaped. They 
would not willingly let an acknowledged captive go. 

He tried a stratagem, and asked for a drink. They 
understood that, it was in the universal language. The 
pair of them, big ignorant peons, were good-humoured 
fellows. ‘They were ready to oblige, up to a point. 
But while one went to get it the other toyed carelessly 
with that vicious knife, which shone sinisterly in the 
dim rays of the one candle. 

Timothy drank the cup of rough wine that was 
brought him, and then essayed another means of 
escape. They had not bound his hands, and behind 
his back, unnoticed as he thought, he began to work at 
the rough planking which formed the wall of the hut. 
He pulled and dug feverishly, exercising all the 
strength that his constrained position and the necessity 
of secrecy permitted, ignoring the splinters and 
blisters and cuts in his anxiety for Raquel’s unguarded 
fate. The peasants smoked in silence, apparently 
oblivious of his action. ‘Time passed, he knew not 
how long it was; but after all his work he only suc- 
ceeded in slightly loosening one board, which as it 
moved dislodged a particularly vicious-looking taran- 
tula on to his neck. It scuttled away, a loathsome 
symbol of this country—the vileness and violence 
lurking behind the simple and peaceable surface. 

One of the sentinels, the one who seemed to be the 
senior, went away for a few moments. Sloan played 
his last card, 

He had no money with him; all his notes had been 
left at Beatson’s house in his evening coat. But he was 
still wearing his dress trousers, and in a waist pocket 
unnoticed by the guards during their search was a thin 
gold watch. He displayed it to the view of the remain- 
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ing warden, accompanying the gesture with a few 
slightly-veiled hints. 

The effect was surprising. ‘The guard jumped to 
his feet with an exclamation, reached out his hand 
eagerly for the bribe, looked at its face, then pushed the 
door of the hut open, and stood aside for Timothy to 

ass. 
: He cursed himself for his stupidity. . . . Why had 
he not thought of that hours ago? 

But as he slipped out into the courtyard, grey and 
depressing in the early morning twilight, he saw the 
other guard, the larger of the two, coming rapidly 
towards him, brandishing that murderous knife and 
shouting to his comrade. 
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HOMEWARD PLODS HIS WEARY WAY 
: EY, Eduardo!’ Timothy understood him to say in 
his patois. “That’s right. ‘This is the time the 
master said to let him go.’ And he stopped, produced 
a large cigar from his blouse, sliced off its tip with the 
machete and returned the weapon to his belt. ‘The 
sefiores said we were to let you go now,’ he repeated 
directly to his captive. 

Timothy tried hard to swallow the expression of 
relief that started to his face. And with this pacific 
transformation of the scene a host of protests came 
flooding into his mind. Evidently his name in the 
letter had frightened them—had kept them from 
detaining him indefinitely or putting him conveniently 
out of the way. 

But the necessity of haste overtopped these consider- 
ations. He must get back to the city as soon as 
possible. What he would do there when he arrived 
would be seen—when he arrived. For the present his 
outraged dignity and invaded rights would have to 
wait. 

“Where is Sefior Zuzuarregui ? he asked his lat 
guard. 

‘The gentlemen all left some time ago, your 
Excellency.’ 

“Take me to Sefior Sed, then,’ Timothy said. The 
discrimination was unintended, if justified. 

‘I am sorry, your Excellency, but he too has left.’ 
There was a measure of social grace in the country- 
man’s apology—a heritage of old Spanish courtesy 
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which neither the passage of time nor the circumstances 
of his life had eradicated. It was impossible to be 
angry with this simple underling. So he exclaimed, 
“Well, then, take me to whoever is in charge of this 
place.’ 

It was regrettable, he was told, but there was no one 
at the inn save these two guards and a few serving 
women, All the available man-power had apparently 
been mobilised for the great enterprise. Timothy, 
near the limits of his self-control, ordered the man to 
bring round a vehicle at once and drive him to the city. 

That too was unfortunate. The entire transport on 
the place had been taken to the scene of action. ‘There 
was not even a mule left. 

He saw that nothing could be gained by argument, 
and without further remark strode round the inn to the 
forecourt where he had left his bicycle beneath the 
cactus. But even that had been commandeered. 
Fitzstephen, in fact, falling over it in his frantic flight 
of the night before, had had time to pick it up, clamber 
aboard and ride puffing away from the dilatory pursuit 
of his adversary. A San Benitan will intrigue away a 
lifetime for some small advantage, will strain every 
nerve to gain a petty score against an enemy, but not 
for all the wealth of the Republic will he chase a man 
hard for fifty yards. Otherwise, so frightened was 
Fitzstephen and in such poor condition, he must 
certainly have been caught. 

Desperate, Timothy started down the Camino Real 
in the direction from which the sun should have been 
shining. Before long, he trusted, some vehicle would 
come along, as they used to on those equally straight 
roads of Flanders in the war days, to pick him up and 
carry him to his destination. 
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The thunderstorm was spending itself now in rain— _ 
pitiless rain, the first of the year, which started with the 
abruptness of these climes. He had not been suitably 
dressed for his midnight adventures; still less was he 
prepared for a long march along a sodden road. His 
hard shirt and stiff collar, beneath the combined 
effects of his bicycling in the sultry night, his struggles 
during his captivity, and the downpour of the morning, 
were soon reduced to a viscous pulp. His jacket, 
more fitted to the hour if not to the weather, was 
muddy and torn. The water sopped through his thin 
evening pumps, putting the finishing touch to a long 
catalogue of woes which began with the saddle- 
soreness acquired from the unwonted exercise of his 
outward journey. 

As he trudged doggedly along the great highway 
towards the city, the rain, with the fierce penetration of 
a tropical storm, soaked through to his skin, while the 
sweat of his body percolated out to meet it. And nota 
cart, not even a bullock-waggon, appeared down 
the whole interminable avenue of that unbending 
road. 

It was excusable, then, if other thoughts than fears _ 
for Raquel’s safety and his Company’s prospects crept 
into Timothy’s mind. No one single emotion could 
have adequately matched the physical misery in which 
he found himself. The moods played with each other, 
rising and falling in uneven contrapuntal passages 
against the steady plosh, plosh of his blistered feet, the 
laboured movements of his wearied thighs, as they 
slowly measured the kilometres back to the outskirts 
of San Benito. ‘There was indignation—for the treat- 
ment which he, a British citizen, had suffered at the 
hands of these cut-throat politicians of a fourth-rate 
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power. There was disappointment—for his failure to 
forestall the conspirators. And disgust—to think that 
he should have allowed himself to be put in this 
humiliating and useless position. 

What in heaven had possessed him to drive him out 
on this futile expedition ? If he had only been in the 
city when the outbreak had occurred he could have 
rushed straight to the Presidential Palace, protected 
Raquel from the fury of the revolutionary hordes, 
either with the moral force of his personality (or-—more 
romantic still—with the physical force of weapons) and 
insisted on the Government—of whichever party it 
consisted—maintaining his Company’s prerogatives. 
Then might she have come to appreciate what he 
could mean to her with his British dependability 
shining like a beacon among the flickering will-o’-the 
wisp of Central American treachery. Then might the 
rulers—Liberal or Conservative—of this tinpot country 
have recognised what it was to tamper with the rights, 
_or privileges, of a great London corporation. 

The rain poured down on the royal palms above, 
rustling their mobile leaves with a soughing as of the 
flight of bullets. Their oxydised steel trunks stood up 
like venomous gun-barrels. The spikes of the 
manaccas by the roadside radiated from their stems as 
a hedge of bayonets, threatening his progress. The 
distant thunder, carrying the storm northwards 
towards the mountains, sounded ominously of the 
bombardments of opposing artillery. 

Still no conveyance. All around the coffee plants 
in the fields were drooping. His own back was 
drooping. Slowly he began to realise that new feeling 
of numbness as the inroads of hunger. He had had 
nothing since dinner the evening before, had under- 
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gone a torturing mental strain, had endured violent 
physical labour, had suffered rage and fear without the’ 
sustenance of one mouthful of food. After all, even in 
the simultaneous stress of a love crisis and a revolution 
one must eat. But he could not spare the time to 
divert his footsteps to the occasional adobe hut which 
he would see from time to time a furlong or so away in 
the fields, where thin spirals of smoke, hardly visible 
against the sullen sky, indicated the preparation of 
coffee and sortillas. 

Things seemed strangely tranquil as he finally 
approached the environs of the city. He reached the 
spot where a lane debouched from the Camino Real to 
form a short cut to the centre of the capital, and still all 
was quiet. Not even in the very enceinte of San 
Benito itself was there any disturbance. The Streets, 
in fact, seemed preternaturally empty. There was not 
a soul to be seen. 

Dejection slipped down a step into despair. He was 
too late—again. The Revolution was over, a coup 
a état of five minutes. —The Government, in the manner 
of these countries, had fallen of its own weight, like a 
rotted fruit. 

The Revolution was over—evidently. There was 
no noise of firing from house to house. There were no 
barricades in the tradition of internecine war. No 
excited masses of citizens surged in violent combat 
from one quarter of the town to another. No francti- 
reurs skulked in the doorways or sniped from loop- 
holed windows. ‘The muddy water running in the 
gutters was uncontaminated by any treasonable, 
unpurged by any patriotic blood. 

Everywhere silence—emptiness—and rain. 

Iron shutters—equipment specially provided, he 
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supposed, for revolutions—were drawn in front of 
every shop. 

He made straight for the Plaza Grande. It was 
foolhardy courage in one sense. One man, he knew 
from last night’s experience, could do little against 
superior numbers. But the Plaza meant Raquel. Her 
room overlooked what must have been the very centre 
of the fighting. From her windows she might have 
witnessed fierce scenes of civil carnage, staged with the 
savagery of these Central American states. Although 
unarmed, he went boldly forward. 

Suddenly he was challenged. A patrol of soldiers 
was holding him up with levelled rifles from a turning 
in the street. The Revolution, hitherto a vast lowering 
cloud of apprehension, narrowed itself into the threat 
in the dull glint of their bayonets. ‘There seemed to be 
blood on the points. 

With a soaring lift of relief he saw their uniforms 
were those of the Republican Guard, the crack regi- 
ment of the Government. And that sanguine stain 
would be rust. There was still some resistance left in 
the Administration forces! | Unless—harrowing 
thought—they had been seduced by American gold, 
had deserted to the venal traitors who were selling 
their country to the octopus of the north. 

He explained to the sergeant who he was. He 
emphasised his British nationality. He said he had 
important news. He insisted that he must see the 
head of the Government at once. 

The members of the patrol looked at each other 
dumbly for a moment, and then escorted him a hundred 
yards down the deluged street to a drinking shop, 
where their lieutenant had established his battle-post 1n 
the bar-room. The explanation was repeated. 
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Having been searched, unsuccessfully, for money, 
jewellery or arms, he was sent on towards the Plaza 
with two soldiers. They marched straight towards the 
Administration buildings. 

The Revolution was over! For the Plaza was 
empty, save for a few groups of military and policemen 
Standing nonchalantly beside those effective stays of 
government—machine guns. Sloan looked fearfully 
towards the Presidential Palace to see the jagged glass 
of its broken windows, the blackened flakings of its 
gutted walls. It was blessedly intact. Evidently the 
Government still held to its saddle. But perhaps the 
Revolution had taken another direction. Perhaps the 
attack had developed against the barracks—the notes 
on Kellogg’s map would support this theory—which 
had fallen, to leave the rival forces glaring at each other 
from their respective points d’appui before engaging in 
a second and decisive round. Perhaps the Liberal 
leaders, with a bold Strategic Stroke, had left the 
Administration in empty occupation of its useless 
offices, and were even now marching straight on the 
Mines, with the entire populace behind them. ‘That 
would explain the deserted state of the capital— 
‘emptied of its folk this pious morn’, his thoughts 
added ironically. 

They took him to the main block of Government 
offices. At the door there were more consultations, and 
this time a major, the officer of the guard, was sent for. 
He arrived soon, carrying anxious responsibility in 
every line of his puffy face, a self-appointed Atlas for 
the burden of the State. 

Timothy once more announced that he had urgent 
information for the chiefs of the Government. This 
time, however, he bethought himself of demanding an 
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interview with the President: from that he could easily 
slip through to the private apartments and reassure 
himself about Raquel. 

The Sefior wished to see his Excellency the Presi- 
dent? It was impossible! He was at that moment 
closeted with the deepest matters of the public weal. 
But he, the major, would be willing to take a message 
which should be delivered to his Excellency at the first 
appropriate moment. 

“Let me see the Defence Minister then,’ Sloan said 
brusquely. 

‘Impossible!’ the major repeated, this time deeply 
shocked by the levity of this alternative. It was as if an 
unknown man had presented himself unannounced at 
the Vatican and demanded an audience with the Pope; 
and when denied this, had suggested that His 
Eminence should come out and meet him at a café on 
the Corso. 

These mad Englishmen, the officer of the guard was 
thinking to himself. Abroad on such a day at such a 
time in such a costume, and making these extravagant 
requests ! 

‘Look here,’ Timothy tried again, ‘I am Sir Timothy 
Sloan, an English baronet, and a Director of a powerful 
British company with the most important commercial 
interests in your government-owned Mines. I have 
secret information about the Revolution on which the 
safety of your whole da— your whole country may 
depend.’ 

The major drew himself up proudly and said, ‘Sir, 
the Revolution has been strangled in its own womb’—a 
piece of imagery as unexpected in a soldier as it was 
physiologically remarkable. 

Satisfactory as, in a way, this pronouncement was, It 
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in no manner affected the necessity of getting in touch 
with the authorities at once. Timothy called for pen 
and ink and paper. The pen was the usual corroded 
article found in continental telegraph offices: the ink 
the customary turgid purple fluid mixed with hairs and 
glue. Writing as firmly as he could, with such 
materials and with a hand shaking from cold and 
vexation, Timothy inscribed a brief note to Sefior 
O'Flaherty. 

‘I have,’ he wrote, ‘important secret information 
about the plans of the Revolutionary leaders which I 
am sure you will want to hear at once. I was with them 
only a few hours ago—unbeknown to them. I have 
also some interesting revelations to make concerning 
a man who is an intimate of the Condesa de Santa 
Lucia.’ Handing this to the major he requested that 
it be taken to the Defence Minister at once. 

The major took it hesitantly, retired with it into 
his private office, unfolded and read it, found that it 
had something to do with a woman—a subject matter 
which he could understand—and decided to convey it. 
In the meantime Timothy was taken to the Guard 
Room for safe-keeping. - It was his second incarcera- 
tion within a few hours. 

The same unearthly silence reigned here as without 
in the city streets, the same air of mystery. The only 
sounds were the snores of one of the sentries, the dry 
rattle of dice on the stone floor where two or three 
others were gambling, and the intermittent oaths of the 
losers. He burned to interrogate the soldiers who 
were off duty, but knew that he must maintain his 
bearing of aloof dignity if he was to carry his way and 
force an entrance to the privy council of the Republic. 

In a short while the major returned and with as 
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much dignity as he could summon in the circum- 
stances said that the Defence Minister would see Sir 
Sloan as soon as could be. 

Timothy wished he might go back to Beatson’s in 
the meanwhile, to get clean, dry clothes and some 
food, but he was afraid to risk his interview by slipping 
out for even half an hour. That reminded him, 
Beatson would be anxious; he ought to communicate 
with him. He asked for a telephone. 

Again the major bristled with objections. Did not 
the Sefior understand—the whole city was under 
martial law, and no one but the military was allowed 
to use the telephone, as no one but the military was 
permitted on the streets ? 

So that explained the desolate condition of the city! 
His hopes, in one direction, rose again. He therefore 
asked the major to telephone for him, to relieve his 
subordinate’s alarm, and say that he was at the Ministry 
of Defence, awaiting an interview with Sefior O’ Flaherty. 
He managed to imply that if the officer did not do so 
the matter would be taken up very firmly at the afore- 
mentioned interview. 

He composed himself for another wait. Catching 
sight of his reflection in the shaded window of the 
guardroom he thought that perhaps it was as well that 
he was not seeing the President—or rather, his daughter. 
His unshaven face, his mud-spattered legs, the flaccid 
shapelessness of his clothes, would hardly have seemed 
the shining armour in which a protective champion 
should appear to his damsel in distress. 
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ie his penetrating analysis of the reasons for the 
Revolution’s failure Professor Del Valle set down 
four main headings. 

In the first place, he noted, the movement was in no 
sense a popular one. With the exception of the pro- 
fessional Liberals and their hired ruffhians, the inhabi- 
tants of the capital remained passive and stayed in 
their homes. The countryfolk were equally unmoved. 

Secondly, the military stood firm by the Govern- 
ment, and without any general public support the 
ill-equipped bands of the revolutionaries could do 
nothing against them. 

Thirdly, the Cabinet appeared to be well-informed 
of the plans of the plotters, the disposition of their 
forces and the intended points and hours of attack. 

Fourthly, the Government acted throughout with 
great confidence in the strength of its position. 


With the fuller information which later became 
available to the old historian, he was able to elaborate 
this account of cause and effect. The following is a 
brief abstract of the notations which he made on this 
episode for his secret history: 

(1) The substantial people in the city were, as 
always, strongly on the side of the Government which 
stood for the exploitation of the public by the moneyed 
interests. The bourgeoisie resented the Liberals’ 
interference with business on a day when, after the 
great victory of the popular bull-fighter, trade might 
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hardly have been expected to man the barricades when 
it was raining so hard. . . . With these examples in 
the city the country-folk naturally showed no greater 
revolutionary enthusiasm. Parties meant little or 
nothing to them. Their only contact with government 
was through the tax-collector, who was a feature 
common to all administrations. 

Professor Del Valle, seeking like a conscientious 
scholar for the most profound causes, also felt that 
part of this general inaction was to be explained by the 
history of San Benito’s participation in the World War. 
As this had been confined to seizing the German 
citizens—and their property—found within the borders 
of the Republic, when it became fairly certain that the 
Central Powers could not win, they had not that 
experience in international fighting by comparison 
with which a little civil war is such a harmless and 
enjoyable ebullition, and therefore so popular in 
countries like Russia, Italy, Hungary and others 
which were acquainted with the real thing. ‘To this 
fact may be attributed some of the lack of properly 
belligerent spirit shown on this occasion in San Benito. 

(2) At the urgent representations of Sefior O’ Flaherty 
the army had been paid up all arrears of pay on the day 
of the fiesta. With this incentive to loyalty it had little 
difficulty in overcoming Sefior Zuzuarregui’s train- 
bands who, it should be pointed out, had in few cases 
been served out with ammunition which fitted the 
bore of their weapons. Professor Del Valle learned 
that Kellogg, with that curious muddle-headed senti- 
mentality which often attacks his compatriots, had 
been somewhat remorseful when he discovered that it 
was proposed to distribute live bullets to the forces 
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with which he was associated. Although he was over- 
ruled by his San Benitan colleagues, it is pleasant to 
think that his pacific misgivings were in this way 
proved to be groundless. 

(3) The Government, or at least its Defence Minister, 
was well advised of the plans of the Liberals. This 
was due to the kindly co-operation of the Liberal 
politician, Sefior Jiminez, whom Sloan had first met 
at the Countess’s soirée and subsequently tracked to 
the final council of war in Sed’s hostelry. In addition 
to acting as a member of the executive committee of 
the Revolution he also fulfilled the functions of liaison 
officer between the plotters and Sefior O'Flaherty, 
exchanging confidences with him through the courtesy 
of the Countess. It was thanks to this that when the 
Liberal forces assembled at zero hour they found all 
their jumping-off places covered by Government 
machine-guns and all their roads of retreat blocked 
by rings of Government soldiery. What was even 
more important, his co-operation cleared the Countess 
of all suspicions of consorting with people who were 
socially undesirable. 

(4) It was partly due to Jiminez’s intelligence service 
that the Government was able to show such a firm 
front to threats which otherwise might have driven it to 
methods of weakness. ‘The President had, indeed, 
wanted at the last moment to announce a general 
reduction of taxes, but Sefior O’Flaherty’s confidence 
had overridden this proposal. This was very for- 
tunate, as it relieved the Government from any obliga- 
tion which it might have felt to redeem this promise 
had it been made. Sefior O'Flaherty did, however, 
condescend to the weakness of human nature to the 
extent of consenting to the President’s desire for a 
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proclamation of a great free corrida in celebration of the 
restoration of public order, at which Pablo Vigil could 
make his final appearance. 

Another factor which probably had something to do 
with the admirable serenity with which the Defence 
Minister faced these menaces may have been his 
knowledge of the possibilities of American co-operation. 
Washington, which was largely interested in the exter- 
nal debt of San Benito, was determined in its function 
of trustee for peace in Central America to maintain the 
Status quo in that country. By arrangement with the 
Minister of Defence American cruisers and gunboats, 
manned with a sufficient landing-party of marines, had 
anchored off Puerto San Benito during the night which 
preceded the outbreak, and in the event of immediate 
necessity a United States aeroplane carrier, equipped 
with several bombing planes, was in wireless communi- 
cation with the private office of the imperturbable 


O’Flaherty. 


The one feature in the situation which had worried 
the strong man of the Government, because it was the 
one subject on which he did not possess inside infor- 
mation, had been the disappearance of the Comptroller 
of the Mines. It was therefore a thrilling moment 
when the military aide, the same major whom Sloan 
was subsequently to encounter, burst in upon the long 
session of the night of the opera with the news that he 
was discovered. It was this timely return which 
enabled Sefior O’Flaherty to spend at any rate a part 
of the evening in his friend’s box. 

The cause of the disappearance, Professor Del Valle 
noted with natural satisfaction, had been just what he 
had surmised when the subject was discussed at Sed’s 
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party. It was, of course, most unfortunate for the 
Comptroller that his affair with the lady had come to a 
head at such a critical moment in the history of the 
Mines, and also that her modesty had insisted on their 
burying their little love-excursion in the heart of the 
country whither no newspapers penetrated. Other- 
wise he would have learned of the hue and cry and 
would of course, as he explained to the Defence 
Minister, in the circumstances have felt bound to 
return to his desk earlier. 

The Government’s behaviour to the ringleaders of 
the plot was extraordinarily magnanimous. Of course 
they could hardly do anything to Kellogg, since the 
Great Powers are always so prejudiced concerning 
even the most legitimate punishment of their nationals 
by smaller countries. Still, it was felt in official 
quarters that Kellogg might have had the grace to 
disappear with the Liberal leaders, instead of brazenly 
collecting his assistants and their machines and return- 
ing to his suite at the Hotel de Cordova when the 
collapse of the Revolution told him of the defeat of his 
plans. 

As for Zuzuarregui, Gomez, Sed and others, the 
political tradition of their country called for their 
immediate and, if possible, painful execution. The 
Government, however, decided in favour of leniency. 
Perhaps it was the Defence Minister’s political sense 
which told him the unwisdom of martyrising these 
ludicrous failures. Perhaps also, Del Valle hinted, 
this clemency was one of the conditions of the support 
of the United States navy and marines. In any event, 
the Liberal chieftains had so carefully prepared their 
avenues of retreat that they were already half way down 
them before the tocsin was sounded. Like the prudent 
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modern leaders they were, they knew how easy it 
would be to lose control of events if they allowed 
themselves to be drawn too far into the hurly-burly of 
actual fighting. And so Sefior O’Flaherty felt that it 
would be much easier to explain their escape to the 
infuriated populace if it were given out that their 
capture was not really desired. 

The people, indeed, might have demanded more 
punitive measures against the Liberals than banish- 
ment and the confiscation of their property if the 
Revolution had been a more sanguinary affair. But 
on the Government side there were only three fatal 
casualties. One of the mounted men fell from his 
bicycle on to the point of his lance, which was dirty 
and gave him blood-poisoning from which he subse- 
quently died. An infantryman—a recruit, it should 
be explained in justification of his carelessness— 
cleaning his rifle at the conclusion of hostilities, 
omitted to empty the magazine before looking down 
the barrel and pressing the trigger. The only officer 
on the Roll of Honour was a rather unpopular young 
subaltern of the Republican Guard, whose platoon 
took the opportunity of emptying a volley into his 
back as he led them out of barracks. Of the Liberals 
only some one hundred and fifty—mostly mestizos— 
were killed before they were able to surrender, and a 
large proportion of these deaths was due to the fact 
that a regular machine-gunner, posted at one of the 
crucial points near the Campo Martio, could not for a 
few seconds remember how to stop the belt which he 
had started. 

That the loss of life did not reach the scale which 
makes heroic reading was not, however, due to any 
tenderness on the part of the reckless power-seekers 
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of the Liberal party: nor, it must be admitted, was the 
prevention of bloodshed a primary object of the steps 
which the Conservative Government took to maintain 
itself in office. 


CHAPTER XXVi 
MEN OF AFFAIRS 


“Bese took Sloan along a plain, vaulted passage, 
through a door which a sentry guarded, into the 
Defence Minister’s private office. It was like 
emerging from one of those long tunnels which lead 
to the beautiful grottos at Han or Cheddar or in 
Kentucky. 

The room was large and gorgeous. The ceiling, 
richly carved, with gilded coffers and pendant bosses, 
rested on a series of thin pilasters which divided the 
arched recesses of the walls. The windows looked on 
to a patio where porticoes with pierced tympana and 
delicate columns showed how the Moorish tradition 
had carried across the Atlantic even to this paltry 
seat of government. 

In the middle of a huge carpet, yielding as quick- 
sand, was the desk of stamped leather behind which 
Sefior O’Flaherty sat on a marvellous marquetry chair. 
He was wearing, to signalise the martial events of the 
day, a uniform of dark blue, with gold epaulettes. 
He seemed, in everything except his name, entirely 
native to the fine Spanish setting in which he was 
framed. ‘Timothy reluctantly paid him the compli- 
ment of being impressed. 

Their words of salutation were almost visible, like 
breath on a winter’s day, so cold was the atmosphere. 
The steely gleam in the Defence Minister’s eye pierced 
the intruder’s assurance. He had the feeling of being 
a fraudulent bankrupt brought up before a judge who 
happened to be his principal creditor. However, it 
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suddenly occurred to him that part of this might be 
due to his appearance, and not all to animosity. 

eT must congratulate you, Sir,’ he finally managed 
to say, ‘on having overcome the dangers which ~ 
threatened your country.’ The Defence Minister’s — 
smile was a very subtle comment on this exordium, at © 
once a depreciation of the efforts of his adversaries and — 
an acceptance of his own skill in outwitting them. | 

A pause. Sefior O’Flaherty did not help him. 

‘To a certain extent your success robs of their — 
importance the revelations which I have to make.’ 

Sefior O’Flaherty glanced suggestively at the 
door. 

‘Nevertheless,’ Timothy ploughed on, ‘I feel it in- 
cumbent upon me to give you the secret information 
which I have acquired.’ He wondered if it were the 
physical influence of this old Council Chamber which | 
made him speak in this public-meeting style. 

The Defence Minister began rather annoyingly to 
tap with a fountain pen the manuscript which lay 
before him, but Timothy, refusing to be baulked, 
plunged into the narrative of his discoveries of the 
night before, culminating in the story, somewhat 
dramatised, of his return to the city. Hereto he 
managed to append an apology for the condition—and 
assortment—of his clothes. He did not, however, 
think fit to detain Sefior O’Flaherty with an account 
of how he happened to be at Sed’s inn, nor of the exact 
details of his release from the shed behind it. 

‘It was the circumstance, Sir, of finding this man ~ 
Jiminez whom we have met at the house of our 
common hostess’ (fortunately, he reflected as he men-_ 
tally translated his peroration, the Spanish did a 
evoke that double entendre) ‘in the heart of the plot that 
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emboldened me to press specially for an interview 
with you.’ 

‘I knew he was there,’ O’Flaherty said, breaking his 
silence of ten minutes. 

‘Ah—the defeat of the rebels has revealed the 
personnel of the conspiracy 

‘No, he was there at my request—by my instruc- 
tions, indeed.’ 

Timothy could not repress a start of surprise. 

‘In commerce, Sir Timothy,’ the Defence Minister 
condescended to explain, ‘you doubtless leave no stone 
unturned to keep yourself acquainted with the plans 
of your competitors. In politics similar precautions 
are advisable. Sefior Jiminez has been my intelligence 
officer. . . . Otherwise I should not have consented 
to meet him socially. Nor, may I say, would the 
Condesa de Santa Lucia have entertained him if he 
had really been associated with that canaille.’ 

This made Timothy faintly sick. Their petty civil 
wars were mean enough without treachery. 

Again O’Flaherty looked at the door. ‘Timothy 
realised that he was wasting time on what, after all, 
had merely been the means of entrée, not its end. 
How could he lead up to the Mines? Ah—the 
Comptroller . . 

‘I have, sir,’ he said, ‘heard only the barest outline 
of your defeat of the conspiracy. My zeal, perhaps 
mistaken, kept me from the centre of affairs. May I 
ask, has the Comptroller of the Mines been discovered? 
Was he kidnapped or re 

‘Our official has returned to duty, Sir. He was 
absent on urgent private affairs, which it did not suit 
his—our—purposes to reveal.’ 

‘T take it then that with his return and the quashing 
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of the revolt, there will be no change in the present 
system of exploitation of the Mines.’ 

Well yes, the Minister of Defence demurred, they 
were planning to make this the occasion for some 
modifications. 

‘Might I ask ?’ Timothy did ask, professionally 
interested in the few small changes of details which 
he presumed were envisaged. 

The Minister of Defence explained that they had 
decided to sell the products of the Mines henceforth 
by public tender. 

‘But, Sir!’ Timothy expostulated, rising half out of 
his chair, ‘breach of long-standing agreement—what 
justification, may I ask—change of policy, what the 
Liberals stood for I thought.’ His dismayed surprise 
made him as incoherent as Beatson. 

O’Flaherty thought it politic, even though he was 
reluctant, to explain. It was, he said, part of an old 
understanding with the United States, a part of the 
movement towards Pan-American co-operation, that at 
the first chance they should move towards the policy 
of equal commercial opportunity for all nations. 

Ah yes—the old American gag of the Open Door. 
They were great on equality of opportunity, those 
Yankees, in all countries where they hadn’t got in 
first, ‘Gotten in,’ he supposed he should say in such a 
context. . . . But it wouldn’t help him with this 
callous and self-seeking politician to revile America. 
He said therefore, ‘It is incredible to me, Sir, that you 
should plan to deprive my Company of its well-earned 
privileges in the interest of a country which openly 
fomented this outbreak.’ 

O’Flaherty looked through the window at the aerial 
projecting from the window of his private secretary’s 
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room next door, and along it, in imagination, out to the 
grey warships with lattice-work masts Standing off 
Puerto San Benito; and asked in what sense Sir 
Timothy intended that last Statement. 

“This man Kellogg and his assistants—did I not tell 
you he was at the inn last night ? Hand in glove with 
Zuzuarregui 

“Did not the Countess convey to you, Sir, my 
answer to the questions which you had raised about 
him ? 

‘A cinematograph operator, yes,’ Timothy smiled 
derisively. 

“Was I so ill-informed about the plans of Zuzuar- 
regui and his associates ?’ 

‘But, Sir, I have at my Manager’s house 
evidence ’ and he told the Defence Minister of 
the map and its marginal notations. 

‘I believe,’ O’Flaherty said coldly, when he had 
finished, ‘that “‘shoot’’ is one of the technical phrases 
of cinematography. And when you are “‘on location” 
you need a map—to plot your location. Let me 
explain. American business concerns’—there was 
something rather pointed in his manner of saying this 
—‘are very wide awake. One of their great news-reel 
firms heard of this mad Liberal plot. They acquired 
from Zuzuarregui—lI hope for their sake for no vast 
sum—the film rights of the Revolution. As for 
excluding the United States from the free market of 
this country because of this foolish bargain of one of 
their nationals, I could no more suggest it than I would 
suggest expropriating your Company because of your 
own rather uncalled-for intervention, if I may so call 
it, in the internal affairs of the Republic.’ 

This grotesque explanation of his romantic theories, 
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more than anything else, caused Timothy’s moral 
collapse. Not only was he defeated at every turn—he- 
had made himself a laughing stock. The President 
was reinstalled in the saddle for another term, and 
Raquel therefore could not be his. He had lost the 
very business object for which he had come here, and 
lost it to an attack against which he had posted no 
defences. All his sentries had been watching this 
play-boy from Hollywood. . . . 

Trying to pull himself together, he began to argue 
with the Defence Minister, but was cut short. The 
decision of the Cabinet, he was told, was unanimous 
and irrevocable. It only needed ratification by the 
Chamber of Deputies, and Sefior O’Flaherty did not 
expect, after the events of the last twenty-four hours, 
any difficulty even from the Opposition—if its mem- 
bers should present themselves. 

That authoritative pen-tapping began again, and 
there was another and significant glance at the door. 
As if in answer it opened. The jaundiced face of the 
field officer of the day appeared. 

There was, he said, a cable for the Englishman. 

Beatson, disregarding all rules about staying off the 
streets, had rushed down with it as soon as he had 
learned, by telephone, where his chief was. The 
major was so surprised at Timothy’s admittance that 
he thought it would be wise, perhaps, to bring the 
message up. 

The cable at last! Timothy thought—and charac- 
teristically despatched too late. 

There was not ordinarily, as Beatson had pointed 
out, a night delivery service in San Benito, but 
actually the cable had been received early in the even- 
ing, just before closing time. The messenger boy, 
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however, had been going off to a party, and had not 
had time to deliver it. Being compelled to rise in the 
middle of the night he had remembered the cablegram, 
and since he had forgotten to undress on going to bed 
he decided there and then to take it along to Beatson’s 
place, hoping by knocking him up at that hour to get ~ 
a good tip for his special service. He actually arrived 
with it only a few minutes after Timothy left. 

Rapidly decoding the Company’s somewhat in- 
genuous cypher (which he had always thought would 
never baffle a trade rival for five minutes) Timothy 
read: 

SLOAN CONFIDENTIAL EXPLODOCO SAN BENITO 
EXPERIMENTS CREATE SATISFACTORY SYNTHETIC PRODUCT 
MUCH CHEAPER FROM LOCAL MATERIAL COMPLETELY 
SUCCESSFUL STOP TERMINATE AGREEMENT WITH SAN 
BENITAN GOVERNMENT STOP IF NECESSARY OFFER 
REASONABLE PAYMENT FOR RELEASE FROM GUARANTEED 
ANNUAL PURCHASES STOP RETURN IMMEDIATELY FOR 
IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS. 

He looked up to find O’Flaherty keenly watching 
his face. At all costs he must conceal his emotions. 
Fortunately this complete reversal of the business 
situation left him so bewildered that there came 
nothing into his expression to put the other man on 
his guard. 

Or was it hatred of his adversary that prompted 
Timothy to an unwonted cunning ? Something, any- 
way, could perhaps be saved out of what O’Flaherty 
Still doubtless considered the wreck of the English- 
man’s hopes. ‘Those earlier, unguardedly contemp- 
tuous words, ‘no more .. . than I would suggest 
expropriating your Company’ gave the clue. 

Timothy said, very frigidly, that he was sure he was 
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correct in assuming that a Government with such a 
lively sense of its obligations as that of San Benito had _ 
always shown would not deprive the English Company 
of its right of exclusivity without adequate compensa- 
tion. 

O’Flaherty said that he was extremely busy now, and 
that this question could doubtless be adjusted later. 

‘No,’ almost shouted Timothy, ‘I am leaving by the 
next boat; it must be settled now.’ He was confident 
that the dominance had now passed to his side. 

The Defence Minister, though properly aware that 
the United States must have first consideration (how 
else could the interest due next January on those 8 per 
cent Dollar Bonds be arranged >—and Americans are 
so fussy about the payment of international debts) still 
felt that Great Britain, even since the War, could not 
with safety be completely overridden. He resigned 
himself to a lengthy spell of bargaining. But even this 
was worth while to get this rich, titled, foreign charmer 
out of the country and away from the susceptible 
Countess by the next boat. 

Eventually they compromised. ‘The San Benitan 
Government was to pay Timothy’s Company for its 
expropriation the sum which O’Flaherty had been 
willing to pay from the beginning, which also, by a 
happy coincidence, was about the same as Timothy’s 
Board had been willing to pay the San Benitan Govern- 
ment for a release from their obligations. The tapping 
pen started to write, scribbled the agreement, initialed 
and handed it to the party of the second part for the 
same formality. 

But across the chorale of business elation sounded 
in Timothy’s heart the counterpoint of personal 
despair. He must sail by the next boat; in a day or 
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two, he remembered—for presumably the Revolution, 
which had achieved nothing at its very centre, would 
not have reached out to upset the shipping services at 
the coast. (The shipping line, thank God, was Sill 
British.) ‘There would be no reason for his return. 
He might never see San Benito again. And Raquel 
would be left to continue to do the honours at the 
Presidential Palace, and left to her solid Conservative 
husband—more solid than ever, and probably more 
imminent, since the revolt had failed. 

He repeated that he would be leaving almost imme- 
diately—Mr. Beatson could liquidate the arrangements 
—and therefore he would like to pay his parting 
respects to the President. 

The President was sleeping, the President’s right- 
hand man said, after—and here he permitted himself 
the poor taste of an open smile—his great exertions 
in the crisis. 

‘Sefiorita Blanco, then, perhaps ?’ 

Ah, that was something to be encouraged, and the 
fervour with which it was said was significant . . 
O’Flaherty pressed a button underneath his desk. 
Much to Timothy’s surprise, a bell sounded—he was 
not used to such efficiency in San Benito. The private 
secretary appeared from the room with the wireless 
aerial. There was telephoning. 

Sefiorita Blanco would be delighted if he would 
take tea with her to-morrow at five; till then she must 
be with her father, who had suffered a severe shock. 

Sefiorita Blanco, Timothy hoped, was well, and 
unconcerned by the recent alarms ? 

The Defence Minister presumed so—as how should 
she not be, he implied, when she was in such competent 
hands as his own? Now, he added, looking at the door, 
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this time with finality, the major would arrange for 
Timothy’s /aissez-passer and have him escorted home. 

The major ordered a squad which was waiting at the 
guard house to fall in and—as a compliment to the 
foreigner who dealt, apparently, on equal terms with 
the Defence Minister—gestured magnificently to 
Timothy to take his position at their head. A young 
subaltern, excited by his first experience, that morning, 
of being under (or at least, behind) fire, marched them 
off. 

With such presence as he could muster in his sodden 
condition and incongruous habiliments Timothy was 
led down the familiar road to Beatson’s house. As they 
came out on to the Plaza he reassured himself with 
another glance at the dormant and intact Presidential 
Palace. ‘Till tea-time to-morrow. 

When they came to the narrower Streets he could 
see faces at the grilled windows, peering out anxiously 
on the unreal silence and emptiness. He only hoped 
they understood that he was an important visitor for 
whom an exception was made from the défense de 
circuler, and not think he was under arrest. 
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Hi took a curt farewell of the young officer at 
Beatson’s gate, and began to slop, slop his way up 
the short path. The Manager and Trevelyan were on 
the verandah. Beatson sprang up to greet him. 

“My dear Sir Timothy,’ he began... . 

“Well, well,’ said the Vice-Consul, ‘home is the 
sailor, home from sea.’ 
so glad to see you, frightfully nervous, such a 
relief to get your telephone message. Did you get the 
cable—waiting for you some time, I did not know if to 
open it, or not. But where were you—have you been?’ 

‘In the country,’ Trevelyan broke in. ‘How do you 
know that, Holmes? Elementary, my dear Watson; 
look at the mud on his shoes. And it has been raining 
—there too. His ten guinea panama is wet.’ 

‘It has been raining, and I am wet,’ Timothy said. 
‘And I should like a drink.’ 

He liked, in fact, three, in quick succession. When 
they were finished he told them he had been at Sed’s 
inn. 

‘You too ? Trevelyan asked. 

“What d’you mean °” 

‘Only that charming compatriot of ours, Fitzstephen, 
got me out of bed at the crack of dawn with a cock-and- 
bull story of having been there and made important 
discoveries 

“What were they ? Timothy interrupted. 

‘He wouldn’t tell me unless I gave him a hundred 
pesos, so he went off with the awful truth locked in his 
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bosom. He was as wet as you, but not so muddy. 
Otherwise I wouldn’t have believed he’d been outside 
a bar-room all night.’ 

‘Well, he may have made important discoveries. I 
did.’ 

‘I'll bite,’ Trevelyan said, taking out a note case. 

‘No. I don’t want a hundred pesos. But I do wanta 
bath. Could you have one cooked, Beatson ?’ 

The Manager bustled away to give the orders and 
hurried back to hear the revelation. But Timothy was, 
not unnaturally, tired of the whole episode. All he 
vouchsafed was, ‘I got on the track of some important 
information late last night. It took me out to that foul 
drinking-shop. I discovered things there which : 
well, why not make a good Story of it? ‘the 
Government’s knowledge of which enabled them to 
defeat the Revolution.” Damn Trevelyan, why did he 
smile like that? He hadn’t claimed he’d conveyed 
that information, any way. “That was why I was with 
the Defence Minister all the morning.’ In the Defence 
Ministry would have been more accurate. .. . 

Beatson’s eyes looked the pathetic admiration of a 
dog for his master. ‘Then,’ he stammered, ‘it’s all 
right—recognition of your services—there won’t be, 
they won’t make any changes, gratitude, 1 mean— 
apart from the defeat of the Liberal policy—the 
Vines... 

Timothy couldn’t help taking the cruel pleasure of 
quenching the loyal subordinate’s hopes—of kicking 
the faithful dog. ‘There will be, they will make, a 
change,’ he said, bitterly. “They have—already. 
They’ve adopted the policy of the Open Door, to 
oblige America.’ 

Beatson spluttered like a damp firework. His 
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emotion was so powerful that he could not frame the 
words, let alone sentences. He simply sizzed. 

‘From now on,’ Timothy continued sardonically, 
‘we have to buy in open competition with the rest of 
the world. Anybody can go up to Matanzas and get 
what they want, instead of coming to us for it. And as 
a result we’ll have to pay twice as much as before even 
for what little we want for ourselves.’ 

“Your dividends will be cut down calamitously to a 
mere twenty-five per cent,’ Trevelyan said. 

Sounds like ‘breach of contract’, ‘treachery’, 
‘Foreign Office will prevent’, emerged from Beatson’s 
throat. ; 

So at least Trevelyan understood the last phrase, for 
he said: ‘My poor friend, the Foreign Office won’t 
prevent anything. Whitehall’s become the world’s 
champion cheek-turner—at all weights. 

‘Of course,’ he continued, ‘we knew it was coming, 
but we couldn’t do anything. That’s why the Minister 
Stayed away. No use crossing your bridges when you 
_know you're going to be pushed off the middle of 
them.’ 

Timothy vented his spite by snapping, ‘You civil 
servants always hang together.’ 

‘No, but that’s what you taxpayers would like to see 
us do.’ 

Timothy, however, was kind-hearted at bottom. He 
could not let poor Beatson writhe in his speechless 
indignation any longer. He told them the purport of 
the cable, mentioning the ‘Experiments we were 
making before I left’. He recounted modestly the 
neat manceuvre by which he had extracted money from 
the Republic of San Benito instead of paying it 
thereunto, 
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‘Suppose you’re going to make your stuff from old 
newspapers and ladies’ underwear and similar explosive 
material,’ Trevelyan drawled. ‘Asa matter of fact they 
hinted at this from the Foreign Office, so I knew we 
needn’t really worry.’ 

‘I suppose,’ Timothy growled at him, angry at this 
claim of prescience (the second within a few minutes), ‘I 
suppose you'll tell us next you personally invented the 
chemical formula for this synthetic stuff.’ 

He noticed that Beatson’s pleasure at his Company’s 
victory did not swing up the balance as quickly as his 
regret for their supposed defeat had depressed it. But 
that was natural. The devotion of the most devoted 
employé has its limits. As Resident Manager buying 
in the open market Beatson might even have been 
more important than in the status which prevailed 
before, when after all he had been little more than a 
forwarding agent. But now the Company was ceasing 
operations here, what would become of his job ? 

To cover up this obvious pause Timothy remarked, 
‘lll bet O'Flaherty is getting something out of this 
arrangement with the U.S.’ 

Undoubtedly he was right; only probably the 
American government were not aware of the fact— 
though they might have guessed it from some of their 
domestic experiences. 

The servant came to announce that the bath was 
ready. ‘Trevelyan declared that he was going home. 

“What about the order about keeping off the streets?’ 
Timothy asked. 

‘Oh, I claim diplomaticimmunity. I'll go "and 
he pulled out his trouser legs at either thigh to display 
their Oxonian silhouette ‘ in the official bags.’ 

Timothy went upstairs hoping that some excited 
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San Benitan soldier would shoot this deplorable 
representative. 


After lunch the whole vast plain of the day stretched 
before him, a thin, deceptive crust of hope concealing 
the bog of despair beneath. He sat on the verandah in 
his hat and overcoat, moodily consuming a succession 
of whiskeys and sodas, as preventives against the chill 
which, by all the rules, he should have taken. He had 
to be careful; after all, had he not come here, partially, 
to recuperate from a serious illness? From time to 
time as the hours dragged he went into the house, to 
look at the clock. He wished now that he had endured 
his imprisonment a moment longer, and saved that 
unnecessary bribe of the watch. .. . 

Moods of mortification and chagrin alternated with 
fears over the morrow’s interview. 

A little comic relief was provided by Pedro, who 
came out piping a lament over the loss of his bicycle. 

“Must have been commandeered by some secret 
service agent during the night,’ he told the factotum. 

‘Anyway, the practical Beatson objected, ‘you 
couldn’t not allowed to go out on ride it to-day.’ 

No, but Pedro had composed a panegyric on the 
defeat of the Revolution, and he wanted to dash down 
to the Nacion office the moment the ban was lifted, 
before any earlier song-birds could catch the editorial 
worm... . 

Beyond the edge of the verandah’s roof the volume 
of the rain gradually diminished, and it finally stopped. 
An anemic sun came forth to illumine for a few 
minutes the myriad drops of water hanging in delicate 
scalloped fringes along the boughs of the pineapple 
trees. 
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Timothy next spent some time composing a power- 
ful speech of advocacy for Raquel’s lovely ears, 
reciting it, committing it by heart. 

As a change from this too critical subject it was 
almost a relief for him to discuss with the Resident 
Manager—still resident for a time, anyway—the 
implications of that cable which he did not understand 
and the probabilities of the future concerning which 
he had no knowledge. Though Beatson did not get 
much satisfaction from these speculations, Timothy 
lost no prestige; for the subordinate never attributed 
his Director’s indefiniteness to ignorance, but only to 
some subtle policy which enjoined silence. 

To deepen Timothy’s gloom this talk of business 
matters brought back a sudden recollection of those 
mysterious words of his Chairman which he had over- 
heard in the London office when his trip to San Benito 
had first been suggested. ‘Good thing to get everyone 
unessential out of the way,’ the Old Man had said to the 
General Manager, ‘until we can get the big point 
settled.’ ; 

Could he, Timothy, be considered unessential ? 
Was the big point the development of the synthetic 
product ? 

But then, if so, why should they cable for him to 
come back now? 

Oh, why had they cabled him to come back now ?— 
when after that talk with Raquel in the box he might 
still hope, by assiduity, to overcome her resistance— 
even though the crushing of the Revolution had 
entrenched the barrier of her father’s position more 
firmly than ever ? 
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O%z the morrow the ordinance against being on the 
streets was rescinded for the hours of daylight; and 
Timothy, going for a round of farewell visits, found 
people coming abroad, nervously at first, as he remem- 
bered the soldiers to have emerged, almost incredu- 
lously, from such trenches as they had been in at 
eleven o’clock on the morning of Armistice. 

He was out betimes after a long night of restless 
sleep, and walked under the drippings of the trees, 
down the short embowered road, and then by paved 
streets where muddied pools of rain reflected the wan 
sun, to Del Valle’s house; but was sorry that he had 
chosen such an early hour when he was told that the 
Professor was not yet up. Unfortunately at that 
moment the dark-eyed woman who was not quite a 
housekeeper emerged above him, in a peignoir, from 
the door which he knew led to the historian’s bedroom. 
‘Come ye down,’ he mentally quoted, ‘For Love is of 
Del Valle.’ However that might have been her 
regular morning uniform. Very probably it was. 

On his way back to the centre of the city he even, in 
a spasm of catholic benevolence, looked in on the bar 
of the Hotel de Cordova, to say good-bye to Fitz- 
stephen; but missed him on the customed stool. 
Stevenson’s failure to sell the revelations which he 
brought back from Sed’s hostelry made his attendance 
there unavailing—for none of the habitués were likely 
any longer to stand treat, and the barman would 
certainly not extend credit. 
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In a corner, however, Timothy saw Kellogg and his 


two assistants—‘cameramen’ he supposed was the 


technical term. Remorseful for his unjust suspicions, 
he went over to commiserate with them on their 
failure. But Kellogg, with the optimism of his nation, 
was not depressed. He sure was sore the way these 
greaser congressmen had let him down on this revolu- 
tion stunt; but he figured he’d gotten enough dope 
lined up for a scenario that was as new as next year. It 
planted there was the daughter of a big American oil 
king stopping in these parts who was in love with a 
young politician (sort of Rudy Valentino, you see) who 
was really half American, who was going to be shot 
because he wouldn’t okay a bill to confiscate American 
holdings, and she saves him, you see—just fit Perse- 
phone Lagrande like a one-piece bathing suit, that 
part—and they could cut in for the outdoor scenes with 
some shots they’d made down here, palms, you see, and 
this foreign architecture and the dagoes on the streets, 
which would pan out much cheaper than building 
expensive sets at Hollywood and hiring supers at eight 
bucks pera. s 

Trevelyan, caught as he was leaving his official 
residence for a game of tennis at the American 
Ministry, was fed up to the eye-teeth that his old 
boyhood pal had to fade away like this just when they 
were getting to call each other by their pet names, but 
business was business and England expects and all that. 

Despite the quality of mind revealed by this classic 
phrasing Timothy saw fit to consult his Vice-Consul on 
the proper way to make his adieux to the Countess. 
Since her son had returned (‘Trevelyan was cool enough 
to pretend that he knew about that also) he hardly 
liked, he said, to butt in on a family reunion. Still, he 
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felt rather indebted to her; should he send her some 
roses, and scribble something on a card Fs 

Trevelyan didn’t think that last suggestion too 
frightfully tactful. 

“Why not ? Timothy asked. 

Well, it was through scribbling something on a card 
that the Countess and her lamented spouse had had to 
bury themselves in this cesspool. . . . 

Of course, this young scandalmonger always said the 
most outrageous things. Yet, Timothy remembered, 
the places which the Countess had mentioned in her 
extensive references to her cosmopolitan travels did 
seem all to have been gaming resorts. Monte Carlo, 
Enghien, Baden Baden, Biarritz, New Orleans, 
Buenos Aires. .. . 

Girt with this last piece of armour his inclination was 
able to resist all the attacks of conscience. After what 
she had said about Raquel: after what she had failed to 
say about the young man—not so young either— 
whom she was pensioning off in the United States: 
after this cardsharping revelation: he felt that noblesse 
did not really oblige him to take his farewell in person. 
He would say it with flowers. 


Actually, though he did not know it, it was 
for some time quite uncertain whether this floral 
leave-taking was not premature—whether he would be 
allowed to leave San Benito at all. 

The cause of this uncertainty was the Countess 
herself. Hardly had she recovered that afternoon 
from the shock of his gift when she started furiously to 
think. (The necessity of thought was becoming 
increasingly and unpleasantly frequent in her life; she 
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knew it was a sign of advancing years; for when a 
beautiful woman is young she does not have to think, 
she only has to feel—and inspire feeling.) This 
thinking took her to the telephone. 

Not to telephone to Timothy, of course, with any 
pathetic appeal for him to stay. She had learned at 
last that with these undersexed Englishmen you have 
—to take the metaphor which came most readily to her 
mind—to play your hand more slowly than with men 
of her own race. She saw now that she had displayed 
her charm—and charms—over quickly; she had 
brought out her trumps too soon. But still she hoped, 
if he could only be detained at her table, that she 
might wipe out the mistakes of her early leads and 
yet get her contract. 

As a matter of fact, if she had telephoned to Timothy 
she would not have found him in, since he was already 
on his way to the Presidential Palace—and Raquel. 

But no—she telephoned to the Minister of Defence, 
and asked him to prevent Sir Timothy leaving. She 
could not, of course, tell O’Flaherty why she wanted 
him kept—it would be dreadful enough to have to face 
his wrath later when she announced that she had 
quietly been married to the Englishman; so she said 
that Sloan had insulted her outrageously, and he must 
not be permitted to get away until he had made 
amends. He had been, she suggested, very much 
mixed up in all the moves and countermoves leading to 
the Mines crisis, and it would be simple to devise a 
pretext to hold him in the country. 

Now the Defence Minister knew that Timothy was 
planning to leave for home immediately. It would 
therefore probably annoy him to be forced to remain. 
Furthermore, the end of their interview the day before 
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had modified his opinion of the other’s dangerousness. 
He judged from Timothy’s expression when he had 
asked for news of Sefiorita Blanco, and from other 
incidents (now he recalled them) which he had recently 
observed, that it would be quite safe to let him stay, 
whatever the Countess might think or hope. Especi- 
ally in view of an announcement which he, O’Flaherty, 
would shortly be in a position to make to the Countess. 
And it would be useful to be able to quell any of her 
lingering regrets, when all her excitement had died 
down, by reminding her that he had done his best to 
oblige her in this request. 

Therefore, as it suited his own interests and would 
vex his adversary, he decided to do as the Countess 
asked—and so informed her. He gave instructions for 
serving on Timothy a writ of me exeat regno, on the 
grounds that he would have to be subpeenaed for the 
trial of the Liberal leaders. It did not matter—in a 
country like this—that a man should be subpeenaed for 
a case which could never come off; for the Liberal 
leaders, being already well out of the country, could 
not be arraigned; and as they were already outlawed by 
Presidential Proclamation they would not need to be 
tried if they should ever return. 

Meanwhile, however, even the experts of the San 
Benitan intelligence service had been able to decode the 
cypher of the cablegram which Timothy had received. 
Timothy’s Company ought to have used a more 
elaborate cryptogram, but the code had to be kept 
simple enough for its officers to understand should 
they ever need to use it when their secretaries were not 
present to help them. And then, they never expected 
a foreign government to raid the correspondence of a 
private trading concern. In England such a thing is 
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never done, except in the case of Russians, who do not 
afford a proper parallel. 

Sefior O’Flaherty was furious when he learned the 
measure of Timothy’s duplicity, and how money—or 
rather a promise to pay—had been extracted from the 
San Benitan treasury when a handsome contribution 
should really have been handed over toit. Hecould not 
Stand the thought of this apparent simpleton who had 
so tricked him—British hypocrisy again—remaining 
in the country for a minute longer than was necessary. 
His expulsion would have the additional advantage of 
delaying the ratification of the financial agreement 
which had been initiated in the Ministry of Defence; 
and with postponement there is always a chance of 
ultimate evasion. Therefore Sloan must go. 

It is, however, a convention of official life that a 
Minister may not make avowal of a complete reversal 
of policy arrived at within the passage of an hour or 
two. Accordingly O’Flaherty was unfortunately not 
able to inform the Countess that after having, on the 
telephone, acceded to her request, he had now changed 
his mind. 
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B the time that he got back to Beatson’s from his 


round of valedictions thirty-five hours had passed 
since Timothy had seen Raquel—thirty-five hours 
that seemed longer than the thirty-five years he had 
lived. And ahead stretched an interminable vista of 
waiting which, in prospect, appeared longer than the 
other thirty-five years which he might expect yet to 
enjoy. Or suffer—according to what happened when 
he saw her again. 

But at last came that five o’clock—hour at which 
Latins think the British take tea—and as it struck he 
was crossing the Plaza Grande. The life of the city 
was coming back to normal, but there remained 
traces of the state of emergency from which the State 
had emerged. Soldiers and machine guns were Still 
_by the bandstand and the guards outside the ministerial 
buildings remained doubled. Further on a thick 
column of smoke came, Timothy was told, from the 
offices of the Prensa, the Liberal newspaper, which had 
become ignited, it was said, through the attempt of 
some revolutionary miscreants to burn incriminating 
documents. A plausible explanation for transferring 
the guilt. 

After a hundred parleyings with sentries, footmen, 
maids, he was admitted to her little private drawing- 
room. 

She was sitting on a low stool in front of the fire— 
rare amenity in San Benito, justified by the long 
expected arrival of the cool season, Her little black 
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crépe de chine dress was of simpler, more girlish lines 
than usual; and this, with her pose of body leaning 
forward, forearms on crossed knees, and head turned 
curiously round to meet him, gave her, for once, an 
ingénue appearance. ‘The novel fallen on the floor 
even suggested a discarded toy. One wanted to come 
forward and put one’s hands protectively on her 
shoulders, as on those of a favourite niece. 

But when she smiled and the firelight played on her 
throat through its thin veiling of crépe he knew that 
this was not at all his real feeling for her. He knew that 
he wanted her, and wanted her enough to fight for her. 
This one was not to be let slip by, with the ironic 
resignation of a man used to being unlucky in love. 

‘It’s wonderful to see you safe,’ he said. 

‘Safe ? Oh yes, after the Revolution. I told you not 
to take it seriously.’ 

‘How could I help taking it seriously when 

‘Of course, your business interests.’ 
you were involved ? 

Hutelewasnite 

“You might have been.’ 

“Well, all’s well that ends well.’ 

‘But it hasn’t,’ he almost echoed her. 

“Then my safety doesn’t mean so much ?” 

‘It means more than anything else. But after that 
everything’s wrong.’ 

He wanted to sit down on the stool beside her, but 
suddenly remembered and looked round for the 
duefia. She caught the meaning of this regard, and 
laughed, “There is no one here. La guerre, monsieur: 
notre petite guerre. ‘Che post-war franchise de meurs. 

Would, he thought, that it might tear down other 
conventions. 
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“You are safe,’ he took up the discussion again, ‘but 
saved for what—or whom ?’ 

“Myself, I hope.’ 

‘For no one else ? Oh Raquel, let’s drop the fencing. 
I told you everything else is wrong. I’ve got to go 
away—that wretched business you jeer at—and I’m 
afraid that while I’m awa ; 

‘But I thought it was the Liberal success you feared.’ 

‘It was. But it seems it hasn’t made much differ- 
ence. Sefior O’Flaherty has decided ’ he stopped, 
wondering if she would be hurt by this attribution of 
power to the Defence Minister; but no, since he was 
complaining it was quite in order to exempt her father 
from the decision. ‘He’s decided on a policy that’s 
. . . quite against our interests.’ 

She would, of course, keep a confidence, but he 
couldn’t insult her by putting her under one. He 
couldn’t tell her the real state of affairs. ‘That was one 
of the most objectionable features of business respon- 
sibility—that you have to lie to women also. Who so 
readily see through your lies. 

Nor could he go on with the rest of the ‘everything’ 
that was wrong. He couldn’t say that he had almost 
hoped that her father would be deposed. Apart from 
any question of manners it would contradict all the 
points that he was going to try to make. 

So, ‘Quite against our interests,’ he repeated. ‘And,’ 
he also repeated, ‘I must go home. And business 
won’t bring me back again. I must wait until I can 
take a holiday. I want you to wait too. You will, 
won’t you. Tell me you will.’ 

‘I do not see why I need wait till then.’ 

He was too agitated to notice the curious turn of 
this phrase, so plunged into his argument. ‘You said 
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you loved me. Or at least you said you thought you 
loved me. I can prove it,’ he hurried on, as she showed 
signs of wanting to correct him. ‘I know I can make 
you quite certain that you love me. That sounds— 
conceited, I know; but everybody’s good at one job at 
least, and that’s the job I can be good at. Because 
I want to be, so much. When one person loves 
another more than anyone else can ever have loved, 
and the other—well, isn’t indifferent, it’s a better start 
than nine marriages out of ten have.’ 

‘It would need to be,’ she said looking into the fire. 

‘Ah, you can say that because you think of your 
marriages de convenance. You think of the marriage 
you were looking to, and eight others like that. But 
that isn’t necessary. It never was necessary, I’m sure; 
and it can’t be now. The Conservatives are safe in 
power for a decade, at least. Your father’s position 
can’t need any props—of national tradition, or racial 
prejudice or . . . forgive me, but you’ve expressed it 
that way yourself—party policy.’ 

Again she seemed to want to object something, so he 
raced on with a restatement of his contentions. He 
had the feeling, common on such occasions, that if he 
said a thing quickly enough and often enough it would 
be eventually, after several hearings, accepted as true. 

‘And,’ he developed his theme, ‘I can give you other 
things besides my love. It may be tasteless to mention 
them, but’—a shrug—‘we are contemporary, sensible 
people. I’ve got money—enough.’ (He wondered if 
he oughtn’t to have cabled to his broker to buy more 
of the Company’s stock before the story of the new 
process became public. Oh damn these material con- 
siderations!) ‘I can take you to Paris, to see and do 
the things you want to. And the Riviera, to the Cap 
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d’Antibes when it’s quiet and free from “smart” 
people, if that’s what you want. If,’ candour compelled 
him ruefully to add, ‘there’s any Sethatleft now. [can 
give you music, art, books, fashion—the things you've 
longed for here. And amusing people—more amusing 
at any rate than General Carracosa or Sefiora 
O’Flaherty. And if you feel you can’t leave your 
father alone altogether we could come back here often 
—every year.’ 

“You need not go on like that,’ she said. 

But he needed to. He couldn’t let her reject his 
pleas. He couldn’t—perhaps this was the even 
Stronger motive—let himself know they were rejected. 

‘Your father’s position is so secure,’ and he was off 
again. When he finally paused for breath, rather than 
for words—he could use all the same words over again 
—she managed to say, ‘But this is all so irrelevant.’ 

‘I don’t see why. You told me, or practically told 
me, that your position was the bar, your sense of duty.’ 

“Yes, but 

‘Well then, if your position doesn’t impede any 
more, if the call of duty has ceased to sound 

‘Oh please, if 1am to marry you I must be allowed 
to finish an occasional sentence.’ 

“Then’—oh joy! oh rapture!—‘you can marry me, 
in spite of being the ia s daughter!’ 

“No 

‘Oh, Raquel, don’ t torture me. ‘This means every- 
thing to me 

‘Please give me a cigarette.’ 

Blast these young women, he thought. They fiddle 
—with cigarettes—while their lovers burn. But he 
handed her his case. And as he held the match, he 
could curve his little finger round hers. Even at ‘this 
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exiguous contact he felt a quickening of his breath 
which called for conscious control. ; 

He had noticed before how beautifully she smoked. 
Now he saw that the action was graceful from the first 
moment. She slipped into beauty, as a fine car or a 
thoroughbred horse slips into action. He kept his 
hand against hers and watched her, fascinated, until a 
sudden pain told him that the flame had crept down 
the stick and was burning him. He extinguished the 
match, heroically restraining the impulse to fling it 
away. But she did not perceive this Spartan endur- 
ance. She had drawn her body back, into a pose which 
made of it one lithe, aspiring arc, and turned her face 
up, to follow the flight of a smoke-ring holding a brief, 
precarious circle before it dissolved. Like one’s inten- 
tions, she was thinking. 

‘I told you,’ she said, coming back to him, ‘that I 
could not marry you so long as my father was 
President.’ 

‘But my dear, isn’t it unreasonable He 
stopped, seeing her now almost out of humour. ‘Well,’ 
he added, ‘I suppose I can wait, if you will wait; but it 
will be so long.’ 

‘Perhaps not so long as you think.’ 

The lover, in the crisis of his passion, is not subtle, 
but at last he caught a hint of significance in her words. 
Yet hope deferred makes not only the heart sick; it 
makes the grasp uncertain, even when its object has 
come within reach. He groped round her meaning. 

‘Raquel, what do you ?—I’d thought it would be 
years, another term of office—the Liberals are 
destroyed.’ 

‘Sefior O'Flaherty thinks that after all the strain my 
father has gone through he ought to rest now.’ 
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“Yes—he is sleeping; I asked first to see him—of 
course, only as a pretext, but it seemed the proper 
thing : 

“He thinks my father ought to be relieved of the 
cares and responsibilities of his office. My father is 
resigning, to become San Benitan Minister at—what 
do you call it ? St. James’s Court.’ 

“My God!’ 

The most bigoted opponent of profanity would have 
found an ecstatic reverence in that exclamation. 

Before, in this city, he had disliked the sudden 
transition from day to night, and had longed for the 
gentle waning of English twilight. But now as the 
darkness swooped down on the room he found it very 
comforting for the first embrace. It was curiously shy. 
He had been right, then, in knowing that this love 
differed from its predecessors. 

Her lips were deliciously cool, yet through their cool 
surface came a sense of inward warmth. And when for 
a minute Raquel and he turned to sit shoulder to 
shoulder he found that his arm fitted perfectly round 
her back, the curve of her ribs just filling the turn at his 
elbow. They were physically as well as, well— 
spiritually matched. 

Her breathing too, now, was slightly quickened. 
From time to time he said ‘Raquel’. She did not speak 
until she asked: ‘Have you another cigarette ?” 

This time he lit it with greater circumspection. 

It occurred that he should have the grace to ask if 
Sefior Blanco were . . . he couldn’t think of a better 
word than ‘regretful’. 

‘I do not think so,’ the daughter opined. ‘He is 
tired of being the henpecked wife of his own govern- 
ment. In London at least he will be in charge—even 
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if it is in charge of nothing. And he will be free from 
the Zevallos woman.’ 

Timothy looked at her tenderly. “That was one of 
the things that I couldn’t see how you could endure— 
why you felt so bound to your position.’ 

‘I thought,’ she said provokingly, and shrugged her 
shoulder free again, ‘that you English above all people 
understood form. One does—what is done. Not only 
in Rome.’ 

“You were brave.’ 

‘Sensible only.’ 

He suddenly laughed. No, not at her, he quickly 
explained. But it had occurred to him that poor 
old General Carracosa would be President. 

No, she said, Sefior O’Flaherty had persuaded him 
that he was too old. He also was retiring. 

Who then ? 

Well, by a curious coincidence in the constitution of 
the country, when both the President and the Vice- 
President died, or resigned, the Defence Minister, 
ex officio succeeded. 

How he had hated that man, Timothy thought. 
INOW a a 

After awhile she said that he must ring for lights and 
some sherry. 

‘Leave a kiss but on the lips,’ Timothy said, ‘and Pll 
not look for wine.’ 

‘But we must have lights.’ 

‘Then we may as well have the sherry.’ And he 
pulled the old brocaded bell-cord at the side of the fire. 

Almost at once appeared the amplitudinous footman, 
bearing a tray of tea-things and cakes. 

‘Heavens,’ she exclaimed, ‘I had forgotten all about 
tea from the moment youcame! That rather gives me 
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away, does it not? I have been like that ever since I 
first bumped into you. You came, literally, right to 
my heart. No, Carlos, it is too late; light the lights and 
bring some sherry.’ 

Oh sweet, disarming confession! ‘To that door, of 
which he had complained that it opened so rarely and 
so transitorily, it gave him his key. 

There was time for another embrace before the 
servant returned. When they had pledged their love 
in a keen manzanillo, which seemed as exhilarating as 
his own feelings, Timothy bethought him sadly of the 
fact that he must leave on the morrow. He told her. 

“You must leave me now,’ she answered. 

wlés, let's go and tell your father. “He can’t be 
asleep still.’ 

‘No, zo.’ She was very emphatic. Nothing, 
absolutely nothing must be said until she came to 
London. Three months, four at the most, she 
promised. And they could write. It would be good 
practice for her English. 

‘But I’m afraid,’ Timothy declared. ‘Look : 
the fire threw his outline, shortened and thickened, on 
the opposite wall. ‘The shadow of the solid 
Conservative.’ 

‘Oh, you have so little faith,’ she cried. ‘Was I not 
justified when I told you not to be alarmed about the 
Revolution ?’ 

‘You are justified in everything. .. . But I was 
nervous. Why do you suppose O’Flaherty let it go so 
far? Wasn’t it taking a big chance ?’ 

‘Father explained Sefior O’ Flaherty made a lot out of 
it. Ido not understand these things, but I think he 
wanted people to be frightened and lose faith in our 
money so he could buy a lot of it cheap and then, when 
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he had put the ising down, sell it for much more than 
he gave for it.’ 

‘A ginooine statesman, as Biglow says.’ 

A tinny clock sounded disruptively from the 
cathedral across the silent square, and she exclaimed 
with horror at the time. They said good-bye. 

In the midst of their kiss he was pricked with a 
sudden sense of selfishness. Was it fair to take so 
much and give so little? Could she, he asked, be 
enjoying a tenth of his rapture ? 

‘My dear,’ she reassured him, ‘I feel as I have not 
felt for years, ever since I came back here. It is as if I 
had had one of those dreams of flying and woken up 
and found that I could fly, in an actual, living world. 
Like coming out of a prison cell.’ 

‘Not a prison cell—a convent one. Your seclusion 
was your own choice. And now you leave because the 
rule is dissolved—not through failing your vows.’ 

Ecstatic joy always brings its reaction. The doubt 
arose in his mind whether she might not unconsciously 
be accepting him as an escape from the political 
marriage she had feared. He remembered how 
provoked he had been when the Countess welcomed 
his coming principally because of the people with 
whom she lived. It would be far worse if Raquel 
welcomed the idea of living with him principally 
because of another man who might be coming. 

He pointed again to the symbolic shadow on the 
wall and haltingly hinted at these misgivings. 

‘Oh, you English are queer!’ she exclaimed impa- 
tiently. ‘You take a joy in souring the cup of pleasure. 
Do you always have to torment yourselves like this ? 
Cannot you accept anything gladly and simply... ? 
Anyhow,’ she added, softening at the sight of the 
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mortification which showed in his face as plain as a 
physical feature, ‘your case does not hold any longer. 
Sefior O'Flaherty does not mind whom I marry now 
that we are unimportant. I am free. Cannot you 
free yourself from questionings ?” 

‘My dear,’ he apologised. 

But she had to punish him a little for these doubts 
which reflected on her. So she asked, ‘Have you said 
good-bye to the Countess ?” 

“Written, not said.’ 

‘Ah, that was considerate. It would have been too 
painful.’ 

‘Nothing else could seem painful when I thought I 
was going to lose you.’ 

“No—I meant for her.’ 

Surprising, he reflected, how women occasionally 
show spasms of decent feeling for each other—even at 
the cost of impugning the sensibilities of their— 
fiancés. Yes—he could fairly use that word now. 
Just its mental utterance thrilled him. 

He told her, in self-defence, about the son. 

‘Sefiora O’ Flaherty once told me she was pensioning 
some young Spanish translator in New York. But she 
misrepresented the relationship.’ 

“Why didn’t you tell me what she’d been ?” 

“The marked cards, you mean? How could I tell a 
thing like that ?’ 

‘It was nice of you not to. Anyway, I’m sure it was 
only her husband who was responsible.’ 

“That is even nicer of you. . . . We are,’ she con- 
cluded, slowly drawing the palm of her hand down the 
lapel of his coat, ‘rather nice people, you and I, I think.’ 
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DEPARTURE FROM SANGRE NES 
ik has been recorded that Sefior O’Flaherty, for 


reasons of political etiquette, was unable to inform the 
Countess of his change of mind regarding the detention 
of ‘Timothy. 

It was unfortunate, therefore, that Beatson, taking 
his Director to the eleven o’clock boat train, with 
luggage and all the insignia of departure openly 
displayed on their vehicle, chose the direct route which 
led past the Countess’s house, instead of proceeding by 
a tactical detour. 

It was unfortunate, too, that the Countess, who was 
just getting up, happened to go to the window to see 
what kind of day it was at the very moment when they 
drove by. 

She sent for her carriage. She sent all four of her 
servants for it, at intervals of a minute. On the fifth 
minute she sent her uncomplaining mother. Then she 
telephoned the Minister of Defence. 

Any other woman would have telephoned the 
Minister first and lost precious time in finding—as the 
Countess found without wasting a minute—that he 
was not available. She really was a remarkable person. 

Meanwhile she carefully made up her face, flung on 
her clothes, pulled her little felt hat well down over the 
disarray of her hair, and pulled Timothy’s larger felt 
hat out of a shelf in her wardrobe. 

As a last expedient she might hold him by the fear 
of scandal. She would threaten to reveal all that had 
happened in her bedroom at La Cieba—and a lot that 
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had not. If he would not stay she would go with 
him. Once aboard she could snap her fingers at 
O’Flaherty—as he had often snapped his at her. 

The delay seemed as long as one of those dreadful 
pauses in the old days, before the special ace was 
picked up and slipped unremarked into the rest of the 
hand; yet in reality not twenty minutes had elapsed 
before her grey mules were pacing down to the station. 

Meanwhile the formalities of departure had moved 
quickly for Timothy. There were few people leaving 
by the train, and the station staff had to give good 
service, to compensate themselves with the size of the 
tips for the paucity of the tippers. On the platform 
was only the Brazilian Military Attaché whom Timothy 
had met at the Countess’s soirée (he had acquired some 
useful knowledge of the technique of combatting 
revolutions and was hurrying home to impart this to 
his government, which might need to apply it at any 
moment): some commercial travellers who had stayed 
late on coffee business: an Irish priest going home on 
_ leave: a disappointed Italian croupier looking for richer 
Stakes to garner. Oh yes—and the three American 
movie men, with their now well-known paraphernalia. 

In front of the engine stood the group of small boys, 
ready to escort it out as they had welcomed it in when 
—a few weeks before in time, but ages in experience— 
Timothy first came to the city. 

‘Good-bye, Sir Timothy,’ said Beatson, achieving 
that terse, effective prose style which comes to the least 
articulate at moments of profound feeling. 


At that instant a smart mule-drawn brougham was 
dashing across the Plaza Grande, when it was held up 
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for a minute outside the Hotel de Cordova by a block 
in the traffic. ; 

A man dressed in a cheap Palm Beach suit came out 
of the hotel. On the first day of his stay there he had 
been kept indoors by the Revolution, and on the 
second—being Still, thanks to Timothy, in funds—he 
had determined to postpone the embarrassing inter- 
view for another twenty-four hours. But now the 
cashier of the hotel would brook no further post- 
ponement. 

The Countess put her head outside the carriage to 
see what was detaining them. She had changed but 
little in twelve years—even Timothy allowed that she 
remained remarkably young for her years. 

‘Hullo there, Mother,’ the man recognised her, 
though he had not seen this fabulous, titled parent 
since she had left him, a young boy, in a Jesuit school 
in New Orleans. 

‘Juan! What are you doing here ?’ she cried aloud, 
and came as near to wincing, beneath these bludgeon- 
ings of chance, as she would ever have allowed herself 
to do. 

“Why the hell did you stop sending me my money ?” 
her son asked. 

‘Later I will tell you, Juan—later, this afternoon, 
not now,’ she gasped. ‘Come to my house then—leave 
me now.’ 

But the stupid coachman, not used to driving off 
when his mistress was accosted by a young man, still 
delayed, though the road was now clear. She had to 
order him on, had almost to strike her son off the step 
of the brougham. 

That slight check made all the difference. For the 
clock over the booking hall pointed exactly to eleven as 
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the mules clattered into the station yard and the 
Countess made a dramatic leap for the platform. 

And then a most extraordinary thing occurred, 

A San Benitan train steamed slowly out of the 
Station—on time! 

It was a poignant scene. Like Ariadne on Naxos 
she stood watching it grow ever smaller as it followed 
the narrowing metals. Or else she was Dido left upon 
the Carthaginian shore, to bewail the perfidy of Aeneas, 
who had come to her for comfort and had basely fled. 

Yet not by the mysterious oracles of Jove was he 
called away, but by very human motives. Nor did the 
Countess sustain the part of Vergil’s abandoned queen 
with literal exactitude. She did not fall back fainting 
into the arms of her servants; she simply returned to 
the brougham, and ordered the coachman to drive 
home. Arrived there, she did not call her sister to her 
aid—-she had none; and in such an emergency her 
mother was useless. She did indeed mount to her 
bedroom, which might, by a generous interpretation of 
the Vergilian phrase, be called ‘a shrine of her late 
husband’; but instead of immolating herself ‘on a pile 
of huge ilex-logs, strewn with garlands and crowned 
with funeral leaves’, she just sat down to think what 
she should do next. 

She was somewhat consoled in the afternoon, when 
Sefior O’Flaherty came over from his office to spend the 
hour of siesta with her. Particularly when she learned 
that he was to be President. It was probably as good a 
position, if less of a novelty, to be the mistress of this 
great San Benitan political leader as to be the wife of an 
English baronet. The principal advantage, after all, 
of the marriage which she had missed was the security 
which it offered for her old age; and she hoped during 
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the next few years to find out enough about the new 
President’s official conduct to be able to blackmail him 
into supporting her even after her charms had faded. 
In the meantime he would provide a job—a distant 
job—for her son. 


The train hooted a warning to a family of armadillos 
which was rooting between the rails, and increased its 
speed at the end of the downward gradient. They 
were off the uplands now, and the forest closed in on 
the line like a pair of shears on a wire. The air in that 
torrid jungle belt became again most oppressively hot. 
Yet Timothy, dozing in his corner, was happy. He 
had just thought—remembering his arrival at San 
Benito—that the next time Raquel came into his arms 
it would not be by accident, nor to be whisked in a 
moment away. 


THE END 
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